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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 



" Testily the descnptioa giTen in the book by wliat 
we know of this part of the country (Beugal), we are 
satisfied of its general accuracy. The author has evi- 
dently eudeaToured to giTe a faithful account of the 
people whoRC manners and customs he attempts to 
describe. There is no glozing over defects or evils. 

The reader will get more information from it than 
from many of muoh greater pretension." Calcutta 
Seview. June, 1860, 



" The work we can cordially commend to our read- 
ers. Unpretending in appearance and style, it aboun<^ 
with information and presents a muoh more complete 
and accurate view of the people than will be found in 
many much larger and more expensive works. * * 

If our readers want a plain, unadorned, and withal 
accurate, account of the manners and customs of the 
people of Morthem India, they will not r^ret purcha- 
sing and reading Babu Ishari Bas'a book." Oriental 
Baptist, August, 1860. 



" It (this work) is calculated to be of great nae, for 
it is a subject on which much ignorance exi^ among 
English residents ; the only book of the kind that we 
know of being ' Ward's Hindoos,' a work of great re- 
search, undoubtedly, but somewhat dry, and confined 
to the natives of Bengal" Delhi Qaatte, January 8rd 
2860, 
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"If we mistake not, the present work originally 
appeared in America.* It is now published in this 
country for the benefit of tho English speaking com- 
munity ; many of whom, the autlior thinks, will be 
glad to receive such information as he has given. 
That they need to know more than they do about 
" the Domestic Manners and Customs of the Hindoos" 
is, we think, Tinquestionable. The state of ignorance 
prevalent among Europeans respecting the religious 
and social condition of the people of the land, we can 
only call deplorable. Nor is it otherwise throughout 
the East Indian community. The causes of this ig- 
norance are as obvions as they are discreditable. 

"The value of the book before ua is twofold. It 
oontains the views arid opinions of an intelligent 
native Christian respecting the manners and customs 
of his countrymen, and it abounds with a much larger 
number of minute facts and details than can be found 
in the work of any European observer of Hindoo so- 
ciety. • * * * • 

We strongly recommend it to such aa wish to become 
acquainted with the mysterious people amongst whom 
we dwell. It is just the kind of book to send to Eng- 
land to any one wishing to know of the subjects on 
which it treats. Calcutta Ghri»tian Obserwr, Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

* It was never published in America, 
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It is an aiiom in the science of Government that 
Rulers should possess aa intimate a knowleclge of the 
Ruled, as it la possible for them to acquire, more espe- 
cially wheu both the races are so foreign to each other 
as the British are to the Hindoos. It is, therefore evi- 
dent that the English should, in particular, make them- 
selves well acquainted with all the wajs and habits, 
both as regards thoi^ht and feeling, of the Hindoos 
over whom Providence has placed them. Northern 
ladia has been very properly called the bead and heart 
of India, as moat of the great events of Indian His- 
tory, from the moat ancient to the most modem, have 
taken place here, and it has the first claim to their 
consideration, 

India being a vast country, inhabited by various 
nations, differing from each other in very many res- 
pects, the following chapters will describe the manners 
and customs of only a limited portion of the im^nense 
population ; and even of this portion, only those man- 
ners aud customs, that are more general ; because the 
people of the difierent parts of Northern India also 
differ from each other in many ways. 
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Ill writing Hindee single words, we have not follow- 
ed the system adopted by Miasionariea in this country, 
but spelt the words as they would appear most natural 
to the European eye ; for instance, we have wi-itten 
Hindoos, and not Hindas; Hindee, and not Hindi, Ac. 
In publishing books, much space can be saved by 
adopting the Roman character system,* but as very few 
Hindee words occur in this work, Space has been no 
object with us. There are, however, these exceptions 
to this remark, that e has the sound of ay as in ba^ 
and pay ; a has a dash over it when pronounced long, 
as in meld, a fair ; and when not accented, it has the 
sound of u as in «(( and nut; u and a short have been 
used indiscriminately to represent this sound. 

The reader will kindly bear in mind that the Author 
writes in a foreign tongue, and that due allowance will 
be made for his unpretending style ; his endeavoui- 
has been to make himself understood and not to 
write in a manner that would justly be expected from 
an Englishman. 

* For example, that excellent qnd cumpEict Lexicon of Baboo 
Mathura Prasad Miar publiahed bj E. J. Lazarus and Co., of 
Beoaree, termed " A Trilingual Dictionary" giving the English 
worda ftnd their meaning, in full, together with their expl^iation 
in the Urdoo and Hindee, would occupy about three times the 
space, making at least two bulky Volumes, it the Urdoo and 
Hindee charaotera were used. 
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DOMESTIC 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 



HINDOOS OF NORTHERN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

IKTBODUCTION. 

India — Its Qeograpby — Original Inhabitanta — History^Fea- 
tures of the Hiodoos— The Hindoo miod — Moral character — 
Deaire for fime— Crediility— CleanlinBBs— Politeneas of Moa- 
ners-Hindoos auyeretitious. 

" Hiiiduatin or India," says a late European writer, 
"is one of the moat interestiag aod most important 
countries on the surface of our globe. It has escited 
tl»e ambition of Conquerors from other lands since the 
tinie of Semiramis till the present day ; and has called 
forth the enterprise of tlie merchant since the earliest 
periods of commercial exertion down to the present 
era of enlightened and extensive national intercourse. 
The Historian, the Poet, the Antiquarian, the Philo- 
logist, the Philosopher, the Naturalist, and the Politi- 
cian haVe, each in their several spheres, foimd matter 
to exercise their thoughts and summon forth their 
energies in contemplating this wonderful and interest- 
ing section of Asia. 
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"Hindustan is bounded on the west by the AfFghan- 
iatSn Mouiitaioe, which form the western limit to the 
vale of the Indus ; oa the north by the majestic chain 
of the Himilayd Mountains, which stretch in a south- 
easterly direction from the river Kama to the Brahma* 
putra ; on the east by the mountains of Arrakaa and 
the Munipdr Hills ; and in all other directions by the 
Ocean. It extends from about 8° to about 35° north 
latitude ; and from about 67° to 92° 30' east longtifude. 
Tlie extreme length from Cape Comorin to the northern 
limits of Cashmere may be stated in round numbers at 
1850 British miles ; and the extreme brcadtii from 
Cape Monae in Scinde to the Munipiir Hills 1600 
British miles. Within this vast territory there is every 
variety of surface ; there are level plains, nndulating 
hills, precipitous ravines, and snowy mountains tower- 
ing aloft to heights unequalled iu any other region."" 

The Hindoos are not believed to be the original in- 
habitants of Hindoostan ; but are said to be a race of 
Conquerors that oaroe from some country lying west 
(rf it. The Aborigines of the country are stated to be 
some barbarous mountaiu tribes called Bheels, Gonds, 
and Chooars, supposed to have been driven into these 
vild habitations by their invadero. 

The history of India is divided into three periods. 
The first is that in which the Hindoos were indepen- 
dent. It seems that they enjoyed a large measure of 
peac6 dm'ing this period, a long one ; as is seen 
by the great progress that they made in civilization. 
They made gri'at advances in the arts and sciences, and 
. • DesoriptivB Geography, p. p. 187, 188, b^ tlis B«vd. Dt. 
Bwait, UifisioDitr;, Fre« Church losUtutioo, Cslcatta, 
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built cities, monuments, and temples ; — all which could 
not have been carried on during perpetual warfare. 
Some of their cities are said to have been moat magni- 
ficent and wealthy ; trade Bourished and the countfy 
was populous. The wliole country was never under on* 
Ruler, but was divided among a great many lI^jahB ; 
many of whom governed wisely and well; some of them 
were very powerful and had thousands of foot soldiera, 
horsemen, and elephants at their command. One of 
them opposed Alexander the Great when he attempted 
to cross the Jheelum, Others had most desperate 
conflicts with the Muhomedaus when the latter began to 
invade the country. With mnnkind as at present cott- 
Btitutioned, it J8 almost impossible that any part of th« 
world should be without wars and disturbances of 8om« 
kind or other; so the Hindoos, in the time of their in- 
dependence, during a period of two or three thousand 
years, had wars and troubles; but on the whole it seema 
to have been a time of peace. 

The second period is that in which the country was go- 
Terend by the MohomedauB. They began their invasions 
in the eighth century; but made no important con- 
quests until about the tenth. Under them the Hindoos 
suffered mnch ; their chief object was to propai;ate their 
religion by force of arms ; and they compelled thousands 
of Hindoos to embrace lalamism, many of whom when 
thus forced, held their idols under tbeir arms when 
they stood up to repeat prayers. Ae cows are held very 
■acred among the Hindoos, and they never eat their 
flesh, the Mohomedana used very frequently to force 
piecesof beef into their mouths to humble them as much 
as they could. Sometimes, when a religious quarrel 
or an affray took place between the Hindoos and Moo- 
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SulraanH, the former, if victorious, killed swine in the 
mosques of the latter and bespiiiikled them with their 
blood : and if the latter had the advantage, they killed 
cows in the Hindoo templea and defiled them with 
blood. The oppression and injustice the Hindoos suffer- 
ed fi-om, under the Mahomedan Rulers were as great as 
any that a conquered nation has ever experienced, the 
Jews excepted. Thousands of them were at differeut 
times carried iuto slavery ; the Qomber of Hindoo 
slaves in Cabool was once so great that a slave was 
priced at less than two rupees. During their reign, 
life, property, and honour were not secure ; and the 
effect of their government on the country resembled 
that of a scorching blast upon a plant. One or two of 
their kings about tlie latter part of their period, may 
be excepted from this remark. They were in posses- 
sion of the country for about eight hundred yeara. 

The third period of Hindoo history is that of the 
British government ; and is the happiest that Hindoo- 
stan has ever seen. Descendants of tlie former Rulers 
of the country, whether Mohomedans or Hindoos 
(for there were some Hiudoo Rulers also when the 
British entered the couutiy) will not of course admit 
this ; the flatterers too of such persons, and 
some others, whose forefathers in former times 
amassed wealth by oppresiiion, will express their disap- 
probation of the present rule ; but the masses are well 
pleased with it and often oSer up the prayer that it 
may continue as long as time shall last. The British 
Rulers do their best to better the condition of the people, 
and use every attempt for the proper administration 
of justice. There is certainly a great deal of dishonesty 
practised by those natives who are employed to help the 
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aTithorities; but after all there ia a wonderful difference 
between the preceding and the present gOTemment ; 
and this is the best which the countiy can at present 
have. Life, honour, and property are all secure, and 
the native espresaive proverb, "Sher aur bakri elc 
^i&t p4ni pite hain" (a lion and a goat quench their 
thirst at the Bame brook aide by aide,) ia realized. 

The features of the Hindoos are as regular and 
handsome as those of any nation in Europe. In the 
words of a European, they " are tall and alight, with 
handsome oval countenances, long eyes and eyebrows, 
dark smooth lank hair, an olive akin, but in the cooler 
regions, and when not much exposed to the weather, 
even fair, like that of more northern uationa." People 
of the higher classes, in general, that do no work out 
of doors are pretty fair j those who are exposed to the 
sun have a darker complexion. The skin is, however, 
soft and there ia nothing unpleasant about the dark 
completion. 

The Hindoo mind, if it have opportunity for cul- 
tivation and improvement, is not in the least in- 
ferior to the European ; this is evident from what it 
has done, and that, too, unassiated by foreign nations. 
To prove thia it will be perhaps better to quote here 
what the Author just cited writca on the point : — "A 
contemplative people, as the Hindooa are," he says 
" must early have turueS tlieii thoughts to the sub- 
jects denominated metaphyaical. We accordingly find 
that all the theories on that subject, formed by the 
Greeks or by the moderns, were already familiar to 
the Sages of India. Thus the syatem daviaed by the 
excellent Bishop Berkeley, and developed and explain- 
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«d bjr him with so much ingenalty and eleganoe, wm 
fcnowQ in India oenturiee before our era. So also wu 
the atoioietic theory, on which Epicurus founded biB 
philoBophy, long familiar to the Hindoos." 

" In Astronomy the Hindoos had advanced far be- 
yond the Greeks. They were acquainted with the 
precession of the equinoxes, they knew the causes of 
edipsea, and had constructed tables by which they 
might be accurately calculated. Some of their sages 
bad discovered the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis, and had even with tolerable accuracy calcu- 
lated its diameter. A passage in tbe Veds cksserts 
that the pole star changes its position, the constella- 
tions are named in the Epic poems, and the fixed 
stars are spoken of as bodies of great magnitude, 
which Bhine by their own native light. In Geometry 
the Hindoos had made discoveries, which were not 
made in Europe till modem times. Such were the 
mode of expressing the area of a triangle in terms of 
its sides, and that of expressing tbe proportion of the 
radius to the diameter of a circle. In Arithmetic 
they are entitled to the feme of the invention of the 
decimal system of notation. But, in Algebra, the 
merits of the Hindoos are still greater, and discoveries 
not made in Europe till tbe last century were fami- 
liar in India fur ceutiirics before. This, however, ia 
the latest of their sciences, and the works which treat 
of it have all been written since the commencement 
of our era. Finally, tbe Hindoos were versed in 
Trigonometry, ia which they went far beyond tbe 
Greeks, and were acquniuted with theorems not dis- 
covered in Europe till the sixteenth centuty. 
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" All the eubtleti«e of logic, and the reBnements of 
grammar, are to be met with in Sanscrit wot^a ou 
these BubjectB. In the copious poetic literature of lu- 
dia, the nioetiee and varieties of metre are as numeroua 
BB in that of ancient Greece. The Sanscrit language is, 
for copionsness, beauty, flexibility, and nicety of atruc- 
ture, almost without a rival, in the ojunion of those 
taiost competent to ftn-ni a judgment on the subject. 

" The wonderful excavated temples of EUora, Sal- 
flette, and Elephantina, and the Pagodas on the Coro< 
mandel coast, prove that in architectural skill, and in 
the art of sculpture the ancient Hindoos &r exceeded 
■he Egyptians. That in the moat remote ages the 
Hindoos understood the art of ship-building, and 
made distant voyages, is proved by their colonies. 
There is also in the ancient Code of Manoo a law 
relating to the interest of money, in which that lent 
on bottomry is particularly noticed ; and this we may 
observe, could only take place among a people fiimi- 
liar with the sea."* A great part of the knowledge of 
European nations was originally derived from the an- 
cient Greeks and Eomans ; but the Hindoos acquired 
ftll theirs by the exeroiBC of their own genius. All this 
progress in the arts and sciences they made when they 
were independent, and men of genius and learning were 
patronised by their fU^ahs. The Mohomedan invuion 
and oppressive rule crushed the spirit of Airtber en- 
quiry and improvement, and the Hindoo mind has for 
centuries lain dormant. The Sanscrit is a dead lang- 
uage and almost obsolete ; but when knowledge is 



* EeightlT'a India ; p. 1. 
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preaented to Hindoo yoHth in European dreas they are 
in no way behind European youth in acquiring it. 

We must observe here, that notwithstanding the 
great progresa of the ancient Hindoiffl in the arts and 
sciences, some of their religious books contain numer- 
ous gross errors relating to Astronomy, Gec^raphy 
and some other sciences. Thus one of their religious 
writings says, that the Sun is only 800,000 milea 
distant from the Earth, and the Moon 1,600,000 
miles ; another that the rain foils irom the Moon. 
Some books teacli that the earth rests upon the back 
of a tortoise; others, upon the hom of a cow; others 
again, upon a serpent. They say there is a great moun- 
tain in the middle of the earth, 600,000 miles high, 
and 138,000 milea thick at its base, and 256 miles 
thick at its top, surrounded by seven seas of as many 
different suhatauces, namely milk, saltwater, sugar- 
cane juice, wine, clarified butter, buttermilk and sweet 
water and that night is caused by the Sun's setting 
behind it. The authors of these worka seem to have 
known only their reli^ou and nothiog else. 

The Literature of the Hindoos is so vaat, that the 
longest life would not suffice to read all their booka ; the 
writingahftTc, on the whole, great encomiums on virtue 
and morality. The following couplet is by one of their 
holy men :— 

Tulshi kayi khet hai ; mansS bhayo kisiin. 
PAp puna dou bij hain : bawe so lune nidan. 

0, Toolshee, this body is the field and the soul is the 
husbandman : virtue and vice are seeds,— it, (the soul) 
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must reap whatever It sows."* Passages of this im- 
port abound in their books; but the example of their 
gods described ia their Shaatiirs is most shameful, and 
the daily practice of all H indoos, in spite of the many 
good moral precept« in their books is revolting to a 
reflecting mind. They believe they are at liberty to 
practise any vice, even the greatest, provided they per- 
form a few moat trifling external religious acts. If 
they bathe in the Ganges, repeat a few prayers, bow to 
idols, ofler them flowers and some other things, and 
repeat in the mornings and evenings the names of one 
or two of their supposed incarnations, and now and 
then give dinners to Brahmins, they believe they are 
quite safe and can practise any vice to promote their 
interest and satisfy their inclinations, provided they 
keep themselves clear of the law of the land. This is 
the case with all classes; but the h^her castes, that is, 
the prints, the warriors, the traders, and the writers 
are the worst ; and these are the men, who, in general 
possess some education and profess to be pious and 
eminently holy. All that they do is for gain and fame 
and pleasure ; and the world has no greater liars, cheats, 
and oppressors. These people will daily spend one or 
two hours in devotion with the greatest regularity and 
punctuality, and will the very moment they leave their 
devotions perpetrate the most wicked act if they can 
gain any thing by it ; this is in fact their daily prac- 
tice ; they spend part of the morning in devotion, and 
the remainder of the day tell lies, cheat, and commit 
every wickedness by which they can make anything. 
These holy men will think nothing of leaving a man to 
be murdered, or if a m.urder be committed any where 
they will let the murderer escape if it be to their ad- 
• Compare with OaL VI, 7, 8 va. and olhera 
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Tantage ; and if an innocent person be suspected and 
apprehended, thej will, sometimes, let him be hauged- 
False witnesses are very clieap in India ; and tlie na- 
tives that are employed in courts to help Europeans in 
administering justice are notoriously dishonest ; they 
always league with him who can give the most. And 
it is exceedingly difficult for the Judge to find out the 
truth of the matter, and througii the felsity of nativea 
many eases are decided wrongly. 

Obscene language is vety prevalent among the Hin- 
doos, and is always used when a person has aught 
to say against a human being, a brute, or an inani- 
mate thing. On those occasions when Europeans 
curse and swear, the Hindoos deal moat liberally in 
indecent language ; the cureing and swearing of Eu- 
ropeans is more or' less directly addr^sed to the Al- 
mighty; the indecent language of the Hindoos has refer- 
ence to the female relatives of the man spoken against ; 
this abuse is called gdke and is always directed at a ■ 
man's wife, mother, daughter, and sbter ; not all 
at once, but sometimes to one and sometimes to an. 
other. When there is a sharp and serious quarrel going 
on between two pereona, aU are abused in the most 
obscene language, and each one tries to esoel the 
other in the use of it towards his antagonist's female 
relatives. This ffdke is felt somewhat less peuuMly 
when a pereon has no such female relation as is named 
"in the abuse ; for instance, if the abusive language be 
meant for a sister, a man, if he have no sister does not 
feel it so keenly as he would if he bad one. These 
obscene allusions to females sometimes lead people to 
strike, wound, and kill each other. When a woman 
is a party to a quarrel abusive language is addressed to 
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her direct. They have become bo habituated to filtbjr 
language iu the form of galee that they do not Boem 
to be able to talk without it, and perhaps they are 
not quite cooscioua of three fourths of the obscene 
terms they daily use. All these filthy e^ipressioDa are 
used not in quarrelling only, because they are not al- 
ways quarrelling, but in conyereation also, and that for 
the moat trifling things ; all brutea and even inani- 
naate objects, with which they have to do, have their 
share. This disgusting custom is so prevalent every 
where, that little boys four or five years old are adepts 
in it. Parents hear their children using filthy language, 
but nerer dream of checking them, unless it be used 
with reference to any relation, connexion, or Mend. 

The Hindoos are extremely desirous of fame and 
often spend great sums for the gratification of this 
passion. They maie wells of strong masonry on pub- 
lic thoroughfares ; the professed motive for which is 
the convenience of the public, particularly travellers : 
but the real object is the acquisition of renown. With 
the same view, and in the same durable manner, they 
make bathing places (called ghauU tx hUrdie) with 
steps on the banks of rivers and tanks, and build tem- 
ples. For the same reason they also make a great noise 
about weddings, invite a great many of their friends, 
have dancing girls and fireworks, and drums and pip'is. 
At many of their festivals also they make great 
display; most of the wealthy among them would rather 
give away a rupee before a crowd than part with a 
single pice for th(f sake of charity when in private ; iu 
fcct, most of what they call their alma goes to the pock- 
eta of the Brahmins, who flatter them in return. 
They seldom give to the really needy ; and when they 
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do give, it ia by no meaoB according to their circum- 
gtatic^. When a beggar asks alma at the door, he i^ 
aimoat always sent away with a very little floor or grain 
which would not in general suffice to make a child's 
meal ; and these very men spend pretty good sums in 
other waya that bring them fame and make them popu- 
lar; this pa^ion for fame is common to all classes, high 
and low, rich and poor. We once saw a poor man, 
who would have felt parting with a pice, give away 
a rupee to a beting Brahmin with the greatest 
possible complacency, because there were people around 
him to see this donation. The monthly wages of this 
man waa about five rupees. There is great reason 
in India also for the old complaint, — " they call their 
lands after their own names ;" and this is also a way 
by which Hindoos attempt to hand their names down 
to posterity. People frequently call villages and marts 
after their names , and with the same view plant also 
extensive groves of the mangoe tree. 

Another prominent trait in the Hindoo character 
is creduKtii ; — and this is almost bonndleaa ; it is on 
this account that they believe the most absurd stories 
contained in their books. They believe, that in former 
times mankind used to live more than ten thousand 
years ; that one of their kings called Sagur had sisty 
thousand children, who were brought up in a pan of 
milk, and were at length reduced t« ashes by the 
curse of a holy man ; some of their heroes are said 
to have had ten heads and twenty arms ; they give 
credence to thousands of such absurdities related in 
their books. Whenever a marvellous story is related 
in their hearing, they at once believe it without ever 
questioning the truth of the matter. The writer has 
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heard some of them Bay, that there ia r country Bome- 
where on the face of the earth, the inhabitants of which 
have Buch long and broad ears, that whea they sleep 
they Bpread one under them, and cover themselTes with 
the otlier. An old woman once told us, that her hue- 
band, a sepoy (or soldier) in the British Army, had 
been to this place and had himself seen these 
monsterB. They believe there are some holy men in 
certain parts of the country who perform most wonder- 
ful miracles, though they have never witnessed the 
ferformauce of even one; when speaking of such 
a man, they take care to add that he hvea in a 
distant place ; a miracle at the vety time and on the 
very spot where the holy man's powers are advocated is 
never to be witnessed. An old man once told the 
Author that he had heard that a new bom European child 
was bathed in brandy ! and he probably believed it. 
If told that in a certain place a man had come down from 
heaven there are few but would give unhesitating cre- 
dence. When they hear of wonderful events they rarely 
exercise their judgment as to the probability or 
possibility of the occurrences. There are a very few 
persons, however, here and there, who, iasome respects 
and in some degree, form an exception to this descrip- 
tion. 

The higher classes of the Hindoos are cleanly both 
in their persons and attire; the middle and lower classes 
also bathe themselves daily, but cannot on account of 
their general poverty afford many changes of raiment. 
The H indoos are very civil and polite in their manners. 
This eivihty and politeness are, however, generally su- 
perficial and do not necessarily imply special oourtesy 
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The HindooB however are not more guUty on this 
count than the rest of the world since the latter iB 
everywhere characterised as cold and sdjUh. 

As might be assumed from their credulity the Hin- 
doos are among the most superstitious people in the 
world ; they have made themselves wretched slaves to 
thoueanda of imngidary evil spirits and influences, and 
do not know what lilierty of mind is ; they are in the 
grossest darliness and are always trouljling themselves 
with most unnecesaary fears. Whenever they engage 
in any businesa of importance, they invariably first 
consult their priests to know whether the time be 
auspicious or not. Superstition binds them as it were 
with fetters of inm;— a Hindoo would be regarded 
as mad who thought of doing anjrthing important with- 
out consulting the priest. Weddings, joiuTieys, the 
oonuncnccmcnt of the education of children, and a 
thousand similar things require the aid of the prieet, 
and this superstition is apparent in their daily life in 
ten thousand shapes. 



CHAPTER II. 



DivlMon into Caates— Bralimins or Prieata— Clihattriea or 
Soldiera— Vyflhes or Merchauta. 

One of the most remarkable cliaracteristica of the 
Hindoo nation is its division into castes, which has been 
maintained from time immemorial, and in the present 
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age, the Hindoo adherea to it with a tenacity which ends 
only with his life. Tlie different castes wUI by no 
means intermarry ; sometimes women of high castes 
elope with men of lower ones ; and more firequeutly 
men of high caste take into their houses, women that 
belong to the lower :— but intermarriage there is none. 
The distinction of castes is so rigidly adhered to, that 
a man of a lower caste might be dying, lint a man of 
a higher one would refuse to let him take water out of 
his cup, lest it should be defiled. A Hindoo would, in 
general, rather see his fellow man die than pass the 
bounds of his caste to help him. According to this sys- 
tem the son is not at Uberty to follow any trade or 
profession that ho pleases, but must per-foree continue 
in that which his father and forefathers have practised 
before him; — doing otherwise would be followed by 
excommunication. There are certain exceptions to this, 
however, which will be mentioned hereafter, 

The principal, or comprehensive castes are four ; 
viz. — tbe Braiimitis or priests ; GhliaUries or soldiers ; 
Vyshes or a particular class of mercliants ; and Sood- 
duTs or tradesmen and all othei^. Each of these is 
subdivided into scores of others, so that if all the di- 
visions and subdivisions were enumerated, they would 
amount to hundreds, We will notice m. some of the 
following chapters those that are more prominent. 

The Brahmins are the highest and most exclusive 
of these divisions or castes. When a Brahmin gets to 
the age of eight or nine, a thin cord called Janeo is given 
him, after some ceremonies, to keepabout his body; this ■ 
Janeo has the two ends joined, and goes over the right 
T and comes down to the waist on the left side ; . 
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aa the ceremonies that are performed vhen a Janra is put 
on a boy, are the same that are practised at a wedding, 
it will be unnet;ea8ary to describe them here, as they are 
to be spoken of in the sequel. The time when the Janeo 
is put on is an important period in the life of a Brahmin : 
before this period he is considered a mere child and as 
poBseBsed of no religion, and he can eat without bathing, 
and performing poojA or worship : afterwards he becomes 
one of the class of priests and must conform to those 
rules by which they are governed; he must not eat 
without bathing, nor without performing pooja also, if 
he is desirous of being eminently pious. 

A y»iing Brahmin, when he can learn, begins to 
study at an early age. All the Sanscrit writings are 
considered sacred and divine, and their grammars take 
the same rank. Sanscrit has become a dead language, 
fijid very few people can understand it well : and though 
this is the case, learned Brahmins, who intend to give 
their Ixiys a good education, would never think of 
teaching them Hindee first, which in the present age 
is their mother tongue and which the boys could learn 
easily. Were they to learn Hindee first, they would be bet- 
ter prepared to study Sanscrit : but it is beneath their 
dignity, and thus a hoy at once commences to repeat San- 
scrit sounds, parrot-like, out of hia grammar without 
understanding in the least degree what he repeats ; this 
he does for seven or eight years ; after which the tutor 
b^ns to explain to him what he has been repeating 
BO long. His misuse of his grammar for bo many years ie 
of course a very great loss of time; but that is-nothing to 
a Hindoo ; it it the custom, and he must do it ; if he go 
out of the beaten track to find a better and a speedier 
way of acquiring or imparting knowledge, he will gain 
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ridicule as his reward, he mutt do as die age before faim 
has done ; for which reaaon the manners and cus- 
toms of the Hindoos have, in a great measure, renuuned 
unchtmged during thousands of years. After studying 
one or two grtunmars the young Brahmiu goes on with 
other Sanscrit books, if be be in good circumstances and if 
his father wish him to be a tolerably learned man; — if 
not, he only studies that book which teaches him the 
duties of a priest ; this being soon over, tiiose who stop 
here are not much wiser than those who have never stu- 
died any thing. A large number of Brahmins who act aa 
priests hare never studied even the grammar : they have 
ouly learned to repeat some Sanscrit passages that are 
used at pooji and certain ceremonies, with a general 
knowledge of what is meant in the§e passages. A great 
many of those Brahmins who do not act as priests, but 
are merchants or formers, study only the Hindee in 
which they carry on their business. Learning among' ' 
Brahmins in the time of the Hindoo Rajahs, was perhaps 
prevalent ; but in the present age they are very igno- 
rant; the Sanscrit literature is immense and there la 
not one in a thousand, who can read and understand 
any difficult book. In Beuares, wbiob is the strong- ' 
bold of Hiudooism, and in a few other places, there are 
really learned men who can uuderstand and explain 
the most difficult Sanscrit books ; but the thousanda 
of those who are called Pandits (or lesmed) in every 
part of Hindoostan, are merely nominally bo ; they 
have the appearance of a Pandit, that is, they wear long 
dhotees* and point their foreheads, and can perhaps 
read a fen Sanscrit books of modem and easy style ; 
but this is aU. There are thousands of Brahmins who 
do not know even this much ; again there are hundreds. 
* The cloth that oarrw foe Uousew. 
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of thouisands who are altogether illiterate, and do not 
know even a aiugle letter of the Hindee Alphabet. 
This is inferioi-ity to men of lower castes, — since 
many of these can read Sanscrit, Hindee and Persian. 
All those Brahmins who are quite iUilerate are farmers 
or peons, or support themselves in such trades or situ- 
ations that require no education. 

The Brahmins, says a European Writer, "are sub- 
jected to auch severe duliea, tiiat (celibacy excepted) 
very few Eoman Catholic monks can bear a comparison 
wittthem. The Bmiiiniii must spend a number of 
yeara in the house of his instructor (Gooroo) until he 
can well espound the Vedaa, which is a long and 
tedious study. Then only he may or rather lie mitsf 
marry, and become the father of a family. His daily 
life is iHjund by a strict ritual ; the many prayers, ab- 
lutions, and sacrifices imposed upon the Brahmin, de- 
mand a great portion of his time, as the facility with 
which he may defile himself, {which must be atoned 
for by penance ) requires uncommon vigilance," " In 
old ^e it is a mle, or at least a custom, for the Brah- 
mins to go into solitude, and to davote themselves to 
telf-ieholding (contemplation,) whereby alone Niniani 
(absorption into the Supreme Beiug) can be obtained."* 
The same Author in another part of his work speaks 
of the Brahmin's hfe as being one of severe friaU. But 
we, being in the country where Brahmins live, say, that 
they lead as comfortable and easy lives aa any other 
beings in this part of the world. The writer, who 
says all this, has never been to India, but has only 
read their ancient )H>oks, A Brahmin here does not 
spend a number of years in the house of hia instructor 

* Couut M. BjiirnHtjema'a Theogonj of tlie Hindooa. p. IE. 
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but lives in his own house; adiaciple, however, serves his 
teacher as much as he can, and one in a thousand may 
leave his home and study in Beuares or some 
other holy city with a teacher, for a number of 
years — but this ia rare. Brahouus, if they have 
means, marry long before they can expound the Vedas. 
The prayers, ablutious, and sacrifices of a Bi-ahmin do 
»iO( take up a great portion of his time. His abstain- 
ing to eat with people of lower castes, and keeping him- 
self from pollution in other ways, requires no effort ; 
doing all this is a second nature to him; andbesides, 
it is nothing peculiar to him ; — people of all castes 
do the same with reference to those that are below 
them. The Brahmins never go into solitude ; but in 
everii pari of their life live with their families. In 
short, they do not lead a hard life ; if they have 
wealth they live in all the luxury in which people of 
other castes live. If they are poor, they have to exert 
themselves in some way or other to maintain themselves 
and their families. 

Brahmins support themselves in different ways. Many 
act as priests to others; they are employed in this 
capacity by wealthy people of other castes, on a 
monthly pay that varies from one rupee to four, be- 
sides what they get on holidays and festivals ( which 
are numerous in the year), and at weddings, births, 
and deaths which take place in the family. A priest 
has generally a number of families under his spiritual 
care. Besides performing poojd or worship, be attends 
at weddings, births, and deaths, and also acts as an 
astrologer. Most of the priests can thus obtain on an 
average seven or eight rupees a month ; some more 
and others leas. Many Brahmins support themselves 

..Cin.8lc 
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by teaching students Sanscrit. They t^fl no fixed 
sums from their scholars, but leave their w^es to their 
capacity and pleasure. They are paid by them in 
very atnaU sums of money, and grain, flour, and pieces 
of cloth. This is, however, a very precarious means of 
support as the soholars themselves are in general poor. 
A few Pandits here and there, who have private 
means, teach gratis. A great many Brahmins go about 
begging ; this they think no disgrace, but say, it is 
one of their allowed means of support. Some of 
these begging Brahmins pretend to tell fortunes also. 
They see the lines on a man's palm and pretend to in- 
terpret tbem and tell him what will befal him in after 
life; they always take care to preach a prosperous future. 
Sometimes their mistakes are so manifest that a hearty 
laugh is raised against them by the bystanders ; for 
instatioe, they will examine the lines about his palm 
or thumb and tell him he will soon be married, when the 
man is married already, and so forth. Tbese people 
moat generally impose upon women when their husbands 
are absent from home, and work well upon their cre- 
dulity, and as soon as they get anything, hurry 
away from the place, lest they should be observed 
by some male member of the family. A fortune 
telling Brahmin will often minutely enquire into 
the past condition, oircujnstances, and incidents of 
a Hindoo of rank or wealth, to whom he is an 
utter stranger, and then come and relate the whole 
to him, pretending that he has acquired this infor- 
mation supematurally. The dupe, quite astonished to 
hear all this about himself fr^jm an utter stranger, 
will believe in his pret«nded power and give him 
something. The fortune teller will not, of course, 
enquire about the man from his seryanta or relations 
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on the spot ; but from some neighbour, acquaint- 
auce, or relation living aomewhere else. There are 
thousands of Brahmins who maintain themselves by 
aierchandise and by farming, and a great number by 
acting as soldiers in the British Army and as peons in 
s Government offices. 



Brahmins are of various sects, some of whom use 
animal food and others do not. Certain animals only 
are kUled by those that eat flesh, as sheep, he-goats, 
deer, rabbits, pigeons, partridges and some others 
that are considered dean and lawful. Some of 
those, who do not use animal food, oceasionally 
make soup of gravel. They pick up two or three 
bandf^Us of small and clean gravel and boil it with 
powdered turmerick and other apices; after boiling 
it for half an hour or so, to extract a species of oil 
which they say it contains, they take out the gravel 
and throw it away, and eat cakes with the soup. The 
poorer classes of Brahmins are gluttonous. Feasting 
them is considered very meritorious by people 
of other castes, who invit« tliem to religious 
dinners, when they eat a great deal ; some of them can 
devour about four pounite of solid food at a meal. 
All Brahmins claim to be gods and are regai-ded as such 
by others. People frequently prostrate themselves 
at their feet, and they receive this worship with the 
greatest complacency and satisfaction. Frequently 
however, when a quarrel or afiray takes place between 
them and people of other castes, the gods are abused 
and beat«n, and sometimes murdered. Hundreds of 
these gods are imprisoned by the British Government 
for their crimes, and if they deserve it are hanged- 
Notwithstanding this humiliation and degradation they 
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Are BtOl diviiiitiea in the estimation of the Hindoos ! In 
the time of the Hindoo RijiJis they exercised great 
power, and were indeed very tjTaunical ; and in those 
sUteB that are jet immediately under Hindoo RulerB 
they still claim great authority. But under the British 
Government they are on a level witli the other castes, 
and a Brahmin of the highest sect, when convicted of 
a crime, has to work hard side by side with the dirtiest 
sweeper, — the meanest being in the creation in hia 
estimation, t 

Chhattbies.* The next caste in order is that of the 
Warriors. All the males of this caste have the title of 
Singh, which is affixed to their names, and means a Zifm. 
People of one or two lower castes occasionally as- 
sume this title, though they would never pretend 

. to maintain a claim to it before a Chhattree. Chhat- 
triea are also entitled to wear the Janeo or sacred cord 

, which they take about the age that the Bralimins do. 
In the time of their independence they were the only 
soldiers, and always made excellent warriors, 

The weapons of this caste were a sword, a spear. 
and a shield, that hung at the back when not in use. 
Before the invention of gunpowder, when warriors came 
in contact with each other with swords, battles of 
course used to be very bloody, and those were the times ■ 
to try the mettle of soldiers. The glittering of a 
naked aword was enough to strike terror into the 

f Sometimes wben a Brabmiu hates any one most bitter);, 
be refrains from ahaving hiroaelf, which, he believea, will surelj 
kill his enemy unleaa he compromise with and compensate him. 

* The; are also called Thdkoors and Rifipoots, 
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hearts of any man ; but the Chhattriea thought it 
their glory to fece the Bword. F^htiag for the protec- 
tion of thoir country is accordiug to the Hindoo 
Scriptures their imperative duty. In the present day 
a great many of them are employed in the British 
Army ; but this service is not confined to them,— 
other castes also are engaged. All when trained in the 
European manner make good Boldiera. There are many 
Chhattries who act as merchants and larmera and 
peons and no forth. Members of this caste arc allowed 
to study the Sanscrit language ; but they must not 
read the Vcds or the most sacred of the Hindoo 
Scriptures j^they may only hear them. The majority 
can read Hindee, and the favourite books with all 
of them are the Mahabharat and the Rdmayan, eepcially 
the latter. Both of these were originally written in 
Sanscrit and were aftewards translated into Hindee by 
a learned Hindoo. These books are read by nearly all 
of them in Hindee. The reason why they peruse them 
with so gi'eat interest is, that they contain accounts of 
the great wars that took place in ancient times. The 
Ramayan, which deicribes a great war waged by Ram, 
king of Ajodhya or Oude, and one of the Hindoo 
inciirnations, against Rawau, a celebrated King of Ceylon, 
ia the constant companion of every Chhattree. 

The R^mdyan andjhe Mahabhirat both in Sanscrit 
and Hindee, are in verse and are works of no ordinary 
poets. 

The Warriors are in genera! a proud race and look with 
contempt on all castes that are below thom. They used 
formerly to oppress the poor, and do so still in those parts 
of the country that are not directly under the British 
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Those are the people that do oot like to have dangh- 
ters, and who were till lately in the habit of killing 
theui, even under the British Government. Once a Mo- 
bomedaa, being in a village in Oude, where there were 
a gi'eat many CbhattrieH, had a daughter and was ad- 
vised b; these people to murder her ; he being much in 
thebr company and imbibing mauy of their ideas and 
prejudices intended doing ao j but bis wife, who had » 
daughter for the first time, heard of his intention, fled 
from the house with the baby, and hid herself in a jungle 
outside the village. Her friends made a diligent search 
for her, found her at last in her hiding place, and prevailed 
upon her to leave her place of concealment aud go into 
the houee on condition that her daughter's life should 
be spared. The word given was kept, the child lived, 
grew up to be a woman, and bad a family. 

A large number of Chhattries are landholders, and 
in this capacity are always quarrelling and fighting 
amoi^ themselves ; very few of them, if any, eiyoy 
peace of mind, and they very frecjuently murder each 
other. Hindoo landholders are the most litigious people 
in the world, and always have some compkint or other 
in courts; ratbcr than settle a matter peaceably they will 
pursue each other with the most deadly hatred, and thus 
the lands, chattels, cattle, and even the houses of many 
are sold, and they are reduced to a most destitute con- 
dition. Fathers, very often, become bitter enemies to 
sons ; and sons to fathers ; and brothers to each other ; 
and thus wage interuecine warfare. The fire of enmity 
almost always ragea in the breast of a Hindoo land- 
holder, and when the cause of it is somewhat of an 
extraordinary nature, he avenges himself after the lapse 
of ten or even twenty yoais, if an opportunity offers. 
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Vtshus, or merchants. This is the third Hindoo 
caate. Europeans, who apeak of Hindoo castes, always 
inchide in this cla^ formers, and sometimes tradesmen 
too ; this is incorrect, the two latter belong to the Sood- 
dur or fourth general class. All merchants even do 
not belong to this third caste, but many of them are of 
the fourth comprehensive one. People of this third J 
class also have the Janeo or the sacred cord. They 
trade in different articles and carry on the trade both 
by wholesale and retail. The wholesale trade is 
carried on by those who are possessed of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of nipeea, and the retail 
by those who are possessed only of small means. 
The poor Vysliea or Bamyoi as they are commonly 
called, have small shops with few articles that are 
in common use among the people. They sell flour, 
(of different kinds of grain, such as wheat, peas apd so 
forth,) suttoo, {flour of some parched grain,) salt, clarified 
butter, parched grain, {much used, especially by travel- 
lers) hard molasses, called goor, sugar of different degrees 
of refinement, spices of every kind, such as cloves, 
cardiimoms, cinnamon, pepper, cayenne pepper, nut- 
meg?, allspice, Jic. All these are cheap ; the dearest 
artidle in common use is gJtee, or clarified butter, 
which now sells at about tliree pounds per rupee. 
A Baniyi, who deals in these has two or three small 
rooms to serve as store-rooms ; and keeps his goods 
in earthen pots piled one upon another. In front of 
these rooms, he has a small verandah in which he sits 
with a portion of every thing, — almost all being here 
in baskets. He sells all hi^ articles by weight and 
nothing by measure ; and keeps leaves of a small tree 
of the oak kind in which he puts up spices and such 
trifles for hiscuatomeraj these leaves serve the sama 
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purpose in this country, that paper does in Europe and 
America ; they are brought from the country by poor 
villagers and sold at n trifling price, Baniyos in towns 
and citieakeep every requisite for household use, but those 
living in small Tillages, who are generally bo poor that 
the whole of their capital is not worth more than fifteen 
or twenty rupees, have ouly a few gooda and those too 
of aninferiorquality; since the inhabtanta of villages ure 
generally very poor and tiieir requirements are few. 
In cities, there are scores of Baniyis' ahopa ; in the 
country there is seldom more than one in each rill^;e. 
People, rarely take flour from Bauiyis, because it is 
coarse and mixed with flour of an inferior kind, and 
dearer also than what they get in other ways. The; 
purchase grain from the market, where every sort ia 
daily exposed for sale in large heaps, by a class of men 
called Bypdret», (merchants,) and get it ground by wo- 
men of their own families, or by others who support 
themselves by grinding com. 

Some rf the Baniyis deal in confectionary. Theao 
sweetmeats are made of fine flour, clarified butter, 
sugar and sugar candy, raisins, cardamoms, rosewater, 
and other ingredients, made up in different ways, and 
those of the best quality are sold at about six pounds 
per rupee. These people make also two or three kinds 
of oakes of flour fried in ghee, (poareet and kacharareei,) 
which are mostly used by travellers and strangers 
who do not like the trouble oi cooking their food, or 
who have not cookii^ utensils with them. They also 
detd increcun, boiled milk, and curdled milk (dahee,) 
which latter is quite thick, and being of a cooling 
nature Is much used in the hot season. Those who 
deal in these ready made eatables, are called Halw&ees ; 
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and the milk that tbey sail, and that of which cream 
and curdled milk are mnde, they procure from the 
people of the caste catted Aheers or cowherds. 

There are some also of this caste who act aa 
Apothecaries and Druggists. Sach men in large cities 
have all the plants, herbs, and drugs in their shops 
that are believed to possess medicinal qoalities. 
Tlie number of these plants and drugs in a tropical 
climate, and with the teeming vegetation of an extensive 
country, like India, amounts to thousands. They do 
not sell medicines ready prepared but only the ingre- 
dients of which they are made. When native physi- 
cians prescrilje for their patients, they name the in- 
gredients in the prescription, and the mode of prepar- 
ing the medicine ; and the patient himself, or his friends 
make it according to the direction. Almost all plants, 
herbs, and drugs are kept in earthen pots. 

A number of Vyshes are cloth-merchants, and deal 
in all sorts of linen and woollen stuffs. If they are 
possessed of large capital (say about seventy or eighty 
thousand rupees) they deal in these things by whole- 
sale ; if possessed only of small means, they sell 
by retail. Many of the etaSs that they sell are manu- 
factured in different parts of the country, but a good 
many of them are imported irora Europe. Cloth 
merchants keep their goods within their shops, but 
sit in a verandah with some pieces, and as customers 
wish to inspect different stuffs, they bring them 
out. It takes some time to make a bargain with them, 
more especially, if a good many rupees are involved in 
the transaction. When a customer eipresses his desire 
to purchase some kind of cloth, three or four pieces of 
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that description are throwu before him, and he is asked 
to make hie choice. These pieces first etiown him 
are generally of an inferior qualitj', and are present- 
ed at first with the view of selling tliem off to ad- 
vantage if possible, aa the good pieces of that kind 
that remain are aure to bring in a good price of them- 
selves. If the cuetomer be inexperienced in these 
matters, he pays an exorbitant pt;ice for an inferior 
article; but, if he possess any knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds and qualities of cloth and of the character 
of the merchant, he demands the best, these the 
merchant demurs at bringing out at once. When 
the customer has made his choice, the price is talked 
about; the merchant is asked to say what he will 
take per yard ; the latter, before mentioning the price, 
ahnoat always aska, whether he may tell the truth at 
once or make a bargain according to custom ; which 
latter means, whether he may ask for the article 
three or four times more than it is really worth. 
Being desij-ed by the customer to tell the truth at once ; 
the merchant tells his price which is always twice or 
, thrice the real worth, and what he will eventually take. 
The bargain always takes time ; which depends npon 
the extent of the purchase ; if it amount to twenty 
or thirty rupees, it seldom takes less than an hour. 
and a purchaser has almost always to visit several shops 
before he is able to accommodate himself. These peo- 
ple are very expert in the measurement of cloth and 
always manage to cheat, unless purehasers eye them 
sharply when they are meaauring. Even when they 
have measured, they must ije watched lest they should 
change it and give one of an inferior quality or of 
shorter measurement ; this they do with tlie greater 
ikcility, as crowds in the street and about the shops 
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are apt to attract the attention of purchasers. Peo- 
ple coming in from the country are often cheated 
by them in this manner, and often find their pieces a 
few yards shorter than what they have paid for, Au 
honest man may endeavour to conviaoe them, and 
indeed all other merchants that their deceitful practices 
are dishonest, but he will only get laughed at, and 
called a fool for his pains ; they say, these practices are 
a means of their livelihood and an important branch of 
their trade ; and they really believe that there is not 
the least moral evil in them. They urge in estenuii- 
tion of their dnplicity that they could not support 
themselves if they were not to do so 1 and despite 
this are very strict in their daily devotions and con- 
sider themselves very religious and even holy. 

In all the lai^e commercial cities of Northern India 
there is a class of men called dalldk* who gain a liveli- 
hood by pretending to assist in strikii^ bargains bet- 
ween merchants and customers. There are dalldls for all 
the principal articles of commerce, and they are ever on 
the alert to intrude between merchants and customers. 
The truth is, they league with the merchants to fleece 
purchasers ; ostensibly they act for the customer, but 
the merchants being their friends, and understanding 
them very well do not resent their interference. The 
d<iUah have, from time immemorial, formed them- 
selves into a professional body and think they have 
a perfect right to get in between the two parties, 
and having an understanding; with merchants always 
take something from them out of the money paid by 
the customer as a remuneration for their labour, part of 
which consists in procuring purchasers. These mer- 
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ebuita and barguiMsakers, have a lacret means of 
oonuuunicatioa by which the; tnnsict businesa to a 
large amount, without uttering a single ward about 
th« price, and this in the presence of otliera. The 
merchant and the t/oZMi put their right handa under e. 
piece of cloth, to prevent the motions of the fingers 
from being perceived. The fingers and their parts 
Eepresent pieces of money, and by them the price per 
yard, seer or maund (weights) is made known ; tbejr 
simply use the words yes or no to signify assent or 
dissent. Thousands of these Baniyos, who are poaseas- 
ed of more capital, deal on a largo scale in cotton, salt- 
petre, indigo, and a hundred other things. A very few 
are employed here and there in some other ways. 

Many of this class who are very we^thy are Bankers. 
They establish banks in some of the laigest cities of 
India and transmit money by means of drafts, an ac- 
commodation to tfae public which is, as in Europe, a 
stimulus to commercial enterprise, and a source of 
large profit to themselves. Others of them are 
money-chai^rs ; they purchase copper coin in bulk 
at the rate of exchange, and sell at the nominal 
value (and often above this rate when there is a 
comparative scarcity of it) to those who are desirous of 
exchanging pice (or copper coin) for rupees. In large and 
populous towns and cities this business is lucrative, or at 
least remunerative, as copper coin is in great demand, 
because the greater parts of daily exchanges or purobases 
are made rather in pice than in mpees. 

The memberaof this caste affect to rejoice at the death 
of an old Mend or relation, and those, who are weal- 
thy, throw out alms (coaBistmg of pieces of copper mo- 
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ney) vHtit the bodj is borne ava; to be burnt. They 
say, that they Bbould rejoice because their friend is 
^ne away from a world of suSeriDg, to one where 
there ia perfect happinese ; this rejoicing is however, 
mere affectation ; — unless there be a tangible cause for 
it. Of all tbe four principal classes into which Hindoos 
are divided, this is by &r the wealthiest ; and some 
of them are indeed possessed of immeuae riohes, in soma 
cases almost fabulous wealth ; and since they enjoj 
perfect security of life, honour and property, under a just 
and equitable gOTemment in which there can be no ex- 
tortion in high places, their business flourishes and their 
wealth increases. Under the Mohomedan Oovern- 
ment they were never safe ; they were obliged to pur- 
chase the friendship and protection of the Moslem 
BulerB at a dear rate and carried on buainesa at 
great risk. 

The people of this oaste are Tery effeminate. They 
cannot endure hard work ; and when they quarrel and 
liave high words, they seldom come to blows. The saying 
is very common in the country that when they quarrel 
and threaten each other, " tbeir bark is worse than 
their bite," instead of using the stones and brickbats 
that may be lying loose in the streets, they will 
pretend to loosen those that are fast in the ground ; 
these they are unable to loosen at the time and 
thus save themselves the exertion required in throw- 
jng stones at each other. As they very seldom do any 
hard work, but the majority of them, being mer- 
chants in some way or other, sit in their shops, 
tail(»r-fashion, the whole day, and at the same tinae live 
on noorisbing diet, they are inclined to be corpulent 
They are the most avaricious daae in the country 
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The Bmallest substitute for coin tbat passes current as 
cowree or small shell, about a 
re equivaleat to a penny, yet 
they are exceedingly loth to let one of these cuwree* 
go. When a beggar cornea before their shops to beg, 
they give him a couple oieoiereet. They are a very shrewd 
people, and understand their interests very well, and 
always manage their concerua with the greatest care 
and caution. 



CHAPTER III. 

CASTES, — CONTINUED. 
Sooddurs or the fourth geueral Class— Kityatlia or Writers — 

The fourth general class of the Hindona is that of 
the Sooddurs, comprising of hundreds of divisions and 
sub-divisions. The highest caate among the Sooddurs 
is that of the Kdyaths or Writers, many of whom 
are ashamed to .be numbered in this class, and would 
fain reckon themselves in the neit higher caste ; which 
however disowns them. The sacred Writinga of the 
Hindoos allow the sacred cord to this caste also; but 
Kiyaths in every part of the country do not wear it. 
These people believe themselves to be the descendants 
of a certain personage in heaven; who acts as a writer 
and keeps an account of every thing that takes pliice 
there. Kayatbs support themselves in varioua ways. 
A great many of them act as Patwarees or recorders 
and writers ofaccouute of the tracta of land held by each 
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landholder and cultivator, and also of the r 
alized from those lauds. For this work they get a 
ommission from the landholders. A good many 
Kayaths get their livelihood by teaching boys the 
Hiudee language atid Hiudee Arithmetic. All the 
instruction that they impart to their pupils is meant 
to enable them to read and write letters and work 
sums about the purchase aad «ale of commodities, land 
aodsoforth. Asaremuneratiou for their labour they 
got two or three annas per month from each scholar, 
besides a few monthly and yearly perquisites. Each 
pupil supplies him twice or thrice a month with flour 
(sometimes rice instead) some kind of ddl (pulse) a 
little ghee, salt, and a few spices, sutBcient to make 
a meal for him. Thus if a teacher has twenty scholars 
and most of them are in tolerably good circum- 
stances, he can have between fifty and sisty meals 
in a month which will support himself, his wife, 
and two or three children. At the time of great 
festivals they get more eatables and also clothes. 
There is a festival in which a teacher takes alt his pu- 
pils round, and makes them sing at their parents' doors 
and get*, it may be in favourable circumstances, about 
tweuty rupees. Taking the yearly income of a good 
teacher of tJiia caste into consideration, he gets on an 
average sis rupees a month ; but many, who live in poor 
villages do not get more than half this amount. On 
the whole this is a poor means of livelihood, and the 
m^ority of tbese teachers are perhaps, worse off than 
any other class of Hindoos ; the reason of which is, 
that the mass of the people are regardless of education. 

Hundreds of this caste act as lawyers in all the courts 
of the country, and in this capacity perhaps surpass 
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all the lawyere of the world, if uabluBhing mendacity, 
tnd unscrupulouBneaH, be the characteriatics of a good 
lawyer. 1!liese lawyers leam the PerBian language in 
which they do aU their business both public and pri- 
vate ; in &ot, they corrospood in it, use mueh of it in 
their conversation, and forgetting that their mother 
tongue is Hindee, look down upon those of their brethren 
who speak that language only. All these lawyers are 
lilco half starved greedy wolves, and rob without the 
least mercy all those who fell into their dutches. 
These people pretend to be veiy pious, and put 
on an air of great sanctity, as soon as their trade 
begins to flourish. They are very strict in the 
observance of the ceremonies of their religion, which are 
trifling and childish enough, but would think nothing 
of haling an innocent man to the gaUowa if they wera 
made the ridier by it. Part of the morning they 
spend in devotion, which consists in bathing, and wor- 
shipping images ; and then the greater part of the day 
they devote to the legal virtues of the grossest dishones- 
ty, fyaehood, robbery, oppre^ion, and, even indirect 
murder. They will be wilfully and deliberately guilty 
of the grossest crimes if they can thereby be gainers. 
They seem to hare the most confused notions as to 
virtue and vioe; they, with other Hindoos, talk a, great 
deal of p^ or sin, and potmn, virtue, but do not know 
what they meaa They seem to believe that the whole 
of virtue consists in observing the oereihonies of their 
rel^on j and provided they do so they cau commit any 
Mn they like, opposed alike to natural and revealed 
religion. Dishonesty, oppression, and all such crimes, 
they say, are a necessary part of their profession and 
a means of subsistenoe without which they could 
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not support themselves.* Thej are certiunly 
amongst the most faithful servants of the Evil one ; 
and these men, with thoae connected with the police 
and the covirts in different capacities are bo devoted to 
the practice of dishonesty and even actual crime, that 
the; would seem almost to be demons incarnate ; many 
are employed by Qovemment in other capaoities, but 
most as writers, all pracUsing as muoh dishonesty as 
their sitnations allow them. 

All the Kiyatha that learn Persian and carry on 
l^eir business in it are oalltid "half Mobomedans," 
that is, they are said not to be strict Hindoos; their 
oonversation savours more of Mohomedanism than 
Hlndooism ; the reason of which is that aU the Persian 
books that they study have a leaven of Mohomedanism, 
and the subjects of which SMoe of them pcinctpally 
treat are the doctrines of this religion, and consequently 
these R^yaths inbibe these notions. In fact, they 
generally believe the religion of the Moselms to be 
true, though it refutes the one tbey profess; this 
is one of their many inconsistencies. Almost all Ka- 
yath boys, that study Persian, do so under Mohomedan 
teachers ; besides small sums of money that these 
teachers receive monthly from their scbolarB as their 
wages, many E&yath boys wash the cups and plates 
of these teachers, though no orthodox Hindoo is al- 
lowed to do so by his Shasturs. In the eyes of 
Hindoos, Mohomedans and Christians are both equally 

* It is said, once, when eome bidiuit orbuSboua werep«rform- 
hlg, 0D« of them wked auotiter, whethar bdj' one had seen the 
DbtU'b iaefajftol, (Tonng ones.) I hairs ateu," nns the reply. 
" Who ara they r wked he again. "The Laayen, beoauae they 
are always doing mote muchiel than good," replied tiie other od«. 
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imulpaii, and the food that they eat is also so unholy that 
111) Hindoo may even touch it. But these boys wash the 
cups and plates of their teaehers, though they may 
have even eaten beef out of them, one of the worst 
things that an orthodox Hindoo could touch, Hin- 
doos of all respectable classes aro forbidden to eat 
onions, garlic, and turnips, but all Kdyaths use these 
things moat freely and publicly; — they ^ve a great 
deal to BrahmiitB, who on this account take no notice 
of their inconsistency. Noorthodos Hindoo of thehigher 
and middle castes would dare even to touch a fowl, — 
it is thought so unclean ; but there id a sect amoug 
the KAyaths, called Bhat ndgarg, towards the weatwTi 
parts of Northern India who eat fowls and are not- 
withstanding considered good and respectable Hindoos. 
All KSyaths are very fond of meat also, and use a 
great deal of it, though not so much as the Moho- 
uiedans do. They are also addicteil to tlie use of 
intoxicating liquor and use it both at home and 
in theii- meetings. The majority of this class make a 
great deal of money in Government service, but they 
are in general very eitravbgnnt, and aa a class are 
not half 80 wealthy as the third cante of Hindoos, 
— the Baniyas or merchants. They are more liberal 
to Bralimins than the people of any other caste; 
and the priests in their turn flatter them, aa being 
very pious and aa possessed of great spiritual merit. 
For the sake of a little gain, priests countenance all 
the vices that K&yaths commit in their situatiooH 
and other ways ; and the latter believe, if they make 
thousands of rupees by the most dishonest means, 
and give a little of it to Brahmins, the whole affair 
is sanctified and they are not chargeable with the 
least sin. 
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Some of thoae E&yaths that poBsess no education 
and cannot therufors act as lawyera, teachers, or nritera, 
support themselTea as peons or t^rioulturiste ; but 
really very few of them ore found in these capacities. 
Compared with every other clius of Hindoos, the Ka- 
yatbs are few in numbw. 

Another division of the fourth general caste or 
that of the Sooddvrt is the tillers of the land 
or Farmara. This comphsea Quwerous sub-di^iaiona. 
The whole olEifiB of the original agriculturists, however, 
consists of two larger divisions (Kisans and Kachhees,) 
the former of wirnm oonfine thamselves almost solely 
to the production of grain; and the latter besides grain, 
raise all sorts of vegetables, fruits and flowers. All the 
land in the country belongs of course to Government ; 
thereforecertain wealthy people of ditfurent caateamake 
contracts with Government for the revenue of certain 
districts. Cultivators take small tracts of land from 
the landholders, or Zameendars, us they are called^ 
and cultivate it and pay them the amount of rent 
per acre fixed by Government. In those parts of the 
country that are directly under native Princes, great 
extortion and oppresaion are practised upon cultivators 
by Collectors of land revenue ; they very frequently 
embezEle Government money and then compel the cul- 
tivators to pay additional rent to supply the deficiency ; 
and when they see the land hiis produced more 
than its usual quantity of grain, the same compulsion 
is practised. The surplus revenue, the produce of thia 
iniquitous systecn, tbey appropriate to their own use. 
Such extortion, however, cannot be practised by Col- 
lectors iu the British territory ; they dare not take mors 
than what is fixed by Qovemment All that peou> 
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collecting revenue can do is, to go and ask for grain 
while tlie people are threshing it out : thus they 
get a few seers of it. Some of tliem who have 
cows in the neigbourhood, ask for bhoosd, (bruised 
husks of grain and its stalks) which tiiey get. 
Landholders also sometimes take bhooad from their 
tenants, and now and then make them work without 
paymeut for themselves ; and when cultivators are 
unable to pay the rent in money, at harvest time 
they (the landholders) take grdin from them instead 
to some advantage. Farmers employ the lowest class of 
people in the country Bhangeea, Mektere, or Sweepers, 
whose business it is to remove filth, clean publio 
streets and keep swiae, to carry manure to their fields, 
which they do in coarse canvasB bags, put on small bul- 
locks. This manure the sweepers are collecting for 
months and sell at the time of ploughing fields. Far- 
mers also collect for themselves as much as they can. 
It is placed Jn fields in heaps, and is carried to all the 
parts of the field in small baskets, both before and after 
the field is ploughed. The manure is used for vegeta- 
bles and certain grains. 

Farmers in this countty always plough their fields 
with bullocks. The Indian plough is a rude and prim- 
itive implement, made of wood ; but as the ground 
is ploughed only when softened by the periodical rains, 
it is sufficiently strong for the work required. The 
ground is ploughed over three or four times to prepare 
it for the reception of the seed, which is sown in three 
different ways ; in one, whUe the field is being plough- 
«d for the last time, a man walks behind the plough 
and drops seed in the furrow ; in another, a long tube 
is attached to the plough perpendicular to the furrow ; 
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while the plough is moving forward the man tliat htiMs 
it, drops seed in the tube at the upper end, and the seed 
falls in the furrow at the other— a modification of 
the European drill ; in the third, the seed is thrown and 
scattered over tlie surface of the field with the hand i 
small grain ia sown in this manner. After the seed 
of the larger kind is sown, a pretty wide and long 
plank with the driver on it, is dragged over the field 
by a pair of bullocks ; this operation covers the seed 
and makes the surface of the ground even and smooth. 
This plank is not, however, used for the smaller grain ; 
but the field is f^in slightly ploughed, which answers 
the same purpose as harrowing does. 

A Farmer's business is known to be flourishing, or 
otherwise, by the number of ploughs that he can use 
on his farm, and the number of pairs of bullocks that 
he can keep. If he is a poor man, he can cultivate 
a few acres only and can keep only one pair of 
bullocks. The produce of such a piece of land can 
support (provided there be a timely and sufficient quan- 
tity of rain) a family of six or seven persons,— this 
number including two or three children. If a farmer 
ia in good cirourastancea, he can cultivate more land 
and keep four or five paira of bullocks ; his income is 
larger, and he can live comfortably, according to the 
Hindoo id«a of comfort; — that is, he can have a 
larger house, a great many brass cooking and eating 
utensils in his house ; the women of his family oau 
have silver and gold ornaments, and use finer and gayer 
stuffs for their dresses ; he can ofteuer use finer flour 
and more ghee in the preparation of his dishes ; he 
can whh ease and convenience keep two or three cows 
and buffalpes, and have an abundance of milk and 
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bntt«r; and he can epend larger sums in weddings 
and fe^ts and thus muke more noiee in the world than 
his poorer neigbbours; in fiue he can live ia oompctra- 
live luxury. 

Irrigation forme one of the moat important duties 

of a Hindoo agriculttxrist. After a good rainy seaeon 
aad at other times nbo, when there are pretty heavy 
falls ef rain, he ia Haved this labour; but he is never 
able throughout the year, entirely to dispense with it. 
In the rainy seaeon farmers surround their fields with 
little banks of earth, that they may retain and take in, all 
the rain that falls in tliem. Every drop of it is pre- 
cious and they are sorry if, during the fall of a heavy 
and long eoiUluued shower, some of it makes its way 
through the hank. But after a field ia sown they will 
let it run off, when they think they have as much as is 
required for wetting the ground and seed. Host fields 
have wells attached to them for irrigation. These 
wella are generally small and liave no masonry work 
about tbem, their circumfereuce is abont one fourth 
of those that have it, and only one pair of bullocks at 
a time can be used to draw An inclined plane of 
earth ia made adjoiniag the well, wide enough for two 
bullocks to walk abreast. One end of this inclined 
plane is raised above the surface of the ground about 
five or sis feet, and the other is as many feet below it. 
A light friime work is attached to ttie neck of the 
bullocks ; one end of a long rope ia tied to the middle 
of this piece, and the other to a large leather bag. 
At the edge of the sell, there are two strong and 
thick piecea of wood about four feet apai-t ; a cross 
piece of wood rests upon the top of these, and upon 
the croas-barrevolvea a big and heavy pulley, over 
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whioti the rope goes. Bullocks ia drawing up the )iag, 
walk down the inolined plane, ezertiag themselvat 
hard as they go down. A man drives them, and whea 
they get to the lower part of the ptane^ be sometimeB 

renderstbema little help by sitting on the rope, A man 
etaadabetweenthepieceaof woodtoattend to thelealiier 
bag ; wheo it comes up, be gites the driver notice of 
it by a call, — geoeraUy the name of the god " B&m 
jee", When the driver hears this, he stops the bullocks 
from going further dowu the slope and the man at the 
well, who is always standing, pnlls the bag towards 
himself and empties it at bis feet. The water runa 
in a httle canal to the beds into whidi a field is divid- 
ed, some time aft» the seed is sown. A third person 
is also eometimes required to direct the stream into 
its proper courses which is done by damming the va- 
rious ohanoels, which have already conveyed sufficient 
water, with a httle mud. A child can, however, attend 
to this ; asd thus the children of farmers are of great 
use to them, even while they are young, and for this 
reason the greater number of them cannot be spared 
to go to school, whenever there is one in their neighbour- 
hood. Women ore also of great service to farmera in 
tbeir calling, and help them in various ways. EesideH 
other duties they can attend also to the bag at the well, 
wbich is a pretty laboiious and of teu times a daugerous 
work ; most of the bags require the full strength of a 
man to pull them from over the well to themselves, 
aud when women atteod to this duty, they have to exert 
themselves to the utmost. They are not rf course so 
Strong as men ;' but among women they seem to be 
the strongest iu this part of the world. While the 
bag ia being taken over the well, the bullooka may 
recede a foot or two, or torn round too soon ; in 
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this case the bag is of course very apt to go down, 
and the peraon taking hold of it, is in great danger of 
being carried down with it. Death might be the con- 
eequence of a fall into a well j and the narrower the 
well, the greater the danger. In the greater part of 
Korchem India water is found at a great depth ; in the 
more western provinces forty or fifty feet, and is 
the averuge depth from the surface to the water, but 
near the hills only a few feet. On one side of the inclin- 
ed plane, about half way up, ia set a large baked earth 
en tub (niud) with a wide mouth, in this ia put aome 
bhcoed ; and while the bag ia being emptied at the welb 
which takes about a minute, the bullocks help them- 
selves to one or two mouthfuls. Two persons always 
remain at the well, and one, generally a child or an 
old woman, about the field to see that the water goes 
in the right direction. When there ia no one to at- 
tend to thia last duty, one of the men about the well, 
goes occasioaally to see to it, — the bullocks standing 
still in the meanwhile. In some of the most westeru 
provinces, farmers use the Persian Wheel. 

When grain has begun to appear in the ears, culti- 
vators watch their fields day and night ; — in the latter 
to keep them from thieves, and in the former from birds 
as well as thieves. When the stalks of grain are high 
and they carmot have a view of the whole field by 
standing on the groiind, they make a moird, a frame- 
work of bamboo supported by four polra, and stand or sit 
on it. From thia they keep constantly crying out to 
frighten the birds, and also use a long aling to throw 
stones at them. One of these alinga will throw a stone 
to the distance of two or throe hundred yards ; thus 
the vioird being in a central place, even if the field ba 
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a Jarge one, thej can keep away birda from every part 
of it. 



When the grain ia fully ripe and hard, it is reaped 
and put in a olean part of the Reld, called KhaieeM/n ; 
no bams are built and the grain is left in the open air. 
Wheat, cban&, and some others are threshed by being 
trodden by bullocks for some hours. The stalks are 
spread with the ears in a space covering an area of 
eight or ten yards in a circular form, in the middle 
of which is sometimes fixed an upright pole and four 
or five bullocks made to walk abreast round it. The 
bullocks' mouths are of course muzzled while engaged 
in this work ; and a man keeps behind them to drive 
them. Jooar and some other smaller grains are thresh- 
ed by beating the ears with sticks. 

When the stalks are sufficiently trodden or beaten 
so aa to separate the grain from the husk, they take 
baskets full of it, and in a standing position slowly 
pour it out, which, when tbere is a slight breeze, sepa- 
rates tbe husk from the grain. This is their mode of 
winnowing. When they have cleared all the grain from 
the husks, they immediately sell part of it to pay the 
revenue dues ; but if they have paid them already, they 
store the grain in granaries or in large holes dug under 
ground, tilla convenient opportunity forsale offers itself. 
Husks of wheat, barley, chan^ oord, mothee, urhur, 
anil one or two others, which are broken very small in 
threshing, as well as the large stalks of the jooSr 
(about five or sis feet high), are laid up as fodder for 
cattle. After a field is reaped, poor people are allowed 
to glean the grain that lies in it here and there, 
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Hie land of Northern India, {of wbioli aiiaae w« 
speak in these pages) is very fertile and produces two 
crops in the year ; cue crop (Babee) ia reaped about 
March, and the other (tf hareef) about October. Hha 
latter consiste mostlj of various sorts of small grain. 

The beet is the toAeat, whioh is raised inlat^ quauti- 
ties. The others are rice, (in some parts,) chan£, raut- 
ter, oord, urbur, moong, niaaoor, mothee, tiarley, juSr, 
bajri, eami, kakoonee, Indian com, and a few otbers. 
All of them yield abundantly so that if there be, but a 
good rainy season, there ia an abundance of food and 
eoosequently of the other neoesaariefl, aad even of tha 
luxuries of life. 

As wheat is the best of our grains, and we saay say 
of all grains in the world, it is always dearer than 
others, although He price varies ; it is lately wmanmed 
in cities, the inhabitants there, being in better ciroum- 
stances and more lusiuious. Most of the country people 
lire on the smaller grain, except at the time of the 
wheat harvest, when it ia much cheaper, and all cf them 
indulge in it fur awhile. Kven those country -peopls 
that can t^(»d to purchase wheat, eat small grain occa- 
sionally from oh(Hoe, The lowest rate of wheat is about 
twenty aeera por rupee ; and the dearest about four- 
teen, unless it be a time of drought and general scuv 
city, when it may be less than ten seers for the rupee. 

The pulse ctdled cAotMf (Europeans in India call it 
fravi) is a most useful and extensively cultivated grain. 
Uore <^ it is consumed than of any oUier pulse,— 
though it ia not the dearest, moonff being higher in 
price. It is a staple article of diet amongst the poor, 
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snd even the wettithy of all parts make certain litzu- 
riea of its flour. It is used by Baniyia in making a 
sort of salted macaroni called »eo ; good soup (dal) ia 
made of it ; its flour (beaunj is lai^ely used by the higher ] 
and middle classes of the Hindoos, instead of soap, 
(the use of which is forbiilden to them) for which it 
forms an excelleat substitute, and is in some respects 
superior to it. Horses universally, and bullocks of the 
irealthy classes generally, are fed on it. It is a favourite 
article of diet among the Hindoos and is dressed in 
every possible way. When people go to sow it, they 
eat it as they move along witb the plough, though it 
be in a raw state ; when it grows up two or three 
inches high, while it is yet tender and the flowers have 
not appeared, they pick off the tops of the plants, 
{tug J and eat them with cayenne pepjier and salt, as 
well as in a cooked state, with cakes j this (tag) is also 
Bold in the bazars. When grain has appeared in the 
plant (which is uow about a foot high) before it is quite 
bard or ripe, they pluck up plants and eat the grain 
both raw and parched, the latter being more common. 
They parch it by lighting a fire of straw and holding or 
placing over the blaze the plants about twenty or thirty 
in number. When the chand is fully ripe reapers help 
themselves to it as they are engaged in their work ; 
this they also do when they are threshing it. After 
this, it is used in many different ways, one of which is, 
its being parched by Baniyasfor travellers, by whom it ia 
much used instead of the morning meaL Parclei 
gram is also ground into flour, and then it is called 
Sviioo, which is alao used by travellers. The chan& 
it is said, once considered all this treatment, as 
a matter of great grievance and went to a certain god, 
tix redress. It sat on the palm of one of the god's 
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hands, and there told him all its troubles, The god 
patiently heard all its storj, and at last eaid, — "you 
are bo very tempting, tliiit 1 feel inclined to eat you 
myself." On hearing this, the chana inatantly leaped 
from hie hand and ran away despairing of redress from 
any quarter. 

■ Mattar, oord, moong, masoor, vrhur, and mothee {dif- 
ferent kinds of pulse) are used mostly for thick soup, 
eaten with cakes. Matlar is also tnade into flour 
for cakes. The oord has a small white mark at one 
end ; the Hindoos say, it has a teekd, or a mark of 
respect ; and relate, that the v^at seeing that though 
it is superior to the oord, yet has no such indication of 
rank grew very indignant, and in consequence of this 
rage, its body parted in two in front, (chhdtt phat 9<i*)- 
This they say, is the cause of the deep line on one side 

■ of the wheat grain. The mootij' is the dearest and the 
mildest, and its soup (dal) is greatly used by the sick. 
Barley, jooar, and other small grains are ground into 
flour for cakes. Some times, jooar and kakoonee (ano- 
ther small grain) are boiled as rice and eaten with 
butter-milk or milk. 

A great deal of Maize or Indian com is raised, and 
the whole of it is consumed by the poorer classes. 
Horses, cows, and bullocks are not fed on it. Our 
lAaize is not so mealy and nutritions as that of 
America. 

I Rice is raised only in those districts of Northern India, 
that are low and d^imp. It is not in uniTersal use 
among the up-country people ; by the poorer dasses it 
is used as a luxury, and by the we^thier as a change, 
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But were it ever so plentiful, Hindoos of Northera 
India would never care to live on it, aa it contains little 
nutriment; thia is the reason that the Bengalese, who 
live almost exclusively on rice and fish, are such a weak 
and effeminate race. The price of rice varies through- 
out the country. It is very cheap in those parts where 
it is extensively cultivated, in others the dearest sort 
may be about seven and the cheapest about fifteen 
seers per rupee. The smaller grain is always much 
lower than this latter rate, excepting the ehani, the 
highest rate of which is about fifteen, unless it be a 
time of general scarcity. 

The vegetables raised in Northern India are numer- 
ous, and for some of them there are no names in Eng- 
lish. We have common potatoes, sweet potatoes, (these 
latter of two sorts, the one with a white skin, and the 
other with a red one, with a difierence in their flavour 
and price) cabbages, carrots, radishes, egg-plants, 
tamatoes, (not extensively raised, because not used by 
natives) turnips, ghooians, soa, methee, chanliee, pilak, 
marsji, cucumbers of two kinds, {kheera and kakree) 
tooroees, laukees (both of the cucumber tribe) gourds, 
and some others. Also garlic, onions, ginger, corian- 
der, mint, turmerick, cayenne pepper, and some others 
are used as condiments. 

Among vegetables, the common potatoe is even in 
India, the " queen of vegetables," When it was first 
introduced into the country, the Hindoos would not 
eat it for fear they should lose their caste ; but after 
a time they overcame this prejudice, and now it is 
even with them the best of vegetables. It is cultivated 
more in some parts than in oth^; and there ara 
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some places where it cannot be raised at aJI. Our 
potatoes are not so mealy as those of England and 
America. Turoipe and ouioos are not eaten by or- 
thodox UindooB ; do one can however aay why. This 
custom is one amongat many others, for wbioh they caa 
give no reason. There are .many practices among the 
Hindoos, regarding which, one generation blindly 
followa another, without ever enquiring into their origin 
or reason. Their usual reply about such practices is, 
" this has been the reel, (custom) of our forefathers, 
and we must do it " KAyaths, however, who on account 
of their Persian education, imbibe a good many Maho- 
mcdan notions, eat both tumipaand onions. 

The following are some of our fruits; — mangoes, 
orangee, pumloes, sweet and sour lemons of different 
kinds, grapes and apples, (though neitber plentiful- 
ly raised) guavaa, plantains, musk melons, water melons, 
tamarinds, the jack-fruit (kathal), bels, water-fruit 
(singhari), lukats, plums, pomegranates, peaches, figa 
custard apples, and a good many others. 

We have many varieties of flowers also in the country, 
for many of which, there are no names in English, A 
good many are delioiously fragrant, and from some of 
them are distilled exquisitely sweet scented oils. The 
commonest of them are the rose, (of different kinds,) 
the ehampd (Michelia ohampaca,) the chambeles (Jasmi- 
num grandiflorum) the ekdndnee, (literally moonlight,) 
the Jdhee, (a variety of the Jasminum grandiflorum,) 
the Gaohee (Jasminum auriculatum,) the Jdfree, (Liniuu 
trigynum,) the Mogrd (Jasminum ztmibao,) the motto, 
the held, (both, varieties of the preceding,) the maddr, 
the bjn, the mauUiru, (MimuB<^ elengi,) the feiriti, 
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tha iapoor, the foftM, the keord, (Pandanus od<M^tiasi[n- 
UB.) the ketkee (a variety of P. odomtiasimus) the garhal, 
(Hibiauua SjriacuB,) the harsin^hdr, the niunree (a 
^Moies of Jctsminuni,) the kaHibeld. (Jaamiaum mul- 
tiflonim) the nj« hel, the dopahrii, (the pentapetea 
phcenicia) the gendd (marigold,) the sooiAdartaa, the 
mndouier, and a great many others. 

BesidM the graiiu, vegetables, fruits, and flowcn 
tneationed abore, they also raise some colouring stuffs, 
M indigo, kooBum, Ac ; a great deal of tobaoco and opi' 
lun, anil different seeds &om which they express oil ; 
and other jdants, f<^ various purposes, whioh we need 
not enumerate. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Carp«ntera — BlackamittiK—SilTerSDdOoldsinithl — Barb«n — 
Co wfaards — Shepherds ^Fiahenneii — Oilmen— FuUera — Pott«n 



Carpenttra. — Next in order or rank are the CarpraiteFa, 
who have nothing special, religious or otherwise, todis- 
tinguish Uiem from other artificers. Many of them 
are very skilful in their trade. They work sitting or 
rather squ&tting on tbeir haunohes, as most ef Che 
natives of India work. In this they have the advan- 
tage of being able to supplement theirmanual by their 
pedal dexterity, na tbty use tbfir fast in taking hold <4 
and tie&ijiog ibfir work in a msiuier that wonld sston- 
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iah a European workman. Their principal tools are the 
saw, the axe, the chisel, the plane, the gimlet or borer, 
(turned with a string) a pair of compassea, and a string 
which when blackened with charcoal ia need for mark- 
ing timber. The lowest daily wf^es of a carpenter ai-e 
two annas, and tbe highest six. 

SlacktmiAt. —This caste also has a good number of 
skilful men in it, who can make almost anything re- 
quired of them. Their chief implements vxe the anvil, 
the tongs, a ptur of bellows, the file, and the hanmier. 
They work with charcoal, which affords th»n as 
intense a heat as either wood or coal. They are seldom 
paid by the day or tbe month, bnt are remunerated 
according to the work they perform ; their daily or 
monthly income being about the same as that of car- 
penters ; the lowest about four nipees and the highest 
about eight a month. 

Gold and SilverenutAs.— These form another caste or 
eab-division whose trade is making jewels, and vessels, 
and other things of silver and gold. ITieir subtlety 
being equalled only by their cupidity, they would tax 
the sagacity of an Archimedes, to prevent and detect 
their frauds in adulterating the silver orgold with baser 
metal They can make jewels of any required pattern 
and some of their workmanship is of such fine and deh- 
cate texture, that it cannot be imitated by their brethren 
. in Europe. The generality of them earn about eight 
or ten rupees a month. 

Barbwi. — The people of this caste have two prind- . 
pal duties to perform, these are $having, and going 
on trramU ooucerniDg weddingB) births, and deatb% 
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sad assisting at these ia some other ways. With regard to 
thavin^, barbers attend certain families and shave the 
males twice or thrice a fortnight. As a remuneration 
for this service, they iisnally get some grain at harvest 
time, and also sums of money and pieces of cloth at 
weddings in the family, and at the time of some prin- 
cipal festivals also. Besides attending on families, they 
also go about the streets in quest of people desirous of 
being shaved. They do not make use of any call or j 
cry, being readily recognised by a bag that they keep 
about their shoulder. The instruments that they keep 
in these bags are two or three razors, a pair of scissors, 
a small iron instrument to cut nails, a piece of leather 
and a small soft atone, (both to sharpen razors) a little 
brass cup to hold water, a small and generally indiffer- 
ent looking gloss, and a towel to receive the parings 
of nails and the hair removed from the person shaved. 
When a stranger wants to be shaved, both sit down on 
one side of the street, or under a tree, or in the veran- 
dah of a honse. The person to be shaved usually sits 
cro8a-le^;ed, and the barber on his hips. The barber ' 
with three or four of his fingers of the right hand, be- 
^ns to wet and rub that part which is to be shaved ; 
and after the part is sufficiently soft, he shaves it. 
The majority ofthe Hindoos, merely keep a queue on the 
top of the head and shave all the remainder ; some of 
them wear muatacheos and also short beards turned 
up. All of tliem wear whiskers, which are shaved 
offonce, when an adult of their connection dies. Shav- 
ing off whiskers is a sign of mourning, the same as 
the putting on of black, is among Europeans. Peo- 
ple who are shaved by barbers not permanently engaged 
hy them, pay them immediately in cash. The poorest 
classes pay half a pice ; those in better circumstances 
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oBe ; and some of the wealthieHt two pice for each 
sbave. If the pereou shaved be wealthy or in tolera- 
bly easy circumataucee, the barber, after finiabing 
the shaving operatioas, shampooa (or presses) his arms, 
hands and slioulders. This is considered a part of his 
duty, aud meant to make the body of the person Jiglit- 
er, >r give him some relief from fotigue, and certainly 
is refreshing. When barbers wait on respectable Hin- 
doos on eepGcial occasions, with the ezpectatitin of get- 
ting feed, tliey always present them with their looking 
glasses, which are returned at the time. 

The family-barber is also a most important person in 
marriage contracts. When a person wishes to have hia 
girl married, and hears of a boy that is likely to be a snit- 
able partner for her, he sends bis family-barber to ae« 
him. The barber learns of the boy's parents hi^ name 
and the star under which he was bom, sees his face and 
figure, whether handsome or otherwise, and brings back 
word to those who sent liim. All the rites and cere- 
monies that ai-e practised on this occasion, will be treat- 
ed of ia one of the following chapters. Barbers make 
on an average five or sii rupees a month. 

Akeeri or Cowherds. — The next minor caste is that 
of Aheer* who keep cows and buf&loes, and some of 
them pretty large droves. Besides their own cattle, 
they feed those of others (dso. They generally bting 
their droves in the morning outside of the town or vil- 
lage, and wait there one or tiro hours for other cows to 
be brought out. When all of them have joined the 
herd, they are driven out to some pasture which may, 
sometimes, be two or three miles from the village ; 
these pastures are out in the jungle and are not en- 
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closed. When the herd has graced ftu- two or threa 
hours, it is drivea to some taok for water. After 
the cattle have been kept in such shade, as trees will 
afford duriug the heat of the day, they are again 
taken to the pasture, where they are kept till about 
sunset. Very often in the nuoy season, whole droves 
of bu&loes, whieh may almost be called amphibiovu, 
ore kept out ia the pasture whole nigbla graziug. 

As a remuneration for feeding cows for others, they 
get graiii in place of coin, several times during the 
year. These people also sell milk which they dilute 
largely, and by this example of commercial honesty, 
greatly iucrease their pro6ts ; so great is their disho- 
nesty aod no manifest, that it has passed into a pro- 
verb tliat "a ^al4 [milkman] would not give pure milk 
even to his father." They generally sell their milk at 
twenty seers per rupee; in some places where there 
is a great demand for it they give only siiteeii. 
When they have more milk than they can use oF 
sell, they make butter of it. Ghee or olariSed butter 
sells about throe pounds per rupee. People of this caste 
are daring and notorious rubbers. Imprisonment and 
working in jails they think a very trifling matter, and 
a good many of them make stealing and robbery their 
profession. 

Shepherds.^-Theae fbrra a class distinct from the 
one juat mentioned although their employments are so 
similar. lake the cowherds, part of their income is 
derived from feeding the goats of others together with 
their own flocks, in return for which they get some 
grata. They use the milk of their goats themselves. 
They also sell milch goats to others, and young bo 
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goatB for ftacrifioe. Shepbo^ds also sell the wool which 
comes off their sheep ; aliQOBt the whole of this wool 
is used in the manufacture of blaukets. Duriug the 
cold seaaoQ shepherds coafiue their flocks in small 
houses, but iu the hot weather keep them in open 
enclosures, and sometimes also out in the fields, — they 
and their doga guarding them from wolves, if there be 
ftny about tbe conuti;. Compared with Aheers or 
cowherds, the shepherds are a mild and inoffensive 



Kahdrt. — It is the calling of the members of this 
ctiate to catch aud sell fish, make baskets, cai-ry litters, 
supply wealthy families witli water, and work aa boat- 
men. Tliere are some people who for the sake of 
amu83ment, practise " the gentle craft" and take fish 
by augliug ; but the kahafs alwaya catch them iu 
nets. They are employed to carry palanquins by 
wealthy native who keep these conveyances, and 
also by Europeans when they travel to or from 
those places where there are no horse posts. Litters, 
with curtaina all round, are used for the conveyance 
of respectable women from one place to another, 
KahArs that they may in soma measure lighten the 
burdens they carry, split a thick bamboo and lay the 
flat side upon a pad on the shoulder. The bamboo 
being very elastic greatly lessens the weight, while 
the pad, effectually preserves the shoulder from be- 
ing galled. 

Kab&rs are so habituated to this pole, that they are 
stud to walk faster with it than without it. A kahir, 
without a laden pole would seem, like a ship with- 
out oargo or balhst. It is said, that once some kahaia 
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o( the Emperor Akbar fled from his service. The 
Emperor, on hearing tbis, asked his attendants whe- 
ther they bad taken an; thing with them ; it was an- 
swered in the negative ; " then," said he " they ean 
not liave proceeded iur, we eball catoh them." 

Kahars draw water for respectable Hindoo families. 
P'or this they are provided with large brass pitchers, 
which they carry suspended from tlieir pole. Their 
women too, are engnged by wealthy people of the 
higher castes, to scour their brass pots, dishes and jugs, 
and also to wash their kitchens, and places where they 
eat (ehonki basan), and occasionally to wash evei-y part 
of their houses ; they grind grain also for wages. Kahirs 
are often employed by Europeans as household servants. 
Besides grain, articles of clottiiiig and small sums of 
money, they get victuals occasionally from the native 
femilies they serve. Those engaged by Europeans, are . 
paid from fowr to seven rupees a month. Nativei, 
who keep them to carry palaoquina and attend to some 
other things, give them only about three rupees jer 
month, 

Kah^ also work as boatmen. They have boats of 
different sizes, — some of them carrying a cargo of 
more than nine huudred maunds. They keep one fx 
two small coarae sails. When they have no wind to 
help them, they use their oars going down a river, and 
their ropes, tied to the top of the uiaat in going up. 
The boat is towed against the current with these 
ropes by men walking on the shore, and going up a 
river is a most troublesome and tedious way of pro- 
ceeding ; the progress is very slow, and even that 
alow prc^resa is freq^neatly interrupted by boata moored 
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on tlie Imnka, as the ropes with wbioh the bout is towed, 
have to be throwa above tbe mast of the veeael moor- 
eil, and some of their brethem are not in a hurry to 
run up the mart and help their progresa. Eight or 
ten rtien are required to manage a lai^e boat. These 
boats are all used for merchandise, and not by travel- 
lers, — we mean natiye ones. EuropeauB use them 
now and then for this purpose. 

Tailai or Oilmen. — These meaeiprees oil of alUorta 
from aome Bmall seeds, pleutifulty raised in the eouiitry. 
Their oil-press is turned by a bullock, which ia blind- 
■ folded to prevent his getting giddy. A man, woman, 
or boy sits on a part of tbe press and keepa the bul- 
lock going. 

I They expi-ess a great deal of Caetor-Oil, but do not 
elarifiy it, and the whole of it is used for burning, and 

, softening leather and also new shoes by tbe poorer claaa- 
ea. Karwa or aharp-oil is pressed out of a kind of mus. 
tard, and is in universal use throughout tbe couutry ; 
in tact, more of this oil is consumed than of any other. 
It is iiaed to bum in lamps by all, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, and also to dress dishes by the majority of 
the population. It is also eonsumed by the wealthiest 
in the preparation of some of tbeir dishes, suoh as the 
frying of fish, and ao forth. Meeth4 or sweet-oil is 
also used for cutiuaiy purposes ; it is expressed from 
ft seed called till, (the seed of the sesamum orientate.) 
Tha residue of the seed that remains after the expres- 
■ioD of the oil is called Maf. The cake or khol of tbe 
castor oil seed is worthless and is throws away. That 
of the utrson or mustard is universally used for feeding 
cows, bullocks, and bufiidow. That of the tilt ia 
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conaumed by the poorer dassea themeelTes. Tbej find 
it very palatable, particularly wtica eaten with di^ and ; 
bard moIasssBS. There is a oommou sweetmeat made 
<f molasses and till, called till it taddoo, or balls of till. . 
The karwi or Bharp-oil that is in oommun use, sells 
about three seers per rupee, the sweet oil is a little 
dearer, and tl»© castor oil much cheaper. Besides these 
there are one <«• tw) other oite of a common kind, 
expressed fi^m some other Beeda. Sweet scented oil of 
di&rent kinds is made by keeping till, and sweet smell- 
ing dowers in alternate layers, for some time before the 
HU is thrown into the {«eas. 

Dhobees-ot Fullers. — This oa3t« is regarded by tlie 
Hindoos as low and unclean, because of the nature of 
their employment, which neoessitates their defiling 
themselves with the wearingapparel of castes lower even . 
t^an themselves. Each Dbobee has a certain number 
of families for whom he washes. When they have 
collected all the soiled clothes that they have to wash, 
they first >vet them, and then put them in an earthen 
tab, with a kind of mineral alkali, goata's dung, and 
common aoap made in the country. After the clothes 
are well saturated with this mixture, they are put in a 
large brass pot over a gentle fire for some time. In tlie 
morning they put all these clothes on two or three 
asses or a bullock kept for this purpose, and go to a 
ri»er, if one be near, or to a pond, for the day. There 
is generally a pood, or tank in the town or village. At 
the river or pond they have boards (in some cases tliey 
use flat stones) about three or four feet long, and oue 
and a half wide with grooves uoross them. These 
'wards are placed just at the edge of the water one 
ead resting on th^ bonk, the other elevated over tlie 
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water, being supported either by a large stone set on 
end, or by n piece of wood. The man or woman, (for 
noiuen also wash) Btaads in the water at the raised 
end of the board, and having taken ten or twelve ar- 
ticles of clothing together, and made them of a length 
equal to the board, strikes them upon it. Tbia is con- 
tinued for some minutes, the articles being occasionally 
rinsed, and held alternately at each end. This mode 
is acknowledged by some European Authors to be 
more cleansing, than that in vogue in their own coun- 
try. When the clothes are quite clean, the fuller 
squeezes the water out, and throws them ou a piece of 
cloth spread out, to prevent their being soiled, and a^er- 
warda hangs tbem out to dry. These people stand in water 
up to their knees for hours, and get so habituated to 
this practice, that it does not affect their health. 
While beatii^the dirty clothes ou the board, they are 
constantly singing certain songs, which, together with the 
manner of sioging them, is confined to this caste ; thia 
is meant to beguile them while they are at this labour. 
Sometimes when they do not sing, they make a pecu- 
liar noise with their mouth, not unlike chheo chJteo, rd- 
1H& r&inA, which is intended to give vent to the strain- 
ing of their nerves in this exertion, and also to keep 
off their thoughts from the work. 

When the clothes are dry, those of the better classes 
are ironed. Clothes belonging to the poor, and made 
of coarser stuffs are not ironed, but simply folded up 
and beaten with a wooden hammer, (koondee) which 
makes them somewhat soft and smooth. With regard 
to wages, they are paid by the higher and wealthier 
classes by the month, the pay ranging from four annas 
to five or six rupees. The poorer classes remunerate 
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them accordiug to the number of pieces wasbed, which 
ia Bometimes half a pice, and at others one pice per 
piece. Sometimes, especially duriog weddings and 
festivals, dhobeea let out clothes on hire, to those who 
for a day or two require better clothes than they can 
afford to wewgenerally, or to purchase for the occasion; 
this is of course unknown to the owners. They and 
their women also wear clothes, that nxe given them to 
be washed. Thisis one of themost vulgar classes, and 
people belongiDg to it use a great deal of liqour, when 
th^ have time to spare ; particularly at weddings and 
when they bare panchayat^ or an arbitration to decide, 
or to paas judgement in any dispute between those be- 
longing to their caste. At such times liquor is always 
provided by the party in fault, and is meant as a sort of 
fine ; though this fine does not prevent the offender's 
lieing punished in some other way, such as a heavier 
fine, corporeal punishment, excommunioation, <Jtc, when 
his offence is of a serious natui'e. 

Koomhart or Potters. — These people make, as their 
name imports, all sorts <^ eartlien pots, dishes, pitchers 
and a hundred other things. They collect into a vast 
heap (6w6) the dry excrement of certain quadrupeds 
and other things that can be burned, buty their 
earthenware in it, and then set fire to the whole. In 
the course of a few days their pottery being perfectly 
baked, is removed from the heap and sold. In the 
neighburhood of all large towns, cities, aud vill^es, 
there are one or two vast piles of ashes, resembling 
faUlocks, which are the successive accumulations of the 
rubbish burnt there for a great number of years. 
This is one of the poorest classes, and gets a bare 
Bubeistence. . Their wares are sold &oni one fourth of 
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a pice, to two or three annas apiece. While these 
pots, pitohers, and other things that pottera make, 
are with them just fresh as they were brought out 
from the heap, they are conudered undefiled ; but 
wheu the least drop of water falls on them, they are 
immediately polluted, and camiot ba used by any 
ether person or family but the oue tJiat ha* defiled 

Kmta or Weavers.-— 'nieic people with a few simple 
implement* make different sorts oi atuSt, fine as well 
as ooarae ; tJwy are Tsry duraide and of various sorts, 
and are used all over the country. This too is one of 
tbe lowest, poorest, and most demised dasses. 

Chamdrt, or shoemakers, cobblera, and all those who 
deid in leather and leather goods. — This caste is in 
every respect below that of the weavers. People of 
this caste make and mend every thing that is made of 
leather. Leather is cousidered uudeao by Hindoos, 
and therefore these people ace coneidered unalean also. 
But that which makes them more degraded and despic- 
able is, that, they eat the flesh <^ those domestic 
animals that die a natural death. When a cow, bul- 
lock, or buffalo dies, these cfaamArs are called to i« 
move tike«aroBss to their own part of the village or 
town, whore tbey cut it up in pieces and divide the SeA 
among themaelvee, and clean tlie hide and put It away 
for sale or to be turned into leather. 

Swefpers. — This is the lowest olaas, and those con- 
nected with it are regarded as so vile and unolean, that 
tbey must not even approach the members of the high- 
er castes, and to touch one would so greatly pro&ne his 
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sanctity, and conTey auoli pollution sa could be atoned 
for by bathing only. These Bkan^eet, or Mehten per- 
form the duty of BcavengerB, public and private. In 
cities and large towns they are engaged to keep public 
streets and markets clean and free from filth. They 
may not enter the houses in which their services are 
required, their work is performed in the out-houses or 
in the yard, thus they do not go near the fomilj. 

The wages they receive from femilies, whom they 
attend, is a few pice per month with viotualfi, once 
or twioe a week. All the filth which these people 
collect, they keep in heaps and at the time of sowing 
fields, sell it as manure ; they carry this on bullocks. By 
supplementing their wages in this way, tliey manage to 
obtain in all about four rupees per month. In the 
country, sweepers are not allowed even to sweep the 
yards of dwelling houses; but the women of the family 
sweep it themselves, and those who being wealthy, ara 
too high to do so, hire women of other uaates to do it 
for them. 

Their legitimate occupation being gone, the sweepen 
find others, such as doing duty as night -watchmen for 
villages. ITiey xre engaged by landholders as watch- 
men for villages by order of Government, and also 
by -vealthy individuab for themselves. When a thefl 
or robbery takes place in a village, and the thieves are 
not caught, these public watchmen are apprehended by 
the Police in the first instance, and afterwards the 
Zamindars or landholders also, if the robbery be a seri- 
ous one. As remuneration for this labour, they get 
three rupees a roont}i, and sometimes a small piece of 
land from Zamiudjrs to onUiTate for themselves, and 
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now aod then Bome grain from the oultivatorB at the 
time of hurrest Tliey aiso make Bomethiug by su^ 
plying fields with manure, and keeping Bwioe. 

Though the only swineherds, yet the sweepers are 
not the sole swine-eaters. The lower classes eat pork 
publicly, and some of the higher ones clandestinely ; 
even though the pig is considered so unclean an ani- 
mal, that mere contact with the beast would neces- 
sitate batbing the whole body, and the destruction of all 
earthen vessels it might have touched. Wild hogs 
may be eaten by all except priests, and the chhattriea 
or soldiers sometimes drive a stray domestic pig into a 
field or forest, and there kill it under pretence of its 

. being wild. No one, however, of the middle or higher 
Glasses would acknowledge that he eats the flesh of a 
pig. Young pigs are frequently offered in sacrifice to 
certain gods and goddesses. Mortals afiect an aversion 
to pigs, but gods are said to be pleased with them ; 
this is one of the innumerable Hindoo inconsistencies. 

■ It is a great meroy, however, that we have large droves 
of this animal in the country, for from the habits of the 
people, the air would be fearfully corrupted, and, but 
for them, pwtilenoe would result in its worst forms. 

As beauty, like fortune, is proverbially capricious and 
limits her favors to no one class, some of the women of 
this caste are very beautiful, especially among those 
who live In cities exid do not undergo hard labour or 
exposure to the sun, which in a country life cannot be 
always avoided.* As women of the lower classes are 

* It ia a fant, tbat there ore mare beautiful women in tliia 
lowegt oUBte than in any of the middle nnd lower cLuees. 
How thia ia, we cannot eiploto. 
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not kept in strict privacy, it sometimes happens, that 
e. Mohomedan is so affected by the beauty of>one of 
these women, that he in the ardour of his affection 
is desirous of marrying her. As he cannot raise her to 
his position, he must necessarily degrade himself and 
become a sweeper, to attain tbe gratification, of liis 



When this is done he must rom^kin a Bhangee to the 
day of his death, and is a source of great esultation 
and gratulation to her friends, on account of this con- 
quest by one of their caste over a superior. He is of 
course an outcast from all his fonner acquaintance and 
society ; — but, " the course of true love never did run 
smooth." 

There is a slightly higher grade of sweepers, who 
though generally included among the common herd, are 
exempted from scavenging, and only act as swineherds 
and watchmen. They are called Dhdnooks. 



CHAPTER V. 

C ASTES — CONTIN UED. 
Other Castes — Description o£ a BiEaac or Hartet. 

Besides the castes that we have mentioned in the 
preceding pages there are some others of which we need 
not particularly speak. There are the Jots (a class of 
* The ceremony by which such a atranger is received into 
their caste is peculiar. The lover is seated under a bedstead ; 
and the beaut; who has won hie affectious tmd other s<ffeeperB 
bathe on it and let the wnter run down on him. This 1^ meant 
to degrade the man and reduce him to a leve] with themaelves. 
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luerchantB;) Dhoonit/cu, or deaneis of cotton to be 
^un, and to stuflF quilts with in the cold seaaon ; Ta- 
moleeg, or eellere of betel leaf ; Patwd», or mabera of 
coloured etringB ; Jogets and Gosaeent, or Tiwious 
Becta of Faqueers ; Damees, or tftilors ; Bhdts, or barda ; 
Sddhe, a religious sect, who neither worship idola, nor 
bow before men ; Bahailiyda, or fowlers ; JCanjars, a 
claea who make ropes and Bome other things, and eat 
the flesh of horsea and other animals not commonly 
eaten ; and a few others which we need not name. 

All these castes that we have mentioned from the 
Brahmins to the Sweepers, have numerous sub-divbione, 
and people of the same general caste will not eat and 
intermarry with each other. This endless division and 
sub-division into castes in India, is one of the greatest 
absurdities on the sm^ce of the globe. 

With r^ard to the trades and professions of the 
different Hindoo castes, certain changes have taken 
place ; for instance, priests, farmers, cowherds, and 
people of some other castes act now as soldiers also ; 
farmers, cowherds, and members of one or two other 
classes as confectioners, masons, &c ; and the various 
means by which hundreds of priests, soldiers and 
vyshea maintain themaelveshave been spoken of before. 
Ifeceseity it seems is above even caste, and the Hin- 
doos have in seme degree been compelled to yield to 
its power. 

As there are some trades and callings which could 
not have been conveniently mentioned in the preced- 
ing pages, we will briefly notice what sort of shops we 
have in our cities. Taking a wall; through tiie prin- 
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cipal street of Forrakbdbid, a lai^, ri^, commen»«Ll 
city, with a pDpulatioQ of about a hnndred thoiWMtd 
souls, we saw shops of the fdlowing kinds, there being 
some auores of eacli sort. 

Baniydt. These people sell all Borta of eatablea in 
a dry and unprepared form, and have been spoken of 
before. 

Sarrdf*. Or moDey-changera. They give pice and 
tSiO small silver pieces for rupees. 

Sellers of Mitlstonet. Millstones are brought from 
certaia parte of the country where stones abound. A 
ready made millstone oan be bad for about a rupee 
and a half. 

Indiffo and SaUpttrt. The former is extensively rais- 
ed ill India and exported to foreign countries. There 
are many European indigo-planters also in the country, 
who make its traffic their principal business through 
life, and clear thousands of pounds by it. They are 
called Flantert though really more manufacturers 
than producers of tfae raw material, since the indigo 
is chiefly grown by the native ryots or cultivators. 
The seed of the Indigo too is an article of extensive 
commerce. Saltpetre is also collected and re6ned in 
various p(ui;s of the country ; and thousands of poor 
people make their living, and hundreds of merchants, 
both nativ« and European, tbeir fortunes by it. 

Bhoosd and dried imter-frufU. Shops in this coun- 
try are laid out in the greatest confusion, and these 
foiraed the nest articles that came to view. Bhoosi 
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is the stalke and huaka of moat grains bruised to small 
pieces. It is extensively sold for oows, bullocks, and 
buffitloee. Singhdrd or the water-fruit, is a fruit that 
is produced in tanks ; it is eaten raw as weU as boiled 
after its thick green coat is removed. The Banjyas 
keep the dried fruit for certmn Hindoo fast dajs, which 
festing they evade by eating firuit, as the abstinence 
applies only to grain. The meal made from the fruit 
is boiled with milk, and sugar being added, forms an 
exceedingly palatable dish. The Hindoos, not unlike 
some other formalists, frequently turn fasting into feast- 
ing. Here were also some sticks of bamboos exposed 
for sale. 

T&t patUe. This is a very coarse canvass, of which 
large bags (known in commerce as gvnny hagi) are 
made, for holding saltpetre, indigo, salt, grain, and a 
hundred other things. One or two men were ei^;aged 
in sewing these bags. 

Ready made gmokin^ lobaeeo Ae. &e. Such shops 
are mostly kept by Mohomedans. Hindoos and Moho- 
medans are mixed up in their trades and callings in 
cities ; but the number of the former predominates, be- 
ing about twenty times greater than that of the latter. 
Tobacco is raised by farmers, and after being carefully 
dried, is sold to tobacconists who pound and bruise 
it with thin molasses, and expose it to the sun until 
it ferments ; after fermentation it becomes of the con- 
sistence of clay when it is fit for use. It is exposed 
for sale in pretty large lumps ; as the unprepared to- 
bacco and molasses are both plentiful, the smoking to- 
bacco is cheap and is used by the whole population of 
this vast country, excepting a few Brahmins. In the 
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Bftme shop were seen for sale hookas, cheelums, aad 
atiiichas (things appertaiiiii^ to Bmoking apparatus), 
earthen dishes, fuel, and sume other trifles. 

Plvm» and Sugar earus. Of both of these there are 
several kinds which are very generally used during 
the cold season and more espcciftlly on fast days. Plums 
are raised in gardens and are also found wild in forests.; 
but tlie latter are of an iuferior quality. The sugar 
cane is plentifully raised in the country and the juice 
expressed from it, is manufactured into sugar, of various 
d^rees of refinement, which forms no inconsiderable 
item in the commerce of the country, and is largely ex- 
ported to Europe. 

The main street of this City passes through the 
principal Serai* which is idmost square and on all the 
four sides are small chambers for the various travel- 
lers. When we saw it, it was full of all sorts of native 
vehicles, bullocks, aud one or two elephants. 

Further on were TamoUes, or sellers of the betel 
leaf. This leaf, called pan, is in general use in cities 
among the higher classes both of Hindoos and Moho- 
medans. The use of it is considered a mark of affiu- 
ence or at leaat of competence, and those who are in 
the habit of chewing it think it so necessary to their 
comfort that they would feel miserable without it. It 
is chewed with a particle of lime, some bruised betel 
nut (Areca Catechu), and a little kcUthd (Catechu, 
Terra Japooica). The wealthier classes use one or two 
aromatics with it, such as cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms 
Ac. The lime aud the katthi give the mouth and the 
* The pUoa where truvellera put up. 
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' lipa a rod colour, which they thmk impiflvoo their 
beaaty. Some people put a little dry tobacco with 
their ^» cooaidering it a remedy for dyspepsia. 

Saluideeg. These have been already mentioneot. 
A gre.it many of their shops are found in every 
town, where they sell all kiuds cJ edibles ready 



Kalaigarg, or those who tin copper vesaels. These 
nieu are Mohomedans, as they only use copper ves- 
sels. Their charge is very moderate, being but a few 
pice for a large vessel ; the coating of tin lasting 
imder ordinary circumstances, three weeks or a 
mouth. 

Butchen. Of these there are two olasseB, one Hin- 
doo, and the otber Mohomedan. The former kill only 
sheep and goats ; the oow is considered sacred by 
them. The latter mostly kill cows, and this boef is 
sold to Mohomedans, who eat also mutton and goat's 
flesh. MuttoDand goat's flesh are eaten by Hindoos, 
eicepting a few Brahmins, Baniy^, and some among the 
other classes who bind themselves with a tow never 
to taste Seah ; these are called £hakt», which hterally 
means Sainia, but is now iu common language under- 
stood to mean on abttatner from Jk»h. Such a man is 
consideredfia eminently pious. Compared with Mohme- 
dans, Hindoos me animal food very sparingly. 

Tailors. These are both Hindoos and Mohomedans. 
They are amongst the most dishonest of tradesmen 
aud are almost certain to defraud their employers in 

some way, unless their charactere be known and no 



margin ia left them, wherein to practise their dishones- 
ty. Tailors earn from four to t«n rupeea a month. 

Wholesale dealert in ghee or clarified butter. Thia be- 
ing an iirticle of general consumption, trade in it is 
lucrative. The dealers during the season when it is 
cheap, buy largely and consequently sell at a high rate 
of profit when it becomes scarce and dear which last rate 
is, about four pounds per rupee, 

Di/ert. The trade of dying is now excluaively in 
the hands of Mohomedans. They dye fabricB of every 
variety of colour aeen in any part of the world. Their 
services are always iu demand as Hindoo women almost 
always use dyed raiment, and linen is also dyad for 
many other purposes. Iliere is a class of men also 
(these too Mohomedans) who paint palanquins, doors 
ot houses, carriages &o., in every possible variety of 
colour and shade ; and they do this with such neat- 
□eea and beauty, as not to be surpassed by any set of 
men of their calling in the world. 

Gdnja Sellert. The Cfdnjd is a preparation of the 
hemp plant, (Cannabis Indicus), and is smoked to pro- 
duce intoiication. The dried leaves are powdered and 
taken with water for the same purpose. Any and every 
body in the country may not sell this intoxicating drug, 
but only persons who obtain a license from Government 
and pay high too for it. There must not be in the 
same place more than one dealer in it. People of all 
castes can use the ffanji, that is, they are not excom- 
municated for doing so ; but those who indulge in it 
to escees have generally a bad character among thi-'ir 
more respectable friends and neighbours. , 
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Pedlar's shopg. The proprietors are Mobomedana 
and sell notions, such as lookii^ glasBea, little drums, 
different sorts of toys, legs of bedsteads, combs, little 
brass cupa and so forth. 

Bakers. These too are Mohomedaus, and as the 
Hindoos may eat on5j those things prepared by those 
of their own religion and caste, the patrons of the ba- 
kers are their co-religionists only. They sell leavened 
cakes and meat prepared in two or three ways. The 
eurry or stew that they sell is a fiction as those 
deluded into purchasing it, find to their cost. In a 
cooking vessel full of water, they put a few small 
pieces of meat, some salt, a good many chillies, which 
give it a sharp taste, and a little ground turmeriok 
(very common in the country and. quite cheap) which 
colours the water a deep yellow, and as far as appear- 
ance goes makes the whole pass for a good dish. They 
charge two or three pice for a meal of leavened cakes 
and this stew. On the occurrence of weddings and on 
some other occasions they are employed by Mohome- 
dans, to prepare dishes which, if they are as palatable 
as they are numerous and oostly, would rejoice the 
soul of an epicure. 

Milhnen. These men are of that class which keeps 
cows ; they have their shops among those of the Hal- 
wies or sellers of ready made eatables. These milk- 
men sell milk prepared for use in different ways (khod, 
rabree &c. ; ) they also deal in dahee or curdled milk, 
which is thick and sour and is always eaten with su- 
gar. Tt is of a cooling nature and on account of this 
property a great deal of it is sold in the hot season 
at about four pice per seer. 
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Besides these there vere seen dealers in sticks and 
staves ; cotton ; shoes ; kites ; woollen &bri<3S ; oottou 
thread ; every variety of iron articles such aa cages 
for parrots, chains, buckets, axle-trees, frying panSt 
curry-comha, axes, large iron tings for leather bags to 
draw up water, &o, ; laced caps of different sorts <rf 
linen ; hookas (things to smoke with) ; dyeing mate- 
rials ; various sorts of c<doured string ; large and 
small boxes ; ropes ; perfumes ; tape ; carpets ; brass 
and copper plates ; jugs, and pots of all sorts and sizes ; 
ginger and other curry ingredi ents ; tanaarinds ; beads ; 
hemp; earthen pots; fire works; musical instru- 
ments ; wooden boards to write on ; lai^e earthen 
tubs ; pickles ; saddles and bridles ; phials of all sizes ; 
spices; mustard; vegetables; toddy, {the juice of the 
palm tree) ; grass for horses, Jic ; and green plants 
of the chana, the peculiar pulse spoken of before. 
There was a shop also where unwrought cotton was 
exchanged for cotton thread, the latter being spun and 
brought there by women. Besides these there were 
shops of turners, makers of torches or flambeaus, 
manufiicturers of glass and lao rings for women to 
wear on their wrists, menders of shawls, goldsmiths 
who make all sorts of jewels and gold articles, sellers 
of gold and silver and gold laces, and merchants of 
cloth. Some of these last are wholesale dealers and 
others retailers. Wholesale dealers have in their shops 
various sorts of linen and woollen cloths, chintz, 
and almost every thing of the kifld that is to be found 
in the world. Some of these merchants can be reck- 
oned with the richest men of this as well as other 
countries. 

Though the habitations of the Hindoos are eompa- 
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rsitively rude, and tbeir maiiDere and cuBtoms simple, 
yet SA their ingeouity has been at work fear more than 
three thouBBnd years, they have omitted nothing 
which they have, according to their own ideas thought 
conducive to their comfort or profit. They were far 
advanced in the culture of the arts and of hixury and 
refinement when tibe greater part of Europe was a how- 
ling wilderoeso inhabited by tribes of half-clad savages. 
Despite however their partial civiliaation, the man of 
wealth, hwe as elsewhere, can live in a degree of com- 
fort and luxury, scarcely to he surpassed in the moat 
enlightened country in Europe. 



CHAPTER VI. 



POPULAR RBLIOION 0¥ THE HINDOOS. 

Sacred Scriptures — Gods— IncarnationB — Daily ablutions- 
Hindoo Worsiiippera— ModB of pooja or worebip — Himioo god- 
dmses — A pecidiar prayer — Couabiog beads — Spiritual guides 
— Feeding Brahmins — BeligioD of tbs middle and loner ClusBk 
— CrafUuesa of Brahmjua. 

The French Philosophers, who seeking a designation, 
or distinctive characteristic, whereby they might define 
a man, used the definition "a worshipping animal," and 
eipreased in that phrase as much as could have been 
included in volumes of metaphysical uid physiological 
disquiaitioDB. And to gain a true idea or any just ap- 
preciation of the manners and customs of any nation 
it is first necessary tliat we should gain some knowledge 
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of the origin of the springs from whouce they flow. 
And tliis is more especially necessaiy in the caeo 
of the Hindoos since their wliole daily and social life ia 
included and bound up in tlieir religion. A Hindoo 
eata and drinks reUgiousIy, doea every thing in fact in 
obedience to the dictates of his religious belief. 

Thus in one sense all the Hindoos are religious, all 
of them practice some superstition or other, but all 
are not religious as is required in their Scriptures. 

The Hindoos have a great many religious writings. 
Tliey were written at difierent times, comprising a period 
of thousands of jc^ira. The most ancient of them are 
supposed to have been written ahout fourteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. Tlicso teach the wor- 
ship of one Supreme being.* In later times as ttie 
people sunk into gro^s idolatry the other books were 
written ; these inculcate the worship of gods, god- 
desses, images, aniniuis, rivers an<l almost any thing 
ft Hindoo likes. According to tlieir later Scripture* 
the Deity has resolved himself into three forms, called 

• Tbia point is aorootimcB diapiitcd. We agree with the fol. 
loving paesnge in n work od India. " Tba UpaninhadB, or de- 
votional parts of tiie VeJaa, iu which alona we discover ths 
primitive religion of tho Hindoos, uadoubtedly inculcnte tLs 
belief of one Supreme God, in whom the uuiversa ia compre- 
hended i but ttheady, bnd they beguu to address the Deity by 
diCTereat appellations, a prnotico which was, perhaps, among the 
first cftuees of polytbeiem. ' Tlio deities invoked appear, on s 
eurBory iDspeoticQ of the Vedi, to be bm varioua aa the authors 
of the prayers addressed to thfrn ; but according to tho most 
ancient annotntiona on the Indian Scriptures, those numerous 
names of persona and thinga are resolvable into different titles 
of three deities, and ultimately of one Qod,' " Library of Entop- 
tainiog knowledge. The Hindoos, VoL I. p. 1**. 
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Bbahma, Vishnoo, and Mabesh. The work of the 
first is, creation ; of the second, preservation; and of 
the third, destruction. A female principle is joined to 
each to shew his active power ; these are called, Sarat- 
watee, Lakksmee, and Pdrvatee or Doorgd. Brahma, the 
first person of this triad, was cursed by a god on ac- 
count of some sin and his worship ceased throughout 
the country long ago. The othera have committed 
still greater enormities, but, such is Hindoo ereduJity 
and inconsistency, their Divinity absolves them from the 
restriction of their own laws and that which is among 
men even heinous guilt according to mere intuition, 
in their ease entitles them to more abject worship. 
The old roue of mount Olympus, and all his worthless 
rabble, are pure as day compared with the pseudo Di- 
I vinitiea of Hindoo superstition. Hindoo religionists are 
. divided into two classes ; the worshippers of Vishnoo 
(the more numerous) and of Mahesh or Mabideo or 
, Shiv, which are his other names. 

Vishnoo, the second person of the triad, became 
incarnate several times. He became a fish to bring 
out their four Veds or principal Scriptures from tiie 
Ocean, in which they had been lost ; and a tortoise 
and a boar to support the earth in times of deluges ; 
he tookThe form of a lion to kill a man ; several times 
he came to this earth in human form to destroy impi- 
ous Kings and Chhattries ; and the object of his advent 
once was to spread a new religion in the world. The 
last time that he will come will be, it is said, to 
punish all the wicked. Besides these two persona of 
the Hindoo triad, there aro thousands of other gods 
and goddesses and other objects that they worship. 
However mean, however low, there is nothing beneaib 
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wliich a Hindoo will not degrade himaetf and prostrftte 
his senseless soul in abject imbecile adoration. A 
thousand imaginary powers for good or gtII, tbe com- 
moD phenomena of nature, even the slaves of his vill 
the creations of liis own ii^enuity, each in their turn 
appeal to the baser, or uiny be in some cases to tlie 
higher, thongh perverted, feelings of his nature, and his 
polytheism becomes virtually pantheiam, unable to dis- 
tinguish, with all the subtlety and perspicuity peculiar 
to the intellect of the Eastern, between, all things 
being comprehended in the circumference of the Deity, 
and each being a part of that Deity, 

Bathing is one of the most necessary and important 
duties a Hindoo has daily to perform. In such 
a hot climate aa that of India it is absolutely neces- 
sary for comfort, but the Hindoos have also made it an 
indispensable part of religion. Without pnrifica- 
tiou through bathiiig, the body they think, is fit nei- 
ther for eating nor worshipping. The forenoon is the 
time for ablution. If a river be near, they purify 
themselves there ; but if not, they draw up water 
from wells and bathe themselves on the platforms 
about them ; for which purpose, they keep an iron 
bu k t (a I thet one is unclean). Professoi-s of religion 
am ng th h gher classes worship the sun, at tiie 
t m f I att g ; tliey make a hollow with both of 
th hand an I offer water in it to this luminary ; 
wh I ftenn water they turn their faces to it and 
ad I e s t w th prayers. 

Piety of an exalted nature or such as is spoken of 
in the Hindoo Shasturs is required only of the higher 
castes, that is, of the Brahmins, Chbattries, Vyshes, 
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and Kdyafha. Those below these, are too low to be 
j eminently ])ioua anU holy. A strictly religious Hin- 
doo of either of the higher caates should perform 
worship three times a day, at sunrise, noon and sunset, 
' There are yoiy fow, however, who observe it so strict- 
ly ; most religious people perform worship only twice a 
day ; once after bathing, which is in the forenoon, and 
then at sunset. There are hymns and prayers in Sans- 
crit which are repeated at times of worship ; these are 
different for the four different castes just mentioned. 
Those who have no worship at noon, oukit those hymns 
and prayers which are meant for that time of the day. 
Besides Vishnoo and Shiv, who are more or less wor- 
shipped, one or two goddesses also are the objects of con- 
Btaut adoration. These deities have nearly an equal 
portion of worshippers from among the Brahmins ; the 
Vyshes mostly worship Vishnoo; the Clihattries and 
KAyaths generally worship MahSdeo, or Shiv and the 
goddess Doorga. 

When a Hindoo addresses himself to perform poojd 
or worship, he sits on a woollen cloth or a mat of cooia 
grass or a deer hide ; other hides are ceremonially un- 
clean, but that of the deer ia not so. Before seating 
himself, he loosens one of his Kdnekes or one of the 
ends of the long piece of cloth or d/iotee that he wears 
round his waist ; this is necessary, though no one 
can say -uihy. After seating himself and before com- 
mencing pooja, he puts a knot in his queue which has 
been loosened while bathing. As all the pieces of a 
Hindoo's dress, the dhotet excepted, are ceremonially 
unclean, he lajs them aside ; in fact, he has taken tliem 
off before bathing. Woollen stuffs are not believed to 
convey ceremonial uuoleanese, and during the cold 
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season, Hindoo wca-shippers cover themeelves with a 
blaDket. Even the head dress is unclean and that too 
is taken off. These pieces are considered unclean be- 
cause they are washed by fullers with certain things 
R-hiuh are reputed unclean. The dkoUf, which answers 
for trousers and is kept on at worship and meals, is 
not given to fullers, but is washed by the people them- 
selves, or when they are too high and wealthy to do 
so, by their servants, who are generally of the kahar 
caste spoken of before. 

Worship of Vishnoo, the second person of tbe Hin- 
doo Triad. The image of this god, which is of stone, 
brass, silver, or gold, is set on a stand called f^inghitan, 
which is either of brass or silver according to tlie cir- 
cumstances of the worshipper, but mostly of the for- 
mer. After being set on the stand, it is bathed ; the 
Hindoos batJie every day, and they think it is abso- 
lutely necessary for their gods also to be bathed. 
Then they put cJtandaii on its forehead ; this diandan is 
a sweet smelling (Sandal) wood, and all religious people 
paint their foreheads with it (Uekd) and most of theai 
their arms and chests also ; this is a niark of thoir devo- 
tion. After chaudan they place before the image a leaf 
of the toolshec. The toohhee m a sacred and fragrant 
shrub, and is in general use among, the Hindoos in 
tlieir poojis. After this they put before the image 
different sorts of sweet smelling flowers ; these are 
also ona dered neceiaaty and for this reason religions 
people of the h gi e c stes generally have one or two 
or nore flower b da about their dwellings and about 
ten pies Ince se also burned before the idol in 
a 1 ttle brass c p F re is put in this cup and in- 
cense IS thrown on it- This incense ia a eompouad 
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of chandan just mentioned, of another fragrant wood 
called dhoop, of clarified butter, camphor, and one or 
two other tUngs. After incense they light a lamp 
and move it in a, circle three or four times before the 
imt^e ; then present before it offerings of sweetmeats, 
fruita, &c. Those offerings and the image they screen 
for a time ostensibly that the god may eat undisturbed. 
While moving the light before the image and making 
offerings, they sound the sankA, a large shell, with 
which the image of Viahnoo is bathed, that tlie 
god may be gratified with the sound. At the time 
of bathing tho image and presenting the light before 
it, they also sound a little bell. When they bum in- 
cense, they repeat hymns and count beads. After tbe 
; pooja is over, the image is removed and put away, in 
a safe place if it be of silver ; and the offerings (called 
nibed) are eaten by the family. The image of Vishnoo 
is kept and worshipped in temples also ; the form of 
worship in temples is the same as just described. 

Worship of Shtv, MaJiesh or Mahddeo. The images 
of this god are usually of stone and of various sizes ; 
the smaller being used by families. 

In the temples of Mahadeo there are generally two 
or more officiating priests who appropriate to their 
own use the offerings made to the god. After bathing, 
people visit the temple of Shiv, take with them water 
ill their brazen jugs, and pour it over the image, which 
is generally on a woodeu stand ; the water that is 
poured on it is received in a trough and runs out of 
tlie temple through a small drain. After pouring the 
water over it, offerings of flowers and other things are 
made. Temples of Shiv have gongs attached to them 
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which are nmg after the pooji is over. lu the hot ' 
eeaaoa a lai^e earthen vessel full of water iB placed a 
few inches over the image on a higher stand than that 
on which it is placed j this earthen vessel haa a small 
hole at the bottom, through which water constantly 
drops over the head of the image and keeps it cool ; 
this is considered ueceseary in the hot seasoa for the 
comfort of the god. 

Those who keep images of Shiv in their bouses 
worship it daily in the manner described above ; they 
bathe it, paint its forehead with chandan, offer it bail 
patUe (the leaf of a certain tree), and flowers, bum 
incense, move the light before it, make it offerings of 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c., and repeat hymns and prayers 
before it. lu the private worship of this god also 
bells are used. When there is no image of Sbiv within 
easy distance his worshippers extemporise parts of 
his body with clay, mud or any material conveniently at 
hand at the time and perform pooja to these. After 
devotion they are thrown aside as worthless. 

The Hindoos in cstemiation of the absurdity of 
of their idol worship ui^e that they worship images, 
that is, the representations to them of the gods, — the 
embodiment of tiieir iduas of them. They, however, 
treat these pieces of stone, as if they had sense and 
feeling , thus, they ask them to smell flowers, and 
eat food ; fan them to keep them cool ; in the cold 
season cover them with raiment to keep them warm ; 
put over them fine curtains to prevent their being trou- 
bled by musquitoea and flies ; daub them with chandan 
that they might be pleased with their persons ; and 
lay them down that they may repose ; and sometimes, 



carry them about as if unwell that they may recoTer 
by takiDg fresh air* 

There are many, who devote themaelves to the wor- 
ship of aome particular goddeaa, and others who worship 
her occasionally. The goddesses mostly worshipped are 
DmrgA and Kdke. The images of these goddesses are 
, not seen uncovered, but always have a female dross 
1 on them. They are not bathed like the images of the 
': aforementioned gods ; but a little water is sprinkled on 
^ their feet and faces. Ail the articles of their dress are 
the same as worn by Hindoo women. When these 
images are worshipped, incense is burned, a light la 
moved before them, and offerings are made. Some of 
tlie adorers of goddesses, who have no images re- 
presenting tliem, set a pothee or sacred book before 
themselves and perform all their worahip before it, 
jiiat as they would before an image. Sometimes when 
a goddess and her raiment are both carved lu a block of 
stone, all drapery is dispensed with as superfluous. 

The attiibutea ascribed to the Hindoo godde^es are 
of the moat revolting and horrible kind. Ail that in 
tbe female character demands and challenges respect 
and admiration, in them ^vea place to that which ia 
most fiendish and inhuman. E^lee in one of their sacred 
writings is represented as being so blood-thirsty aa 
to be pleased for a thousand years by the sacrifice of 
a human life and for a hundred thousand years by 

• They ulao maiTj tLe iiaage of Tliiikoor or KriaLau. one 
of their guda to tlie fragraut, snored ehrub tooWiu with tiie 
performance of the nuptial ceremouies mentioned in one of 
the following ciiapterB, acd often eipeud a good deal of money 
aa this rite. 
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three lives. Male buffaloes are sacrificed to Doorga, 
but siie ia pleased a thousand times more if a human 
head be offered Ler. Cbildren are now and then in 
quest, especiallj by women, to be offered in sacrifice, 
and tliose belonging to poor people are sometimea 
kidnapped in streets and sold for this unholy purpose. 

There is a peculiar short prayer, called the Gdetree, 
which every religious Hindoo is bound to repeat three 
times a day. There are different^a«(reesfor the four dif- 
ferent general classes ; but that which is for the Brah- 
mins, is said to be the best and the most efiicar,ious. 
It is considered most lioiy, and a Brahmin will never 
repeat it before people of a lower caste. This prayer 
is said to procure the foi^iveness of all sins, however 
heinous and grievous they may have been, and to make 
tho heart perfectly holy. The following is a translation 
of this short but wonder working prayer; — "0 earth, 
firmament, and fieaven, we msdilale on the great light of 
(/le San; may it enlighten our hearts!" They offer ' 
water to tho Suu three times a day ; making a hollow 
with both of their hands they take water in it, and 
present it towards the sun mumbling a prayer the 
while ; tliis is a moat necessary part of their daily wor- 
ship. While bathing, they also offer water to their 
deceased ancestors. 



Counting beads is also one of their religious 
which inr;ludes the repetition of some sacred verae or 
tbe name of some god. The beads are made of various 
materials. 

In such daily worship as we have spoken of, those 
of the three higher castes next to the priests, that ia 
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the warriors, merchants, aud kuyaths generally 
officiate themselves ; but when they have an extraor- 
dinary pooja, they have to call in their family priest. 
In daily worship all the members of a family do not 
unite, bnt it ia performed by the one or two older 
members of it, and most of the children have no reli{pon 
beyond what is comprehended in buthing and abstain- 
ing from food prepared by people of inferior castes. 
Women have their owu devotions. In extraordinary 
poojSs, all the members of the family are present ; 
the men repeat hymns and prayers, and the women 
and children are mute observers of what is going 



Besides family priests, Hindoos have also Gooroof, 
or spiritual guides, whose alleged duty ia to give their 
disciples moral and religious instruction. When these 
precious shepherds take any one under their spiritual 
guardianship, they give no further instruction or advice 
than the mere whispering a sacred verse (manter), 
or in the case of the inferior castes, the name of Ram 
or some other god. Those gooroos are -held in high 
veneration and are always cheerfully paid for their office 
according to the circumstances of the families or pereona 
they have under their spiritual care. This office or 
relationship ia, however, purely nominal, for they seldom 
or never discharge the duties that are supposed todevolve 
upon them. Their office exists from mere custow and tlieir 
henedictiom, {a great thing in a Hindoo's estimation ) is 
almost all the return that they make for the fees and ad- 
ulation of their chelae or disciples. The higher and mid- 
dle castes have Brahmins for their gooroos, and the low- 
est, Gooideem, a sect of devotees. Brahmins are too 
haughty and self important to exercise this office for the 



lower castes, many of whom, however, do not trouble 
themselves with a spiritual guide at all. 

Part of the reli^on of all castes consists in feasting 
Brahmins. This is considered liighly meritorious, and 
the Brahmins take good care tliat the doctrine be not 
foi^tten by the people, nor lose its force ; but they 
are never known to teach the laity to feed the poor, 
the blind, the halt, and the maimed. They are noto- 
rious gluttons and fall to their viands as if it were the 
last and only opportunity of their lives and in many 
cases do their best to ensure its being so by terminatiog 
their days by apoplexy, ■fee The food that is set 
before them, consists of cakes baked in ghee fpooreesj 
and either some sort of vegetable with it or sweet- 
ened curdled milk, and also a sweetmeat called pera.* 
Sugar, milk, and curdled milk are somtimes substi- 
tuted for the vegetables ; and now and then large heaps 
otperds constitute the only fare and occasionally peris 
and milk. At these dinners the priests have their own 
brassjugstodriukout of, and for plates they are sup- 
plied by the host vitii pattrees, an extemporaneoua plate 
made of leaves of a certain kind joined together with 
little pins of stiff straw. After dinner and before 
leaving, each Brahmin is presented with the trifling 
sum of a few pice, generally four ; some who are in 
affluent circumstances give to each man also a brass 

* The ptra U a preparation of oreum, sugar and aome epicee ; 
no flour is uaed in it', if it were, and the sweetmeat were made bj 
any but a Brahmin, and that of the highest sect, a Brahmin 
would not eat it ; thie is the reason that other sorts ■ 
in which flour is used are not eatan by Brahmiaa. Flour 
preparation of sweetmeats, is polluted hy the touch of a 
an icferior caste ; but cream, sugar and spicea are not. 
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jug. The number of Brahnr. ins invited varies accord- 
iug to tlie circumstances of their entertainer ; it may 
be five or ten, or twenty or more. Three and thirteen 
onljr are not invited, tlie feeding of these numbers 
forming part of the funeral ceremonies. Dinners to 
Brahmins are given very often as a tribute of thanks- 
giving to some god for the aBCompliahment of cer- 
tain imj^rtant objects, such as a removal of sickness 
from a family, the safe arrival of a relation from x 
distance, success in some undertaking, ic. The Brah- 
mins that are thus invited are those who are poor and 
who have not the comforts of this life. Those who 
are in easy circumstances do not condescend to eat iit 
so mean a way. 

The castes immediately below that of the KSyaths 
(farmers, tradesmen, &c.) make little estemal profes- 
sion of religion, which however, as in other relifisiona, 
does not indicate inferiority to the other castes in 
morality and the practice of religion, but on the whole 
a superiority, inasmuch as making no pretensions to 
holiness, they are free from the cant and insincerity 
which distinguish the loud profession of the higher 
CMtes and as a natural consequence are more simple- 
hearted and honest. There are among these castes 
however men who abstain entirely from the use of 
animal food, who count their beads and repeat the names 
of their gods witli great assiduity, and by the per- 
formance of these and a few other trifling duties, which 
do not appertain to their caste generally, theya«quir« 
the reputation of Bhahts or Saints. 

The religion of those castes, that are lower than that 
of the writers, consists in the following practioefc 
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When they rise in the morning and while they are 
yet only half awake, tbey repeat the name of Ram, 
one of their incaroatiorta — sometimesof some other god. 
They bathe in the forenoon between ten and twelve, 
whiuh is jiiat befoi'e taking their breakfast, Whea 
they are about to retire for the night, they again 
twice or thrice repeat the name of BAm. This is the 
whole of their dmlj/ religion. Sometimes, they also have ; 
ptioja ; then they call a Brahmin to perform it for them ' 
in their houses and of oouRie pay him for the trouble, ; 
Ab their poojas are only occasional, tbey do not employ j 
priests, as is the case among the higher castes ; but I 
pay them at the time when, they require their ser- 1 

Another and a very important part of their religion '■ 
consists in inviting Brahmins and giving them dinners. 
The food is not dressed by the inviters ; but the priests 
themselves cook the articles, provided for them, 
which are flonr, clarified bntter, some vegetables, 
salt, spices, sugar, milk, curdled milk, and cue or two 
other things, A part of the floor of a room or of 
the am:ill yard in front of the house is consecrated 
by being plastered with cow-dung and water ; this 
is generally done by the inviters themselves, Afcer 
the place is purified one or two Brahmins begin to 

Unmarried girls or vii^ins are considered sacred 
beings, and inviting a number of them and giving 
them food is also a religious a«t ; it is considered meri- 
torious and is often observed by them. These girls of 
different castes, however, eat separately. The remain- 
der of their religious duties may be summed up ia the 
H 
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observance of the Hindoo festivala and in homage to 
Brahmins to whom they give the salutation, PMdgan 
Mdhdrdj, that is, / worship your feet Iwnored Sir t 
Some of them actually throw themBelvea down at the 
feet of Brahmins in the act of worship. 

The lowest castea have scarcely any religion at all. 
They are conaidered by themselves and by othera as 
outcasts from society and not fit to profess and practise 
any sort of religion. They eat without bathing j seldom 
repeat the name of aay god ; and Brahmins will not' 
go into their houses to perform pooja and to eat. Some 
times, thongh very seldom, a priest performs poojA for 
somebody of this lowest class in his own house-; the 
unclean person cannot of course enter aud join in it, but 
must be a mere distant spectator. A person of this 
caste must not touch a Brahmin, but must offer his 
respects and worship at a distance. Though these people 
are considered so unclean by the priests, their offerings 
never convey pollution even though they be dry arti- 
cles of food, such as grain, flour, im. But taken as a 
whole, people of these lowest classes have not even a 
show of religion ; they are considered too mean in the 
scale of eiistence to be religipus. According to the 
Hindoe religion, elephants, monkeys, cows, mountaius, 
rivers, and trees rank infinitely higher in the estima- 
tion of the priests, than men of the same flesh and 
blood as themselves. 

The priests are ever n.^ady to work on the credulity 
of the people. Whenever an epidemic prevails among 
children, they have a fine opportunity to lead women 
by the ear ; goddesses are recommended to be worship- 
ped and offerings to be made to them, which offerings, 
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are of course appropriated by the crafty Brahmins to 
their own use. Women generally worship some god- 
desa in u neighbourhood, a Brahmin secretes an image 
in a small hole dug on purpose, with a Uttle loose earth 
on the image, leaving a part of it esposed, so that it 
can be seen ; and then gives out to the people living 
about the place, that a goddess has graciously appeared 
there, and calls upon all to worship her. Scores of peo- 
ple, but especially women, flock to the place, see the 
image, believe it to have really come out of the earth, 
and begin their worship with prostrations, offerings, 
&c. Occasionally, when a priest secretes an image 
in a hole, he puts under it a few handfiils of the pulse 
called chatid in a moistened state ; the pulse, which 
when moistened well, swells in the course of an hour 
or two to double its siae, raises part of the image above 
the surface of the earth; the people can see the imt^e 
risebutignorant of the cause, attribute it to a miraculous 
or supernatural origin, and worship the image with re- 
doubled faith and zeal to the great satisfaction and profit 
of the priest. Now and then one of this class pretends 
to have been favoured with a night vision by a goddess, 
who, he sHys desires a temple to be erected for her; and 
he sometimes succeeds in this device. An instance 
of this came under the personal observation of the 
author, in which a shrewd Brahmin seized upon a 
village in which there was no idol and carried out 
his measures exactly as described with the omission of 
the chanA. His efforts met with success worthy a 
better cause. The owner of the land where the god- 
dess made her appearance, gave him permission to 
build a hut wherein to live, to raise a white plat- 
form of masonry under a tree, upon which the 
image is placed, to dig a small well wherewith to supply 
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■worshippers with water for purification and offerings, 
and also to make two or three flower-beds from which 
to cull the decorations. He once pretended, that the 
goddess, who is worshipped there, had appeared to him 
in a dream and said that a temple must be louilt for 
her on the spot. This order has not been executed 
yet, nor is there any great likelihood of its being 
attended to soon, because the people about the neigti- 
boiirhood are poor. The women of the place always 
resort to it, niore particularly in the hot seasou, when 
some sickness or other is always prevalent in their 
families ; at sxich times there are a good many about 
the place, and the trade of the priest flourialies. The 
following doctrine which savours more strongly of 
profit to the priest than the goddess is frequently 
propounded from a Hindoo Goddes's temple. 
DAn charh&o debi mii ; 
Pupi nark na jao bhai. 

That ia, present offerings to our TnolJier tlie godiless, 
itTvnera, and you iriU not go to liell ! 

Sometimes, mischievous Mohomedan boys or men 
throw away these images from their places into holes 
or ponds unobserved, and then the priests give out, 
that the god or goddess has become angry and luft the 
place in consequence. 



CHAPTER VII. 

POPULAR BELIQION,— CONTINUED. 
Melis or religious fairs — Piigrimages. 

As might be expected from a sensational and forma- 
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listic religion like that of the Hindoos, festivals and 
holidays are both numerous and frequent, and not the 
leaat important of these are their J/eW* or reliffious fairs. 
Tiie time and place are both fixed by their religious 
writings or tradition or custom. These fairs are most- 
ly held on the banks of rivers or in their immediate 
vicinity. Wiien a Trteld is about to take place, tlie mer- 
chants are the first to set out since on snoli occasions 
tliey obtain the beat prices for tbeir goods and their 
sales are also large. The merchandise includes almost 
every iieoeaBiiry and luxury. . The Horse and Elephant 
dealer meet here with the bird fancier; the wholesale 
dealer with the m:in whose whole capital is on his oapi- 
tH.:appendage,theriohjewellerwiththecrafty pedlar all 
intent not upon worsbip — save that of mammon — but 
nptm gain with thoughts fised it may be on the offerings 
to l>e made, but only so far as those affect their pockets. 
Tliose who do not attend these melaa oommercially 
iiave no pious motive in being present, albeit they are 
purely religious festivals, at least ostensibly so ; their 
principal object is twmadta (fiin or amusement) which is 
the invariable accompauimeut to the mela. 

Though religious fairs are a part of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, Hindoos do not shew the least serioiisDess in 
them. They are excessively fond of attending melAs ; 
but this exoeasive fondness arises for the sake of 
the tamdska that is believed to be in them. This 
tamdsha is thought to consist in the eight of the 
congregation of hundreds of thousand of human 
beings of different sorts. One of the objects of 
men who go to mel^ is to gaze at women ; for at these 
Hindoo women of every degree, high and low, and in 
dresses of every approved colour, appear uoveiled 
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wliLoh oil ordinary occasions they never do ; in fact the 
women of tlje higher classes at no other times than 
these appear in pubhc. This ia the reason why thou- 
Biinds of Mohomeiiana, inhabitants of cities, (there are 
coraparatirely very few out in the country) who have 
neither part nor lot in the Hindoo religion flotk to a 

I Hindoo religions fair. Fond as men aro of attending 

I melas, women are still more ao. If a man were prevent- 
ed fi.-om going to a mela, he would not think mnuh of 
it after it was over ; but this would be a great trial to 
a woman and would furnish a subject for talk for some- 
time. Before they leave home, alt the members of a 
fikmily, but especially the women and chGdren, are in a 
state of iiappy excitement ; it forms the while the most 
important part of their talk. The last day that they 
are at home, the women are chiefly engaged in making 
preparations for it by dressing dishes to be used on the 
way and at the mela. These dishes consist of thin soft 
cakes of wheat flour with other sweet preparations of 
the same flour, sugar, spices, and vegetables, all dreaseji' 
in ghee. The poor, however, prepare them iuyrfil. 

! Dishes cooked in ghee and oil can be removed oul/ofthe 
kitchen (chauka) and eaten any where, provided they 
are not touched by people of very inferior castes. 
Food thus dressed is called pakkd kftdnd, or one that 
attaches no ceremonial unoleanness by removal from 

: the bitchen ; and that food which ra not wholly dress- 
ed in gliee or oil is called kackchd hkand, or one that 
attaches ceremonial uncleaness by a removal. 

The day that they leave for the mela, men and wo- 
men all attire themselves in their best clothes, and the 
latter at thia time put on all their spare ornaments and 
jewels, which tbey do not daily use when at home. 
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Those of the inhabitants of cities who are wealthy 
get oouveyances fBahleesJ drawn by bullocks for them- 
selves and the females of their families; men and wo- 
men have separate vehicles. Those who are not posi- 
tively wealthy, but yet are in tolerably easy circum- 
stances get conveyauces for their women and children; 
but they themselves walk. Many of the people living in 
the country, that is in villages, possess clumsy carts 
fchhakrmj, which on such occasions they employ for the 
conveyance of their women. Such carts are vised for carry- 
ing corn, timljer Ac., and have no covering like the bah- 
lees, — vehicles mean ttoearry passengers; but a tempo- 
rary covering is drawn over them whenever required. 
Conveyances are used for the females of the middle 
classes (that is, when they have means) when the place 
of the molii is at a distance from their homes ; but they 
are not used when tiio distance is short. At the time 
of a mela, thouaands, and hundreds of thousands of 
human beings, — men, women, and children, oa foot, in 
vehicles, and on horseback, with a very few on camela 
and elephants, are seen flocking to the place of general 
resort. Women attired in dresses of various gay colours, 
as well as white muslin sheets, walking in all the pride 
and bravery of their tinkling ornaments, which assail 
the eye and ear on every side; children with smiling 
faces, dressed in their finest clothes with silver and gold 
rings about their wrists and ancles, walking or ridii^ 
with their parents; and men with white or dyed turbans 
and caps, and mostly long coats and dbotees (pieces 
worn about the waist) with staves or substantial 
sticks in their hands, — altogether make up one vast 
stream of beings hurrying in the same direction and 
mingling in an immense sea of humanity already con- 
gregated. Ah soon as people reach the meli they put 
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up for the day or the time that they are to be there 
under some tree (when practicahle) which in the day 
protects them from the heat of the aim and at niglit 
from the dew. There are very exteiiBive maugoe or- 
chLirda in the grenter part of Northern India, and huu ■ 
dreds of thouaauds of people can take shelter in them. 
Very often three or four families take shelter under one 
tree. Women of respectable families that have come 
ill carriages may have kept themselves screened from 
public gaze while on the way ; but as soon as they 
arrive in the mela this screeaing is over. They alight 
from the conveyances before the crowd, and do not 
cover their feces with the veil that goes over their 
head and round their bodies as they would do when seen 
walking in a street towards a river to batiie. The 
screening of females from public view was not original- 
ly a custom of the Hindoos ; but was brought into 
practice at the time of the Mohomedan govemmeut oa 
account of the violence and irregularity of the conduct 
of the Moslems. At the present day, it is not in gener- 
al practice among the Hindoos, but is kept up by the 
writers' caste and a few others that are much in the 
company of Mohomedans and have adopted a few of 
those of their manners and ctistoms that have nothing 
to do with their religion. 

After a &jnily has taken up a position in a mel^ the 
majority of the members of it proceed to bathe in the 
aacred river. Hen and women all bathe at the same 
places in promiscuous crowds — only that women pay 
so much regard to decency as that each one of them 
keeps at the distance of a few yards from men. While 
bathing, they have about their persons a long and pret- 
ty coarse piece of Unen which keeps them ( 
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tliough of course it adheres iaat to them when wet. 
Thid piece may be about six yards loog and more than 
fty^rd wide.* While bathing both men and women i 
generally repeat the name of some god. As soon as 
bathing is over, they walk to the temple, which is close 1 
to the bathing place, bow to the idol, make on offering I 
of aomethtng, offer a short ejaculatory prayer, and 
then retire ; this, with bathing in the river, is the ! 
imm and mbstarux of all the religion and piety that ia i 
manifested in a melA. These ceremonies completed I 
there ia no further worship of the god, or flhriue, or what- | 
ever else may be the attraction of the place, the remain- i 
der of the time ia devoted solely to aniueement and J 
pleasure. After bathing and worshipping the idol, I 
people retire to the tree nnder which they have fixed 
their temporary abode and take their ordinary midday 
meal. They can get sweetmeats from confectioners in the 
melfi ; but those who have brought victuals from home 
do not do so, unless it be for the sake of pleasing little 
children. There are Mohomedan bakers also in the 
mela, who sell leavened cakes and meat ; but they are 
only for Mohomedana ; — Hindoos would never touch 
victuals cooked by them. While the majority of the 
members of a family are gone to bathe and worship, 
one or two are left to take care of the family property ; 
there are always a great many rogues and vagabonds 
in melAs, who are on the alert toearry off things that 
are not looked after. Those who are left as guardians go 

* On ordinary occaasiunn, however, womea of the higher nod 
wealcbierclaawa often screen themselves froDi public view by 
bathing and dressing and uodreasing behind wails and rooina 
of strong masonry that are built on the bank of rivers fur 
the convenience of bathers. Sometimes mats are put up fuf 
the. same purpose. 
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to perform their religious duties when the others return. 
After people have done breakfast, the men go about 
the mel4 to see things and amuse themselves. When 
they are thus strolling about, they purchase a few 
play things for their children and presents for their 
women if requested. Women in general remain under 
the trees singing and gazii^ about and wondering 
at the vast assemblage of human beings around them. 
Those of the middle and lower classes pay a visit to 
some shops where they purchase a few trifles for 
themselves, such as small looking glasses, rings and 
bracelets of glass or lac, little bells for their toes, 
and so forth. 

If the fair be one of nnuaual celebrity and the 
people have come a good distance they remain there 
occasionally for several days. AU the time that they 
remain there, they daily bathe in the sacred stream, 
bow before the idol in the temple, and make it trifling 
presents. Children are often lost and kidnapped in 
mel^s, and parents are obliged to keep them constantly 
by them. Wlille moving about in a crowd, those 
chUdren that have silver and gold ornaments about 
their persons have to be watched with particular 
care. After remaining at a mela for the usual time, 
they leave it for their homes and return in the same 
style they came, minita the eatables they brought 
with them and plus the few trifling things they 
have purchased in the fair. The merchants, how- 
ever, make considerable sales at these times and 
some others also return home with important bar- 
gains, such as of camels, horses, Ac. These are the 
only people that seem to derive good from the 
fair. The professed object of a Hindoo in goingjo 
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a mela is spiritual benefit in the purification of the 
heart and removal of sins ; but instead of making 
the burden of his sins lighter, he returns with a 
heart that has grown worse by the temptatioaa to 
which it has been incessantly exposed. But the mela 
has been a dastoor (custom) that has come down to 
them from their forefathers, and benefit or no bene- 
fit they must go on in the track without exercising 
in the least their reason about it. 

Pilgrimages form another moat important part of f 
the Hindoo reUgion ; but they are not undertaken by | 
all tliat even profess to be religious. The most I 
celebrated places of pilgrimage in India are Eiishee • 
(Benares), Pry(ig (Allahabad), Eameahwar, Gangfisfigur, . 
Ajodhia, Baddreenauth, Mathura, Haridw&r and Jag- 
garnauth. If pilgrims are not faqueers or devotees, 
while on pilgrimage they travel just hke other 
travellei-s. But if they are foqueers or religious beg- 
gars or devotees by profession, they always l:ave their 
bodies daubed with mud and some colours, and keep 
the greaterpart of their persons exposed. Pilgrimages 
are undertaken professedly for the expiation of sin, and 
their merit consists in the fatigue, danger, inconveni- 
ence and loss consequent upon the journey, (hence per- 
forming the journey on foot conveys additional sanctity,) 
in shaving and bathirg at the shrine,* iu making pre- 
seats to the officiating priests and in the worship of the 
god to whom the shrine is dedicated. 

Below Allahabad where the Ganges and Jumna 
* lb is sud in oue of the Uiudoo Bcripturea, that all Uie sins 

of a man lodge iu hU bur» and are removed b; abaviog iu a 

eacied place. 



ovGooi^lc 
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[ «uit«, a third river called SarmwaUe, sister to these 
two, according to the Hindoos, is said to flow under 
them. This junction is called tr&ene«, and tho sanctify- 
ing aud purifying influences of the union are Becured 
to the worshipper, by lying for a short time in the wa- 
ter in a certain prescribed position. 

Handw&F, meaning the gate of Haree or Vishnoo, 
is the holiest of their shriuM, and is situated near the 
pass by which the Ganges issues from the Hioa- 
malaya mountains and the nnmber of pilgrims and 
otbem who assemble there annually is calculated to 
amount to two millions and a half. Most of them cuma 
to wash away their sins ; but thousands, from Cahul, 
Cashmere, and the country beyond the Indus, are at- 
tracted by traffic ; they deal there in the best horses, 
bullocks, cows, camels, elephants, linen and woollen 
fabrics of various sorts aud a tiiousand other things. 
' In this place, supposed to confer the greatest holiness 
upon those who come to worship, the most degrading 
ceremonies and fiendish orgies of paganism in its worst 
forms are performed. After every twelve years a much 
more celebrated Meli takes place here; atsuch times 
many moreattend than on ordinary occasions ; aud the 
assemblage of millions of human beings on one spot, 
is really overwhelming. The trade of vagabouda, 
thieves, and all sorts of rogues then flomishes here 
aud their Leader reigns supreme. 

The city of Deuares is one of the holiest of places 
to which pilgrims resort ; its temples number some 
hundreds ; fakirs of every sect abound there, and 
sacred bulls innumerable. Thousanda of pilgrims 
resort thither annually, from all parts of the country. 
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The shortest reaidence there, ia said to be attended 
with the greatest spiritual beuetit, aod they who 
die there are at once takea to heaven. 

To the temple of Juggemauth, Lordof the World, 
on the south eastern coast another of their holy 
places, the Hindoos jouruey from distances, which 
considering the difficulties and the limited fecilitiea for 
transit are really immense. From the extreme north ' 
west pilgrims stream down annually to the "valley 
of Hinnow^' in which this " MoloeA" reigna supreme. 
The miraculous power which attaciies itself to the 
mere locality is incredible to all but the credulous 
Hindoo, People of all caatM eat here together and 
do not lose their caste. They believe that if seven 
pots of rice be put here one on top of another 
to boil, fhe rice in the pot that is on the top 
of all will be cooked and ready for use first. 
They also say, if any one acts hypocritically he be- 
comes a leper ; this too they believe, without having 
ever seen it. Great numbers of pilgrims die here 
annually throi^h want and suffering ; the place about 
the temple for some extent is covered with bones. 
The ugly huge idol is once a year drawn in a great 
car ; at such times some pilgrims throw themselves 
beneath the car and are instantly crushed to death. 
People who do so are believed to pass to heaven at once, 
and when a pilgrim is crushed under the wheels, a 
hellish shout of joy is uttered by the asse.mbled priests 
and thousands of pilgrims. Asa full and faithful ac- 
count of this idol, its licentious and rapacious priests, 
and the deluded pilgrims, is ^ven in other works on 
India, we need say nothing more here. 

I 
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'Many pilgrims viait more sacred places than one, and 
the greater tlie number of pilgrimages the greater is 
the merit that they acquire. After visiting one or more 
of these holy places a Hindoo seem* to enjoy the great- 
eat complaceucy and feels perfectly secure regivi-Uiug 
his weliare ia the future world. His belief in the re- 
luoval of his sins b not feigned, but real ; and ia real 
bomuse he ia in the dark. Much rf the sanctifying 
effect of pilgrimages is due to the hardships which the 
pilgrims frequently have to endure— exposure to all the 
iuclecnency of the weather, to the mercilessly fierce heat 
oftheaun,to wetaud to thecolddew of the night, tohun- 
ger and thirst, todaoger from robbers and wild beasts 
and from pestilence, aud all the toil, and wearine^ at- 
tendant upon traveUingon foot. Once a few pilgrims were 
returning home from a holy place on the hills ; it was 
the hot season and vary sickly ; among them wei-e 
. an old man and his wife. Having walked a good dis- 
tance under a scorching sun, they with the other pil- 
grims stopped under the shade of a tree, and for re-- 
freshraent, parto<Jc of a melon and mttoo (flour of parch- 
ed grain) both of a heating natui-& which produced ati 
attack of cholera, and in a few hours both breathed 
their last. They were returning horae uo doubt with 
light hearts, that they had been spending the last years 
(rf their lives in the performance of their reli^oits 
duties and that now having expiated their sins by this 
pilgrimage they could rest in a peaceful old age ; 
mistaken tiiey were doubly in imiginiug that they had 
secured to themselves happiness hero and hereafter. 
Their companions were ^ad that they had died thus 
while in the very performance of their religious duties. 
The greater the distance a pilgrim goes the more meri- 
torious is the pilgrimage. As the pilgrims of Upper 
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India visit the SRcred places that are about W near Betl- 
giil, those of the latter part of the country go to pay 
their worship at those of tlie former. 'ITiey are gener- 
ally seen in companiea of forty or fifty men and women 
and Bomstimes even little children. They are short, 
dark, and feeble creatures, having oiled bodies and 
a scanty eoveriug aljoat their loins. Thitrwomeu are 
generallyaeeu with bundles on their heads, and a pot in 
one arm, trudging their way under ii fierce siin for four- 
teen or fifteen miles every day. Some pilgrims bring a 
much greater sniforing upon themselves. Alt the dis- 
tance that lioi! between their homes and some celebrated 
holy place that they have determined to visit, tliey me*. 
sure with their bodies. They move upon their knocfl 
and hands ; each time that they move forward, they 
let their cheats touch the ground. They do this 
for the greater part of the day, and certainly it is a 
very painful and laborious eserciso rthen continued for 
hours, without intermission, and that especially under 
a burning sun. They make but little daily progress 
and it is some months before they arrive at the holy 
place. Once ono of these devotees was seen to have 
a woman with him, who seemed to be his wife ; she 
had H little broom with her, and every time tiie man 
moved forward, sHghtly swept the ground before him 
to remove little stones and gravel which would pierce 
hta hands and kneea. Very few, however, allow this 
to be done ; aonietirnes they have nobody with tliem- 
Some who saw him engaged in this meritorious duty, 
said, with some degree of astonishment in their faces, 
— " for such a work help must he got from tied ; it is 
not every one tiiat can do so." One thing is very .;er- 
tain, that all these deluded creatures who bring so 
paiwb sufleriug upon thcnuselves in difierent ways are 
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at least very ausious to have their sina and their fa- 
ture oonsequeucea removed, and that they are very 
Biucere ia what they set about. If they were not anx- 
tiouB aud sincere tbey could not long support them- 
mlvea under theae trials aud hardships. Igui^irant aud 
deluded as tliey are, they are a thouaaud times better 
than many hi^Ali/ eniiyhUwd philosophers in Christ- 
endom, who, "fleeing from superstition have leaped 
over religion," and "by wisdom know not God." 



POPULAR BELIGIO:f,- 



Supplying the thiraly with water— Building temples 
and pUcsB of snored batliiag — Alias to the hungry, and other 
WAjsof obbiiniug merit— Traosraigratioii of aoiilfl— Festlvftls — 
Devotees. 



Though wisdom and knowledge cannot, alike by 
the Hindoos with other nations, be purchased byJiHA;/ 
lucre, yet, — with all religions of a formal character, — 
merit can, and that, at a greater or leaser drain on the 
purse. A few of the easier ways are these. People who are 
wealthy, employ Brahmins in the hot season, and place 
them on public thoroughfares, Itoth in cities and out 
of them, with large earthen vessels full of water to 
quench the thirst of passengers and travellers. This 
is considered a peculiarly meritorious act, and is of 
course very accommodating to those who are in want 
of water. Cold water is valuable to the thirsty at any 
time, but more particularly so in the hot season ; 
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especdally vhen a man faae been travelling under a 
buraing 8ud for hours, and bis toi^ue and throat are 
parched with extreme thirst. He may have had noh 
thing with him to draw water, or he may have found 
no well on the way (for in aome parts of the country, 
wells are lar apart) ; he sees the large earthen 
vessels full of oold water, and his eyes sparkle 
with joy ; aa the hart pantetb after the watet-broiAB 
so has he been panting after water. If a traveller 
has some driaking vessel with him, he takes water 
in that ; if not, he drinks tiirough an open bamboo- 
pipe, supported on a stand of the same materiaL The 
water is poured by the Brahmin with an earthen or 
brass cup or mug at one end of the pipe, which 
has a slope ; the water runs to the other end and is re- 
ceived by the drinker in the hollow made by the 
palnifi of both hands. This toises from the difference 
of castas. A Brahmin is employed that the water 
may be drank by people of all oastea, aa all classes 
could not take water from a man of an inferior caste. 
These Brahmins outside of towns always invite pas- 
Bengers and travellen to drink water and beg of them 
aims aUo. Edging is one of the profitable duties of 
a &ahmlQ. But it is very seldom that he gets any 
thing, except it be from some wealthy traveller who 
gives him a few shells (cowries) or a pice at the out- 
eida Wealthy travellers have one or more attendants 
with them who supply them with water. After dark 
these Brahmins retire to their houses. They get two 
or three rupees a month. 

There are some Hindoos who direct their attention 
to the wants of the brute creation on this point 
They make reservoirs of strong masonry a^oiniug a 
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well, and in tbe hot season while drawing water morn- 
ing and evening by means of their bullocks for their 
fields or gardens fill the reservoirs also. These recep- 
tacles are on a level with the surface of the ground, 
and water is held in them by sliglit walls of about 
three feet high. These reservoirs are generally 
about five or sii yards long, and a yard wide. After 
returning from pasture in the forenoon for repose, and 
at retiring at darlt for the night whole droves of cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and goata slake their thirst here. 
This and the preceding act are certainly very good in 
themselves and conduce much to the comfort of both 
man and beast. Water is a most precious thing in 
all, but more especially in hot countrieH, 

Some reUgious people seek for merit by making 
large wells on public thoroughfares, in places where 
none are escavated, for the purpose of supplying 
travellers with water. Very often people also irrigate 
fields irom these wells. A large well of strong 
masonry costs from two to three thousand rupees, 
and contains such a vast quantity of water that 
it is never exhausted. Round these wells they con- 
struct a circular, white, smooth platform of masonry 
about a yard high and of about the same width, where 
people sit when they draw and drink water. The 
makingof alai^e substantial well brings a persona 
good deal of renown. 

Many of them build temples also. These are large 
or small accordii^ to the means a man Is possessed of. 
Most of the large ones are built at an expense of 
many thousand rupees. Sometimes temples are built 
as^tokeus of gratitude for unusual success in business 
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or attainment of an object that waa greatly desired, 
111 thia place lives a poor potter, who, while throwing 
down an old wall adjoining his bonne diaoovered a pot 
full of money which was secreted* there, by one of 
his forefathers. The poor man was of course overjoy- 
ed at the discovery, and after it was proved that some 
one or other of his immediate forefathers was in better 
cirouia stances than himself, the money was by the local 
authorities made over to him. To shew his gratitude 
the man has built a small substantial temple near his 
house, which stands on a public road, where hundreds 
of people pass every day. The temple of course has 
an image in it, and many of the Hindoo passers by 
present it their hasty adorations as they go along. 

Others tigaXn make Ghauts or steps of stone on the 
banks of rivera fur the convenience of those who bathe 
there, Sometimes there are two or three rooms adjoin- 
ing these steps. This is also considered meritorious and 
brings a person much fame. 

In times of scarcity some of the wealthy profes- 
sors of religion deal out grain in small portions to the 
poor. People of this character, however, are very few 
in the country. Presenting cows to Brahmins is also 
considered as highly deserving of reward in a future 
life, and is very frequently practised by Hindoos. The 

* It ia a commou practice among the Hiudoos to bury tbeir 
wealth. Some who have hundr^da ot thouBSiids of rupeee undei 
ground keep a lamp of clarified butter alwaja burning there. 
Sometimes when digging up old ruina and other placea where 
towns and cities have stood, y easels full of rupees and gold mo- 
hurs are discovered. Hiding wealth under ground was thought 
moat necessary under the MohomedBU Qovemment on account 
of the estoitieu and mpacit; of the Mohomedan Rulers. 
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(Utful priests never lose eight of those doctrinee by 
by which they can make something. In those parts 
of the country that are not under the British, they 
Bometiniea take away fine cows from poor people by 
force, pretending that they have a ri^t to them as 
they are their priests. 

There are others who try to obtain merit in a much 
cheaper way. Some of them purchase birds from 
fowlers and let them go free ; Uius for a few pice 
they will dischai^e the contents of a whole basket 
and feel a great satisfaction at the act. This aceotd- 
ing to them is saving life and will be placed to their 
credit hereafter. There are some othera who get one 
or two pice worth of flour of wheat or some other 
grain and drop a little at every ant-hole that they find 
when they go out. Thia is to give the ants some 
food, and is considered very praiseworthy. 

The transmigration of souls in an important doctrine 
in the Hindoo religion. Their common saying is, that 
as a man behaves in the present life so he shall receive 
in the next, which is to be in this world; and also as 
a man has acted in the preceding life so he receives 
in the present. The highest happiness that ia pro- 
mised in their religion is, abtM-ption in tft« divine naivre. 
When by thousands of meritorious acts through a 
great many successive births a man becomes perfectly 
hoiy, be becomes OTie wiOi, the S-apreme Being, juat aa 
a river becomes one with the Ocean by falling into it. 
According to their system a sort of hell consists in a 
soul being sent into the body of a very inferior or 
abominable brute ; and this may be only onoe or a 
thousand times according to the sins of the man. 
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When one haa wealth, r grand house, ( 
Bervanta, palanquins, nice food, fine i 
ease and comfort of every kiud, he is said to have 
led a good life in a preceding state of existence. But 
when any one ia a leper, or blind, or lame, or extreme- 
ly poor, he is believed to be suffering for the sina 
that he haa committed in a former life. This belief 
in a very great measure steela the heart of the peo- 
ple (gainst the claims of the wretched and the 
miserable. The belief of this doctrine is always in 
the heart and the espresaion of it ever on the tongue 1 
of a Hindoo; but it utterly fails to govern iiim in a ; 
moral point of view. Though he conatantly remem- , 
bera this dogma of hia religion, yet he seldom avoids 
the commiesioD of any vice that promisee him the least ; 
degree of present profit or pleasure. Of course, people '■ 
avoid some sina sometimes, but it is not through fear 
of pain in the next life, but from some other consider- 
ation, which may operate at the time. The force of 
this doctriue is mostly seen in their treatment of worms 
and insects, and some larger animals; they Bome- 
timee avoid hurting them on the selfish plea that if 
they do 80, they will themaelves he hurt in a similar 
manner iu the next state of existence, which will, on 
account of their sins, be of a very helplesa nature. 
It is said, that a Hinduo once wished to offer a ram in 
sacrifice. He went out of the village to an adjoining 
jungle or meadow where these animals were feeding, 
and purchased one ; but instead of removing the ani- 
mal in a gentle way began to drag it most unmercifully 
by one of its legs. Seeing itself thus treated, the 
brute, it ia said, laughed out ; the man of oourae ask- 
ed him why he laughed ; the ram said, it waa nothing ; 
but the former insisted on knowing the rea >on, and the 
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ram at last told him that in the nest life he (that ia, 
the oiaa) would be a ram and himself a man, and 
would drag him aa hs is himself now dragged. The 
Hindoo did not like the idea of l)eing thus handled and 
hearii^ this, let the poor aniroal go free. At present, 
however, they shew no such mercy to aaimals that are 
offered in sacrifice, and eaten, Tliey are moreoTer o(ten 
very unlciud to their domoatlo beasts, and most cruel 
to the bullocks that draw their carta and plough their 
fields. The hard and thick stick of the driver fre- 
quently resounds upon the hack of the uiiresiBting dumb 
creatures ; and when made use of in ploughing, they 
are constantly goaded by the small, pointed, iron prick 
fastened to one end of a stick. The cow is considered 
a most sacred animal and worshipped, and the bullock 
ia called " the son of the cow ;" but this high rank ia 
not enough to ensure the brute a better treatment 
from the worshippers of its holy mother j the holy 
mother herself being often cud)i;led by hex owner. 

We mention here a few instances of the threatened 
punishment in a future state of certain evil actions 
committed in this life. One of their sacred books says; 
whoever steals a Brahmin's property will be a crocodile 
or some such watery animal ; he, who steals fruit, wilj 
be a monkey ; he, who steals corn, will be a roouse ; 
he, who steals water, will he a diver ; he, who steals 
oil, will he an insect; be, who steals a deer, will be a 
wolf; he, who steals a precious stone, will be grass 
and plants for thousands of transmigrations ; he, who 
is of an angry temper and takes revenge, will be a lion 
or tiger or some other ferocious beast ; he, who is 
licentioxis, will be some uncleau bird, worm or insect ; 
he, who dric)(s liquor, will have blftck teeth ; he, who 
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defames the character of aay one, will have Btiaking 
breath ; an unauthorized reader of the Holy Scriptures 
will be dumb ; a horse stealer will be lame, and a lamp 
stealer bliiid. 

We now turn our attention to the Hindoo festivals. 
As a description of them is found in other works on 
India, we will only briefly notice them here. 'There 
are two principal things found in all Hindoo festivals : 
one is pooj^ or some religious demonstration for the 
benefit of the soul ; and the other palatable dishes 
and amusement for the benefit of the body. The latter 
has, by no means, been overlooked in any of their festi- 
vals ; in fact many of them have been instituted solely 
for the pleasure which is derived from eating. The 
following are the principal : — 

MivEKAB Samkr&nt. This tak^ place about the 
I2th January, and is observed on account of the Sun's 
entering the sign Capricorn on that day. Alms, con- 
sisting particularly of rice and ddl, mixed together 
fkhic/iree J ajid (tW sweetmeats, made of till (the seed of 
the Sesamum Orientale) and molasses, are given to 
Brahmins. People have these things also for themselves. 
Alms given on this day are said to be peculiarly meri- 
torious. 

Basant Panchahbe, about the S2d of January, is 
institued in honour of Spring, " which is personified, 
under the name Awaw^ who is said to wait on Efuui, 
the god of love." 

Smv^kiRE, or the niffht of Shiv, one of the principal 
Hindoo gods, takes place on the 1 5th February. Tho 
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9th of every Hiudoo month is kept eaored by the wor- 
Bhippers of Shlv ; but the 29th night of F4go(m, which 
is the 1 5th of February, is more celebrated than other 
nights, because on that night a man was takeoto 
heaven as he accidentally did something, with which 
the god was qviite pleased. Others do the same to ob- 
tain a like reward. This act consists of a poojH ; Brah- 
mins are called in to officiate, and are liberally paid for 
their trouble. 

HoLEE. The principal day is about the third of 
March though it commences fifteen days before the 
full moon. People begin to have great rejoicings oa 
account of the approach of Holee from the Basant or 
Spring holiday. The following is believed by some 
to be its origin. A man named Ifarin Kaship had a 
sister, called Doond^, who was an Ogress and destroyer 
of children, and people were much troubled by 
her. He had a sou whose name was Praldad, who 
was a great worshipper of Ram, while his father, Harin 
Kaahip, was a great adversary of this diety, and wish- 
ed his son to forsake his worship, and persecuted him 
for not doing so. His sister Doonda, the Ogress, said to 
him one day, " You make a pile of wood, and I will 
take Prahlid in my lap and sit on the pile ; when I 
do so, you set fire to the pile : — I will escape and 
Prahlad will be destroyed ;" contrary however to her 
expectations, she was consumed and Prahlad saved. 
When the monster was destroyed, people rejoiced and 
sang songs abusive of her. In course of time these 
abusive songs began to be directed to all females that 
people used to see in streets during the holiday. These 
songs are of the most obscence and filthy character 
imaginable. As the festival, with the obscene songs, 
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m&de a part of the popular Hiadoo^religton, Govemment 

dianotiiiterferijforabouttliree fourths ofaceutury; but 
ftt length they could bear it no longer, and most happily 
prohibited the indecent part of it by a public law. 

A few dayB before this festival takes plaoe, country ' 
people, especially boys and yoang meu, be^n to collect ' 
wood and everything of a combuatibla nature, and 
pile it outside the viliago or town to make a lionfire 
on the especial day. They walk about in bands at 
night ; tiud old doors, boards, sheds, &c. that are not 
firmly secured are apt to be carried away. In places 
(for instance in cities) where people do not have a 
coronion bouSre, each family places two or three logs 
of wood before its door in the street, which answers 
the same purpose. They hare the Holes pooji in the - 
evening and make bonfires at midnight. At this 
time they go round the bonfire seven times with ears 
of barley com in their hands ; after doing bo, they 
throw the ears into the fire ; this ceremony is called 
dkhat ddlnd, or throwing the barley into the fire. The . 
next day they throw a red powder fabetrj Qj&t each 
other and make the greatest rejuciug imaginable. 
This is tlie great day for all sorts of nice dishes and 
nautch (dancing girls) at night. In fact, the Hindoos 
in this festival seem to be mad with pleasure. This 
day is for what they call d&ocreree oorditd, or throwing 
o£ the red powder over each other. The day foUowing 
tbey go to see their friends and relations, aod rejoice 
in being peniaittod to see each other safe and sound 
on another Holee day. In this respect, as w^ as in 
the demuiiatnitiun of Joy, it answers to the GhristBUUi 
of European nations. Friends and relations that ara 
at a convenient dbitauce are also Tisit«d. 

3 
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Bah Nadueb, about the 26th of Uarch, is observed 
in oommecaoratioD of the birth daj of fi&m, the eey- 
enth incarnation of ViBhnoo. He became incamate to 
deetTOj the monster Rawan, the king of Lank& or Cey- 
' Ion, nhiob lie after much difficulty effected by the help 
. of HaDoom&n, the head of the monkey tribe. On this 
day &% Hindoos &st and repair to temples, and those 
Brahmins who have the image of this god worship it 
at home, afber bathing it with Panchaiairt, a mixture 
of milk, curdled milk, clarified butter, sugar and 
honey. At noon they hum incense before it and oiler 
it flowers, nibed (food) Jto. After poojS, each worship- 
per takes a little of this nibed. People also beat 
drums and sing praises in honour of R^in. 

! Nia pANCEAHEB, atwut the 17tb Aiigust, is observ- 
. ed to seuure people from the bite of snakes. Pooji 
ceremonies are performed for this purpose, and a cer- 
tain great serpent is worshipped. 

1 Janau Ahhthbb, alwut the 4th and 5th September, 
[ was instituted to celebrate the birth of Krishan, the 
eighth incarnation of Viahnoo. This inearnatioD, 
they believe, had a greater portion of the Deity than 
. any of the preceding. On the first day, the Hindoos 
&et and repair to temples where images of this god 
are bathed with pancAdmirt (the mixture mentioned 
above) and worshipped with incense, flowers, nibed, 
&o, People partake of holy oSerings, and at night 
sing hymns in praise of the god. The next day they 
again repair to temples, singing and sounding cymbals 
and playing on various other sorts of musical instru- 
ments, and shew their rejoicing for the god's birth by 
throwiug on each other curdled milk coloured with 
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powdered turmerick ; this is called Dad kdndo ; and is 
kept up because those people aiuoug whom Rrishan 
was bora did so. 

Jeth DrasBHRA, jti May, is observed on account of 
a victory that Devee, the wife of Shiv got over a mon- 
ster. On this day people bathe in the river Ganges, 
give alms to Brahmins, and have a fair. Giving alms 
(of course always to Brahmins) and bathing on this 
day arc considered peouliarty efficacious in obtaining 
the pardon of sins. 

Dewalee or the fetUvai of Lampt, about the 9tb i 
November, is celebrated iu honour of ZoHaAmw, wife 
of Vishnoo, and the goddess of wealth and prosperity ; 
and also in commemoration of a victory that Viabnoo 
had over a great giant. One or two days before the 
festival, people white-wash their houses ; and when the 
day arrives, bathe themselves, put on clean clothes, and 
in the evening illuminate their houses with lamps. Mer- 
chants esamine their accounts, see what wealth they 
have got, worship Lakhehmee with their account books 
before them, and pray for greater prosperity. Gam- 
bli^ is the greatest amusement of the festival j and this 
is the principal day for thieves which they have 
adopted for an omen. They go out on the last night 
of the Dew&lee on trial, and if they can pilfer the 
least thing, they believe the following year will be a 
prcaperoua one for them ; but if they do not get 
anything, they think it will be quite otherwise. 
Confectioners make different kinds of sweets (play 
things) of sugar, which are sold with large quantities 
of a preparation of fried rice; with these children 
are much pleased. Cowherds and others who have 
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bullooka, C0W8, nnd buffaloes, paint the horna of these 
ftnimalsred. In short, this is the day that is parti- 
cularly devoted to the goddess of wealth and prosperity, 
for whijh pooj4 is performed and invocations are made. 

Kartik EkIdaseb, takes place about the 2ftth of 
November. On this day many people fast and worship 
Vishnoo. This festival is observed because tbia god 
wakea on. this day after a sleep of four months. 

PooEAN MisfiB, is celebrated about the 23rd of 
November in honour of a victory that Shiv bad over 
a monster. On this day people wcn^hip the image of 
thia god, give liberally to Brahmins, and have a grand 
Meli, where all eipend money according to their cir- 
oumstanoea. Sweetmeats and toys (as ia usual in fairs) 
are got for children. 

Another Dussebba, about the 20th October, is 
observed in commemoration of the victory of Rim 
over Itawan, the ten headed monster aud king of Cey- 
lon. lUm is of course particularly worshipped on 
this day. 

Salohau, takes place in AtiguaC. On thia day 
priests and other Brahmins tie pieces of coloured silk 
round one of the wrists of their jajmans, or those who 
are under their spiritual care, for which they are of 
course paid. A few days before this festival women 
and girls, throw a few grains of barley in a little earth 
contained in a basket or some vessel ; it springs 
and rises to the height of a few inches by the time of 
thia holyday. Women and girla carry these plants, or 
bhfxyariat, as they are called, to a river or tank and 
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Uirow them iuto it. A tolerable fair is aleo beM on 
the occasion. The origin of thia festival ia uoknowo. 

Bahah Dvadabhke, is celebrated about the 2Ind 
of September in remembrance of the fifth incaruatioo 
of Viahaoo, caused to preheat the kii^ Balee from 
obtaiiuQg domiuion over the three worlds, (heaven, 
earth, and Fatal or the regions below the earth) by 
hta r^igious austerities. This iucamation vas in the 
shape of a Dwarf. Vishnoo or the Dwarf aaked of 
the king as much laud aa be could take in three 
Steps ; the latter coasented : and the dwarf took the 
heaveu and the earth in the first two stridcB, and de- 
sired to know what he might have in the third. The 
kiug told him to put hia foot oa his head, which he 
did and crushed him down to Fatal, of which he was 
made sovereign. 

P[fpAB Paksh, or the half month for the fore&- 
thers. This festival takes place in September. Pcm>- 
j4s are performed for the benefit of the souls of de- 
parted forefathers. Bj a most unaccountable belief 
crows a^e considered as aoceBtors in these days and 
fad as such. 

Gahbbb CHAnTH, is observed about the middle of 

September in honour of the birth of Gauesh, the god 
of learning and prudence, with poojas and presraite to 
Brahmins. This god is invoked bj all students, au- 
thors, and others, bef<»'e they commence their respec- 
tive labours. 

The faith and practices of Hindoo Faqueers also 
forms part of the popular religion of the Hindoos. 
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Europeans have bo frequently written on this subject^ 
that we will describe them but very briefly. 

ITiere aM vftriolis sects of them. Some keep up- 
one of their arms in an elevated position till it gets etiff,- 
withered and dry. This pehance is of course attended 
with great pain at the comioencelnent ; the nails of 
the dried band grow like targe clans and pierce into 
the flesh of the palm. There are a few who keep up 
both of their arins< 

Some wafm thetoselves in the hottest season and 
under a most fierce sun with five heaps of fire. The 
devotee kindles the heaps of fire about bis person and 
Bits in the midst of them. This is supposed to procure 
great merit. 

A good many suspend themselves for hours with 
their head downwards and feet upwards ; no injuriouB 
consequences follow this practice. This ia generally 
done in Melia and on occasions whera there are a good 
many people assembled to witness the feat. It ia al= 
ways done to attract attention and proceeds from down- 
right vanity. Some go a little further on this point, 
and keep themsclvea erect with their feet in the air 
and head resting on the ground. 

There ia a class of tbem called Sanydsees or Param- 
hamu, who are believed to be the highest of all. 
These people observe no caste and go about in a state 
of nature ; (tbey are not allowed to do so about places 
where Europeans live.) They say their minds are so 
much taken up with the contemplation of the Deity 
that tbey cannot pay attention to sublunary thioga. 
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tn fact, the; are said by the HiDdoo Sh^tere to be 
parts of the Deity himaelt They are objects of 
worship to women- 
Some of the fkqueere are called Gotdini. iTiey gen- 
erally live in religious bouses on river sides, and have 
a good many disciples about them. They are held in 
high veneration by all, and are well fed by the rich. 
They are fet, laay beasts, good for nothii^ in the 
world, but on the contrary doing much mischief in 
it. This class of devotees undertakes no voluntary 
suffering. 

Some iiiqueers make a vow to keep standing for a 
certain number of years, generally twelve. Tim they 
do at all times and in all seasons. The bumii^ rays 
of the sun and scorching blasts of the hot simoon, the 
torrents of the monsoons, and the piercing winds of the 
cold season are alike unheeded by them. These are 
also believed to obtain eztraordimtry merit by this 



A great many people, who are too lazy to work, turn 
into be^ng ^queers. They either shave their heads , 
or wear their hair long, cover themselves with ashes, [ 
and put a reddish dyed rftimcnt round their waist. ' 
They go about in the streets beggii^, and it is thus 
that they obtain their bread. 

There is a great tendency in some Hindoo minds to 
turn wandering faqueers, and some even who are 
in affluent circumstances adopt this course of life. A 
few do so with the expectation of happiness in a future 
state of existence, but most of them for the sake of 
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pleasure which is to be dnived bora travel, sight- 



Some faqueers take upon them to abetcun from eat- 
ing a»U food aU their life-time. This they do, and 
live oa milk and sugar, eweetmeats, and such thing*. 
This is couaidored very meritorious aiui they are quite 
proud of it. 

Some of the ^queers are believed by the Hindoos to 
work great auraoles. They are great tiavellers, and in 
their travels sometiraes pink up root« iic, that an 
supposed to be possessed of extraordinary medicinal 
virtues. Bugging faqueers are sometimes remarkably 
obstinate, and will not move from the door of a person 
till'their demands are complied with. These wishes, 
however, have reference only to a little charity; 
and this pertinacity is called Dhamd. At times they 
go so far as to threaten people with suicide ; in 
such cases, people believe tJie blood of the self- 
murderii^ man would be upon him who provoked 
him to the act. The blesaings and cursings of de- 
votees are serious matters to a Hindoo ; the former are 
sought and the latter avoided with all care. The high- 
est sects of faqueers or those who practise great auste- 
rities, are in general very prwnd ; they sometimes do not 
condescend even to speak to people engaged in the com- 
mon duties and aflws of life. The latter are in their 
estimation too low to he taken notice of by them. 
Such, in fiict, is the efieot of their mistaken dero- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Household CuBTOMa. 

Family fttrangamenta — Houaes— Furniture— Meala— Manner 
of Eating — Disbea. 

Regarding familieB, the patriarchfil sjetem of govern- 
ment, in a great measure, still prevails in India. 
When daughters are married and are become of age, 
they of course go to hve with the families of their hns- 
banda. When sons, however, settle in life, the; do not 
leave the roof of their parents, but still live with them, 
and are under their direction and govemmeut, that is, so 
long as the fiither retains his mental Acuities or is not 
otherwise incapamtated by extreme age. In Eoropcan 
countriea, when sons are of age and settled in life, they 
carry on business on their own account; but such is not 
the case in thispart of the world. Hereall that sons earn 
is made over to the father, who keeps the accounts of 
the household, that is, purchase! food and raiment for 
the members of the family, and manages all things 
that concern them. He is the bead, aud his sons and 
daxighters- in-law and grand-children are under hia gov- 
ernment, and he sees that alllive with comfort. Some- 
times it happens that when a man has two or nwre 
sons, one of tbem is dissatisfied with some arrange- 
ment, and he parts from the others so far as to eat 
separate ; then be carries on bnsiness on his own ac- 
count ; be and hia wife consult together about their 
own interests and do as they think proper. When a 
sou does so, be does not remove to another place ; hut 
lives in the same building with the other members of 
bis father's &mily. In this case, a sob is not under the 
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immediate control of hia fother. In matters that 
concern hia wife and chUdren and in afikirs that are 
strictly private he ia at liberty to do as he thinks 
best ; though he ia generally witling to hear the ad- 
vice of his father when he has any to offer. 

As long as the sons are comparatively young and 
the fotber not too old, they all live and eat together 
and have all their interests in common. But when the 
Bona get to the meridian of life and the father becomes 
very old, dissatistaction begins to prevail among them, 
and they think of eating separately. They ceaae to 
have their interests common ; and the parents joia 
that son who is the kindest to them ; though others 
also help them from time to time. Sometimes they 
find it convenient to eat together ; but have expenses 
regarding raiment and other things separate. Each 
son pays a certain portion of his earnings for his own 
and his femily's support. 

When the sons of a man desire separate interest, 
they do not, as above, state, part entirely from each 
other; but most generally live in the same dwelling. 
Their houses are built in a square form, with an open 
quadrangle in the centre ; this square or yard has rooms 
all around which are occupied by the different families. 
While they thus live in one place, the father eiercises a 
general government over them. If the sons of amando 
not have separate concerns before their father's death, 
they do so after his decease ; the father may have kept . 
them together, but after his departure they generally 
fall out. But even after having their concerns se- 
parate they live all together in the same place. It 
is very seldom that a man leaves his bi-others to 
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reside in another part of the town or village. They 
find it muuh more convenient to live together ;— 
they can help each other in time of sickness; can 
defend each other if a disturbance takes place with 
the neighbours ; and when a brother is absent firom 
home for any length of time, his fb.mily is under the 
immediate protection of his brothers or other male 
relations living in the same place. A. male relation is 
always requisite to be at home (that is, not absent 
from the town) for the protection, and general mant^- 
ment also, of the whole establishment. Women would 
much rather have a boy of even twelve years with 
them than be left alone. When a man has to part 
with his brothers to live iu another part of the town 
or village it is either through want of room or the 
quarrelsome temper of bis wife or that of some other 
woman livit^ in the place. But such a separation is 
very seldom resorted to. A group of relations living 
in a yard sometimes consists of five or six &milies, and 
these fiunilies of twenty or thirty members in all. 

Wealthy Hindoos liring in large cities have great 
buildings made of stone and burnt bricks. These 
buildings are two or three stories high, with rooms all 
around and an open court in the middle. The roofs 
of these houses are made in such a flat and smooth 
way that people can sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. There are no glass doors in these houses ; the 
doors are made of boards and when they are closed 
the rooms are quite dark. Some rooms that are in 
the interior of the building are dark even in the day 
time when the doom are open ; aud when people have 
to do any thing there, they use lights. In such dark 
rooms they keep their money, jewels, and other valu- 
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able things. The reaaon why these ap&rments are bo 
dark ia that there are no doors in the back part of the 
house J —the principal gate and the doors of the rooms 
being iu the front. 

Uouaas out in the cotintrj are made mostly of mud ; 

but they are strong and oonifortablB,~at least ac- 

Gordii^ to the Hindoo idea of comfort. Houses ia 

the country are mostly one story high, and their he^ht 

is about eight or ten feet. They have different kinda 

of roofs ', some have tiles ; others are thatched ; and 

again others have roofs of mud ; — these latter have 

beams or pieces of timber close to each other ; on 

which thin branches of certain shrubs are spread, and 

over these, mud is thrown and pounded so as to maka 

the roof smooth ; it is then plastered.* Some houses 

are two stories high, but the rooms are very small. 

Wealthy landlords have comparatively larger houses 

that are sometimes three stones high and liave larger 

rooms. In all these houses, each room has only ons 

door to go in and out, and that door is just high enough 

fur a man to go in. Four or five or more houses are 

found in a little yard, laid out in the form of a square 

or triangle or circle with an open space in the middle, 

where the members of the different families (that u% 

of course related to each other) sit and talk, and where 

cattle are kept in the cool of the day in the hot season. 

Hach house has two or three small rooms ; one of these 

is exclusively used for the kitchen, and the others for 

sleeping and keeping things. Besides these rooms 

there ia generally a kind of umall verandah in the front 

* Tliia kind of roof ia beat luited to the hot seuoa as it 

keepB the Qerce hat viiuda out. It however makea a hoiua 

otipredSive in the niaj Beason, whet) the weather a niltry. 
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of the house where they keep water and where women 
Bit during the day. There ia a room at the dour or gate of 
the yard, where men ait when they are not at work and 
where Btrangers and visitors are received. Strangers go 
into the yard, whenever there is any occasion for it, but 
not otherwise ; and when they go in, it is never without 
permission, and always with Bomebody that belongs 
to the house. 

As for furniture, the Hindoos may be said to have 
none. They have no chairs and tables and wardrobes 
nor any of those other things that are seen in the 
hoiises of Europeans. 

The only things that they have In their houses are, 
boxes or round baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels in, cooking utensils, the plates 
and jugs out of which they eat and drink, and the 
bedsteads and beds on which they sleep. Even weal- 
thy Hindoos, who are possessed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of rupees, have no more than this. There may 
be perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps a 
few rough chairs and an old ugly table in a comer of 
the house ; but we are speaking of the nation. In 
Calcutta the wealthy Hindoos have European furniture 
in their houses ; but tliis ia not the case in the upper 
provinces. A Hindoo is known to his neighbours to 
have wealth or to be in comfortable circumstances by 
the house he lives in, and the quaUty of the raiment 
that he and his family wear, by the jewels that the 
woDicn of his family use, and the number of his cook- 
ing utensils and piates which are made of brass ; but 
more especially by the last two, namely the jewels 
and the brass vessels. These things are valuable, and 
K 
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a thief would sooner break into the house of a rich 
Hindoo than that of a wealthy European, unless the 
bttter has a good deal of cash and plate in his house. 
From the house of the former, he could carry away brass 
plates, jugH, and particularly jewels to the value of pots, 
hundreds or even thousands of rupees ; but in the 
house of the latter, he would generally find only chaira, 
tables, book-oases, chests, and other wooden things 
which would not be of the least possible use to him. 
Those Hindoos that are extremely poor have earthen 
pots to cook in and have wooden dishes and a brass 
jug to eat and drink out of. Those that are in 
somewhat better circumstances have a f^w bra36 pots, 
plates, and juga. 

The Hindoos have two meals in a day. The morn- 
ing meal is taken between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
and the evening two or three hours after candle-light. 
When they rise in the morning, they wash their faces ; 
they daily make a toothbrush of a small, thin, and 
tender twig by bruising one of its ends with their 
teeth ; when the teeth are cleansed thoy split this twig, 
or datoon aa it is called, into two, and scrape the tongue 
with one. After this they engage themselves in their 
various works, at which they are occupied till about 
eleven. At this time they leave their work and bathe 
themselves. Wealthy and high-caste Hindoos, how- 
ever, leave work, bathe, (and worship) earher. They 
have no bathing rooms in their houses ; if a river 
be near, they wash themselves in it ; if not, they do 
BO at a well ; most of them draw the water them- 
selves ; those that are wealthy hire others to do this 
for them. Such people who have got others to draw 
water for them generally bathe in their yard. After 
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bathing and before eating thej will not touch a person 
of a lower caste ; if they do, they believe they con- 
tract ceremoniat uncleannesa, and have to bathe again. \ 
After bathing they proceed to their morning meal ; 
before eating thoy take off all thoir clothes except the 
dhoUe or the piece thnt goes round the waist and an- . 
Bwera the place of trowsera. In fact, other pieces are 
very seldom put on after bathing. The coat, the cap, 
and the turban are all taken off and a man eata with 
hia body and head uncovered. Shoes are of course 
left at the door of the house. To woollen stufls, they 
believe, there attaches no ceremonial uncleaness, and 
these they use while eating and worshipping, though 
they get them washed by AiUera — members of an 
inferior caete. Thus in very cold weather while eating 
they generally throw a blanket over them. At the 
time of worship also they take off all their clothes, 
including the cap or turban, for the same reason, and 
cover themselves with a blanket when it is cold. 

The place where they eat is called the Chauk6, which ; 
is washed every morning ; it is part of the floor of 
the kitchen, which is the moat sacred place in the 
house. The plates containing the food are put on this 
sacred floor ; placing the food anywhere else would 
pollute it and then it oouid not be eaten. All the 
food that ia cooked is not placed in the chauM at once, 
but only that quantity of it which is required That 
woman of the family who is principal cook at the 
time, or officiates in the kitchen, helps the eater or 
eaters; she sits near the fire place, to which the 
c/taukd is attached. A Hindoo uses only one hand in 
eating, and that is the right one ; the left hand he 
keeps stretched out at a distance from hia food as it is 
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believed to be unclean. The man aits with the whole 
weight of bis body reatjag on his heela and feet, and 
Bometimea also on hJa hipa, in which case, he has a small, 
smooth board under him ; his knees stick up close 
to his chest ; the joint of the left arm and hand 
rests upon the left knee, and it is thus the hand'ia 
supported while atretched out. People eat with their 
fingers ; knives and forks are not used ; — the food ia 
of such a kind that the fingers mant^ to carry it to 
the mouth ; and thus they can eat very conveniently 
with one hand. A Hindoo at the time of eating 
must not be touched by a man of an inferior caste ; 
if he were, be would immediately rise and not taka 
another mouthful even if he had to go without food 
the whole day; he would throw out even that which 
he m^ht have in his mouth. He would never eat 
food that was prepared by a person of an inferior 
jieaate. However, no ceremonial uncleanness attaches 
I to dry things auch as flour and grain, and none also 
I to fruit; auch things a man of a higher caste will 
I receive from one of a lower class. 

I Hindoo women do not eat with men ; the religious 
laws and customs of the country forbid thia ; they 
must wait till men have done. When the male mem- 
bers of a family leave the ehavM, the women take 
possession of it and are helped by the cook, who now 

'■ helps herself also. When any of them is a wife - and 
her husband has eaten there, she sometimes takes the 
plate of her husband and eats out of it without clean* 
ing it ; and if her husband has left any thing in it, she 
has no objection to eat of his leavings. 

After breakfast, which is over between twelve and 
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one o'clock, all the male membera of a fiamily proceed 
to their labours. In the hot season those that caa 
afford it take in the morning and also during the day a 
sweet and cooling drink, called Shurbet ; some of them 
even take a slight repaat before breakfast. The next 
meal they take between ten and eleven at night ; the 
women even later as they have to eat after the men 
have done. All the men are present in the house one 
or two hours after candle light, and as the dinner is 
not ready at this time, they sit together and smoke, 
and talk about different things and thus amuse them- 
selves. Husbandmen are, however, engaged the great- 
er part of the evening in attending to their cattle. 
When dinner is announced, the men proceed to the place 
where water is kept, and wash their hands, feet and 
faces ; and then with their heads and bodies bare, and 
hands and feet wet, walk to the chaiAd, generaJly having 
with them their lotas or brass jugs full of water. 
While eating they talk as little aa possible. After 
the men have done their dinner, they go out and 
smoke and talk. If it be the cold season they sit 
round a fire ; if the hot, they sit in the open air in the 
yard or at the door of the public room where there is 
generally, a small platform adjoining the street. When 
the chaukd is vacated the women go into it and con- 
tinue eating till about twelve. When they have done, 
they rinse the plates out of which they have been eat- 
ing, and put away these ahd the pots in which they 
have cooked — to be cleaned and sooured in the morn- 
ing. After this all retire for the night, 

The Hindoos have various dishes; to describe all of 
them would require more space than we can afford. 
Their principal and moat common articles of food 
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iLK vheat with some other sorts of gnun, &nd dil ; 
this latter ia the general name for different kinds of 
pulse. Soup is made of ddl, — much thicker than what 
Europeans have on their table ; this soup is also called 
ddl; no spoon ia required for it, but it can with pieces 
of cakes be carried to the mouth b; the fingers. As 
a dish it is never eaten by itself by people who are 
in health ; but always either with cakes or rice. Thin 
ddl is taken by itself by those that are sick. Thin 
TOMnd cakes of a diameter of about six inches are 
made of the fiour of wheat and also of different other 
sorts of grain ; these cakes are made either with the 
palms of the hands or a small wooden roller with han- 
dles on a small, anoooth, rouud board, or a piece of 
stone of this size and shape. After being enlarged 
they are laid upon a round thin piece of iron which is 
over the fire place, tirat upon one side, then upon 
the other ; and when the moisture is removed aud the 
cake gets sufficiently dry and stiff on the piece of iron 
it is laid upright on its margin opposite some embers 
in the fire place, being constantly turned, so that every 
part may be well baited and no part over-done or 
. burnt. A cake, from the time it is laid on the piece 
of iron to the time that it leaves the fire place quite 
done takes about three minutes, or about a minute 
and half if it be very thin. Thick cakes are used by 
the poor, and thin ones by the rich ; the former are 
made merely with the palms of the hands, and the 
latter, with the roller aud tbe board, and are generally 
covered with clarified butt«r. 

With regard to ddl or piilse, there are five or six 
different kinds of it, called, moong, matoor, urhur, oord, 
mothee, and mutter, or pease. The first ddl is the dear- 
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est and best, and is the one that is Qniversally used by 
the sick; it ia of a very wholesome kind, Matoor and 
urhur are heating ; the soup of the latter is generally 
taken by those who have caught cold. Oord ia of a 
cooling nature, and most of it is used in the hot sea- 
son ; t bis is the ddl with which hffwj or assafoatida 
is used as a seaaoner ; the Hindoos think it quite 
inaipid without this drug. The soup ddl is cooked with 
flereral spices ; a Hindoo thinks it very hard when he 
is obliged to dress it without them, and when he does 
BO, it proves that he is very poor. Some of these spices 
are h-aldee or turmeric, (this ia used to give the dish a 
yellow colour), (fetma or coriander seed, pepper, garlic 
and onions. These are the most common and used by 
the generality of even the poorer classes. Garlic and 
onions are not eaten by some of the higher castes, be-_ 
cause prohibited by their religion; but many people 
of the writers' caste have broken through this bond 
and use them freely, and others that do not use them 
find no fault with them. Aromatics, such as cloves 
cardamoms, &o., are also used by those who can afford 
to do so. Gh^e is used by the rich, and hirwd tel or i 
mustard oil by the poor. Eotees or cluipdtees (cakes) and 
ddl are the principal articles of food ; — these are the 
chief things upon which the masses live ; they are 
more common to Hindoos than bread and cheese to | 
Europeans ; a Hindoo can live on them for months I 
without complaining or thinking of any thing else ; ! 
—hence, when people speak of any one's being in [ 
comfortable ciroumatanoea, they say, roti ddl ee khMsh \ 
h/u, that is — such a one is happy, as he u in the posses- , 
lion of ToUe and ddl. When people can help it, rotee 
ia never eaten by itself but always with ddl or 
aome kind of vegetable. We have different sorta of i 
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vegetables in the countiy ; tliey are not eaten by 
themselvea, but always with cakea or rice, except roaat- 
ed potatoes, both sweet and the other kind ; but wben 
the latter are eat«n in a roasted state they do not 
fonu part of a meal. Those Hindoos, who have seen 
Europeans eating vegetables boiled, wonder what plea- 
sure they can find in them as they taste so very insipid ; 
salt, pepper, &o., cannot, in their opinion, improve 
the taste much. A Hindoo would never think of tak- 
ing even a mouthful of a boiled cabbage or turnip or 
any other vegetable, unless he were at the point of 
starvation. They must dress their vegetables with 
spices and either ghee or oil. 

The round potato is not originally a vegetable of 
the country. When it was first introduced by some 
European, Hindoos hesitated to eat it, fearing, as it 
was brought from a foreign land, it might make them 
lose their religion ; but now it is extensively raised in 
many parts of the country and used by all classes ; 
it is, in feet, considered even here " the queen of ve- 
getables." 

A great deal of rice is consumed in certain parts of 
the country. Europeans that have never visited Hin- 
doostan, or who have never been higher up than 
Bengal, entertain the notion that the whole natioa 
lives on rice ; but this is not the case. The people 
of upper India would feel miserabia were they obliged 
to live altogether on hoe; it is of a watery nature 
and not sufficiently strengthening for the hardworking 
classes. As Bengal is low and damp more of it is 
raised there than in any other part of the country. 
In the North Western Provincea it is dearer than 
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wheat and other grains, and ia used by the natives : 
of these provinces occasionally, and chiefly at public 
dinners. The poorer part of the jyopulation use it I 
once or twice a month ; the rich may have it oftener, ! 
but seldom make an entire meal of it — they have | 
cakes and other things with it. I 

Fish is to be had in those places that are on and 
near rivers, great ponds and lakes. It is eaten cooked 
with spices. Meat also of different kinds is used by 
Hindoos, but only sparingly and as a luiury. They 
eat the Sesh of the goat, the sheep, the deer, the hare, 
the pigeon, and of some other animals. The flesh of \ 
the pig is eaten by the lower classes as a great luxury, I 
and the wild boar, almost by alL ' 

There ia an abundance of milk, curdled milk, sugar, 
(tad such other articles in the country, all of which 
are used in their dishes. We conclude the subject by 
sayiug, that the Hiudoo dishes are various, mostly 
Bweet, palatable, and prepared with great cleanliness. 



CHAPTER X. 

Social iNrERCoctisB. 

EotertMnmenta — Civilities of Intercourae — Hospitality to- 
wards travellers— A peauliar mode of eftlutatioQ of women — 
Costume of tbe Dation. 

The Hindoos like all other nations, are in the habit 

of giving public diuners. To these dinners in general 
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relatives and those friends only are invited that are of 
the same caate with tlie inviter. These dinners ara 
given at a weddiog, at the birth of a child, (though 
poverty often prevents on thia occasion) and at the 
death of a relation. Public dinners at a wedding and 
a few days after the death of a relation must be given. 
Excommunication from caste is the punishment of ft 
failure ; but the expenses of the dinner are regulated 
by the circumstances of the man. There may be pre- 
sent at an entertainment one or two hundred persons— 
sometimes more and at others less. The dishes that 
they generally have are not numeroiis, being on most 
occasions rice, with some kind of sauce or soup, oakea 
CpooreesJ fried in ghee {or oil if the party inviting bo 
poor) with some vegetable or sweetmeat, curdled milk, 
sugar, and a few other things. Sometimes both rice 
and poorees are given, and at others only one of them 
depending upon the circumstances of the boat. Those 
that are wealthy have a few other dishes. A public 
dinner may coat from five rupees to some hundreds. Of 
course all eat on the floor. The majority of Hindoos 
have no such rooma in their houaee that could contain 
one or two hundred persona at a dinner ; so if the sea- 
son be the hot one, they eat in the open air in the 
court ; or if the cold, in a verandah or under some 
thatch or tree which may be in the court.' They sit ia 
a long line, or in a circle if there be a great many of 
them, leaving an opening for people to pasa in and out. 
■ At these entertainment a they have no eartlien or brass 
, plates, but a kind of large, round, and almost flat plates 
(pattreej made of leavea of a amaU tree called dhdk 
(Butea frondma); the leavea, which are pretty large, 
are joined together by small pins of atiff atraw, and so 
put together that even the thinnest food they have 
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cannot drop through them. They do not change their 
plates fpatlreesj but the same plate answers for every 
kind of food ; they have very Email pattrees for curdled 
milk, sugar, and eueh things. As for something to 
drink water out of, the higher castes bring with them 
their own brass lotas or jugs (which of course they 
take bafik) and the lower ones are supplied by the in- 
viter with little earthen mugs just fresh from the pot- 
ter ; these are left on the spot to be thrown away after 
dinner as useless. An earthen vessel after being once 
used for cooked food or water cannot be removed to an- 
other place for use; by a removal, it would become 
ceremonially unclean and not be fit for further use, 

They may have earthen vessels at borne and use 
them for years ; but cannot remove them to another 
house, that ia, if they have been used for food and 1 
water. Those vessels, in which water and food have ! 
not been put, may be removed and used; and also those . 
in which oil and ghee have been kept. The paitreu \ 
or the leaf plates are provided by the person that gives 
the dionef. After the people have washed 'theirfaceB, 
hands, and feet {with water that is near them in large 
earthen vessels) and sat down, a person goes round 
and places a patlree before each man ; then others 
go round with rice or cakes and other things and put 
some in the plftte of each man. When this is done 
they begin to eat ; after a few minutes people again go 
round and give them more according to their require- 
ments. Those that want things also ask for them. 
While eating they are also supplied with water. A 
Hindoo in giving a public dinner discharges a duty, and 
if his friends were on any account to refuse to eat the 
diauer, he would think himself in a very sad plight ; 
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in the first place, all hia food would go to uraete, 
&nd he would Bufier a great loss ; in the nest, he would 
be under ezcommunication ; and in the third place, when 
received back into his caste, he would be obliged to go 
to a second and probably greater expense in ^ving 
another dinner. Women are verj seldom invited to 
piiblio dinners ; and thoae that are so are very nearly 
couneeted with the family. They do not of course 
»it with the men, but are with the women of tha 
family. On this occasion they need not eat after the 
men have done, but can do so at the same time. At 
eutertainmeuts liquor is used by certain lower castes 
and often people make themselves quite ill with it by 
drinkii^ to excess. After all have done eating, they 
rise and wash their hands and mouths. The pattrees 
are collected by a man of the lowest caste and thrown 
away ; so are also the earthen mugs if there have been 
any. 

With regard to the civilities of intercom-ae, when 
two Hindoos see each other fw the first time in th© 
day, if both of them be Brahmins, they sny to each 
other N'aMishkdr, or, I respectfully mlule you. If one 
of them be a Bralimiu, and tha other of another caste, 
the latter says^rsi, Pdldgan Maltdrdj , that is / Umch 
your feet or bow before you in respect, Iionored Sir, 
The feet being the lowest part of the body, are said 
to be touched to indicate groat humility and respect. 
When people perform this ceremony, they bow and 
first touch the feet and then their head^ to shew that 
they respect those feet above their heads. People often 
actually fall down at tiie feet of Brahmins and worship 
themwhile they stand still with thogrcatest complacency 
audreoeivethe worship as their due. But mostgcnei-ally 
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when a man aaliitea a Brahiriia he does not bow and t 
touch his feet but only saya Pdlagan; theotlierre- 1 
turns this salutation by saying jliAtV&aii, — / hlegi you ; j 
or Jai ho, —mai/ you be happy. If both persons be- < 
loug to a differoiit ctiste from that of the Brahmins', 
tliey say to each other Bam Ram ; this is the name i 
of one of their principal gods, and a ble:iaiag to each ' 
other is implied in its repetition. If they have met 
after a long time, each of them repeats this name five 
or six timei with an eipresaiou of great joy in their 
faoea. If tliey be very intimate friends aad have been 
separated loug, they embrace each other. 

When a Hindoo goes to pay a viait to a friend, he 
is received in the room which is at the entrance of the 
yard or court. Salutation being over, he is asked to 
sit down and treated with the Hookah. Different 
thiugsarethen talked about, suchaa business or money 
affairs, fields, relations, some quarrel, and so forth, while 
smoking is going on all the time. If the visit be a for- 
mal one, and both parties belong to a higher caste and 
have education and some wealth — the visitor is present- 
ed with pan (lietel leaf), utter, cardamoms, and lemo- 
nade or some other cooling drink, if it he the hot sea- 
son. The utter is a very sweet smelling perfume : two 
or three drops of it are put upon the handkerchief 
or upon the coat. Oardamons are taken into tlie 
niuutli and chewed. If four or five persons be sitting 
and some of them be visitors, all of them do not speak 
at once; one speaks at a time and the others hear. 
On other occasions when there are several uneducated 
natives together and each is anxious to say something, 
almost ail of thera speak out at once until silenced 
by some grave or elderly person among them. 
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Europeans have observed it and justly found f&uH 
witb it. 

The Hindoos are not behind other nations in shew- 
ing hospitality to their fritnd». When Buth a one ar- 
rives at the house of a man, as a traveller, he is saluted 
with great wannthandreiterflted questions are put con- 
cei-niiig his own and his family's health. This done, 
he is asked to smoke. Tobacco with fire is brought 
in a little earthen vessel by the man of the house and 
is given to the guest, who has his own hookah ; (here 
he is siipposedfco be of another caste). After smoking 
and talking about different things, such as absent re- 
lations and 80 forth, the guest thinks of cooking his 
food. As he is of another caste, he cannot eat with 
the family ; the host gives him either from his house 
or from the market the necessary articles, which are, 
flour, dil, salt, ghee, red pepper, and fuel. Turnierio, 
garlic, and other condiments are not used by travellers 
on account of the tniuble of pouudingand bruising tliem. 
If the guest has his own utensils, he uses them to cook 
in and eat out of, if not, the host gets them for him. 
If the host belong to one of the lowest- castes, and the 
guest to one of the higher ones, he must not give him 
liis owu utensils, but must get them from some neigh- 
bour, who is of a better caste. When there is a well 
in the court, the guest cooks bis food in a verandah 
belonging to the house of the host ; but when there is 
none, he goes outside to some well and cooks by it; this 
is for the sake of having water at hand ; he cannot usa 
the water that the host has in his house. After 
dinner is over, the guest and host and other male 
members of the lattei's family sit together, and smoke 
and talk to a late hour iu the night. When they retire, 
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theguest sleeps either in the public room, where men 
sjt and visitors are received, or in a verandah. He 
leaves in the morning, and is expected to do so. 

When a host has a guest that is of the same oaate 
with him and of the same siib-di vision, water is on his 
arrival given him to wash hje hands, feet, and face, 
and he eats with the family. He ia also expected to 
leave in the morning. When a guest is a near rela- 
tion of the host great attention is paid him; every 
body in the house tries to make him comfortable ; wa- 
ter is soon brought for him to wash himself; he has 
constantly fresh charges of tobac;o; and regarding 
food women do their beat for him. The arrival 
however, of such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly 
man, occasions some inconvenience to the women of 
the family, and especially to those whose husbands are 
younger than the guest, because they cannot move about 
freely while he is there. But when the guest is young, 
the women carry on many a joke with him. The arrival 
of guests who are distant relations is not desirable to 
women; partly because they may not be able to move 
about freely ; and partly because they have the trouble 
of cooking for him if he arriveat an unseasonable hour ; 
but another cause of great dissatisfaction is, that the 
family has to feed him while he stays there ; — women 
perhaps feel more in parting with things than men ; 
however, if the guest be a distant relation, and not a 
particular friend of the fixmUy, his speedy departure is 
wished for by men as well as by women, 'lliere is a 
saying on this point current among people, — SorUn 
lb' maAmdm, tisre din ki beimdni, which meaua, a gueit it 
entitled to tlte rites of hogpitalitj/ for two dayi : if he 
'£ mt/i kig host the third day, he it diihcmett. 
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The salutation uf women townrda a male relation 
coming from a di^itance is of a pecuHai' kind ; as soon 
as they see him, they throw their arms round his 
waist, liaving the head too there, their body being 
bent almost to a right angle ; after they thus take 
hold of him, they pretend to weep for the pleasure of 
seeing him after Bucb a long time ; they make a noise 
as if they were weeping aud manage to get some tears 
out of their eyes ; but aometimes they really weep 
when they see some near and dear relation after a 
lapse of years. While the woman is weeping, the man 
is speaking consolatory words to her, and after two 
or three minutes, whQe speaking, gently releases him- 
self from her hold. 

We will now speak of the costume of the Hindoos, 
and begin from the top. The principal head dress is 
the pagree or turlmn. It is H long, narrow, and thin 
piece of miislin and is wound round tJie head with 
great neatness and art. Adjuatingit thus takes about 
half an hour or somewhat less ; it ia not wound daily ; 
this would be too troublesome. Winding it pretty 
tight and neat, answers for a fortnight or even a month. 
Jt ia the most respectful of all the pieces that a Hin- 
doo wears, and for a man to appear witii decorum and 
respect in public or befoi'e a superior in business 
is absolutely necessary. A superior would take it as a 
great insult, if his inferior were to go to him without a 
turban or aome piece of cloth like it, wound about his 
head. The honor of a man is believed to consist in 
the 'urban, and when in a quarrel or scuffle a man's 
turtan is thrown off his head it is said— /iis /«»«.»■ 
Ao* hfen taW-n away, or that he has been grossly in- 
sulted. When a man urgently entreats a superior for a 
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thing of great importance, lie takes off his turban I 
iiiid lays it at his feet ; this denotes great humility, ji 
People have turbans dyed of difi'erent coluurs. There 
is a class of men who adjust tiirLans for the head 
in a mueh neater, handiiomer, and compacter way. 
Such a turbiin does not get loose by f[e((ueiit use ; 
but can be used for months, if the man only 
manages to keep it clean. The turban adjuster uses a 
needle and a little thread in the arrangement of the 
tui'ban, but in such a way that the thread cannot be 
obsei-ved. His charge for this piece of work ia from 
two to eight annas, unless it be for a prince or otiier 
great man, when tliere is a good deal of silver 
and gold lace used. A turban is one of the presents 
that a servant gets from his master, or a relation &om 
another relation. A person that receives a turban 
as a pi'esent sets more value upon it than he would 
upon money were it even thrice its worth. A fine 
muslin jia^fe costs about two rupees. 

Anotter piece for the head is the topee or cap ; it is 
a very light head dress made of different stuffs, 
and just large enough to cover the crown of the 
head. It is worn by boys aud those men who 
have no turbans ; and it is worn at home by those 
men too, who use turbans when ovit. Young men 
proud of their youth and health and inclined to be 
dandies use attractive thin showy caps and wear it on , 
one side of their heads. Ttiis is however peculiar to 
Mohoinedans. People who use neither caps nor tur- . 
bans, tie round their head a piece of cloth about two 
or three yai'de long. Such a piece is mostly used by 
countrymen, aud is called avgauchkd, and when round 
the head, inooraitiia, from moor, which means head. 
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V ":Th« next piece ia the An^d or coat. It has Iod^ 
I'MidlooBe Bleevee, and skirts all round which reach 
I down to the knees ; it has no buttons, but strings, 
I four or six in number. The European ooat is 
! generally left unbuttoned ; but the strings of the 
■ Hind<jo coat are always fastened. The former opens 
\ in front; but the latter on the ri^t side of the 
I chest. The Mohomedan coat opens on the ^, and 
I this is enough to shew whether a parson is a Hindoo 
' or a Mohomedan without his sayii^ so. Coats are 
made of different materials. In the hot season white 
ones are universaUy used ; but in the cold they are 
made of various sorts of chintz and are lined and stuff- 
ed with cotton. A muslin coat may cost from One 
rupee to five, and a warm one from two to twenty. On 
account of the climate two or three pieces are not 
generally worn one over the other ; one piece is quite 
aufflcient ; however, some persons, though very few, 
i wear under the coat another piece called the miriai. 
'• The only difference between a ooat and a mirzai is, 
i that the latter has no skirts; — it may be called a 
j jacket. It is a much more convenient garment for the 
working classes, by whom it is almost universally worn 
instead of the lung coat. In summer the miriai ia 
made of various sorts of linen, and in winter of differ- 
ent kinds of chintz with lining and cotton. Besides 
these two, there ia still another piece for the body 
worn only by some people and is called the fatoote ; 
this differs from a minai in having no sleeves ; it may 
be called a waislcoal. 

Another piece of a Hindoo's dress is the dhotee; it 
answers in the place of pantaloons or trowaers. It is a 
piece of cotton cloth about five or six yards long and 
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tnore than a yard broad. They weeir it round their 
persou pretty tight, and the higher claaeea not without 
a degree of grace. It extends from the waist lo the 
kueea and that of tlie higher chtsaea much lower. 
When they purchase a dhatee from a weaver, they \ 
give it to a fuller to bleach it. After this they do not I 
get it washed by a dhobee (washerman), but clean it 
themselves. After it is bleached they dye it with a | 
kind of reddish earth to preveut its appearing much 
soiled when worn. In former times only the higher 
clashes used to dye with thia earth, but now under the 
British rule some sweepers also, who are with Euro- 
peans, do BO and the former often complain of this : 
they believe the sweepera are holding their heads now 
too high. Those Hindoos who work in Oourta and ;' 
other Government offices as aasistants in administering i 
justice, and as writera, have adopted the Mohomedan 
cuatom of wearing trowsers while at work j but at home : 
they me the dhotee. Some Baniyaa or merchants and 
a few othei-a also wear loose or tight trowsers of linen 
or chintz when out ; but at home use the dhotee. 

Another thing ia the kamarhand or girdle, a piece 
about three or four yards long and half broad, tied 
round the waiat for the sake of activity and a degree 
of strength. It ia in aome reapects used for the same 
purpose as the belt is by Europeans. When a man 
wants to work very hard or walk very fast he generally 
wraps this piece round his waist pretty tight; hence the 
expression kamar bdndhnd (to girdle) means to address 
one's self resolutely to do a thii^. It is absolutely \ 
necessary to be round the waist when a Hindoo would \ 
appear in full dress. Kamarbands are often dyed of ( 
s colours. Wheii a master wishes to make his 
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servant a fine present, he generally gives him the princi- 
pal pieces of dress that we have raeiitioned ; namely 
a turbiin, a eoat, a dhotee (or a pair of trowsers), and 
a kamarband ; and they are highly valued. Tlie 
saying among people to whom such presents are made 
is, that they value a present of clothes more than a 
present of money, beoause the latter would be used 
u[) soon, but the former would be kept long and the 
donor remembered with gratitude. There is of course 
truth in this. 

liast of all come the shoes. They are made liy one 
of the lowest classes, and are of various kinds iind 

different values. The sort that is worn by poor coun- 
trymen is very coarse and costs about a shilling a pair; 
but is strong and will last sevei-al months. Thoae 
worn by the educated classes living in cities are of 
differeut colours, as red, green, yellow, &c., and are 
light and handsome ; the top of some of them is in< 
terwoven with silver and gold thread, and the upper 
part of some is made of wolleu cloth of red, green, or 
' yellow colour. A shoe is an unholy thing, and to be 
lieaten with a, shoe is one of the greatest indignities 

that could befall a Hindoo. In quarrels and slight aifnys 

people of the lower classes often beat each other with 

this imlioly thing. 

There is a kind of wooden shoes used by some people 
in the raiuy season when the streets are full of water 
and mud, and leather shoes are not of much service. 
The upper part of these shoes consists of leather straps, 
with which they are attached to the feet. Thj w.ioduit 
shoes used by religious Brahmins have no leather straps. 
These shoes are used by auch Brahmins after butluiig 
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and before worship in all seasons. Leather is unholy ; i 
and if this article were to come in contact with their 
bodies after bathing, they would be polluted, and pooji 
could not be performed ; they use these wooden shoes 
thei-efore without leather. There is a little wooden pin 
with a round head in the front part of the shoe ; the 
foot keeps hold of the shoe with its two biggest toes, 
keeping the pin between them. People walk pretty 
fast with these shoes and suffer no incoiiveuieuce. 



CHAPTER Xr. 



The practice of medicine among the Hindoos is 
very defective and superstition reigns triumphant. 
Most of the works that treat of tliis subject are in 
Sanscrit and are believed to be inspired, and form 
therefore a part of their sacred Suriptuves. Such be- 
ing the case, improvement in the art is never dreamt 
of, and this is the reason tliat their practice is the 
same that it was thousands of years ago. Tliey do 
not possess the least knowledge of physiology and 
surgery. A few books on the healing art are in Hiu- 
dee, the common language of the Hindoos of Northern 
India, and some people that belong to castes lower 
than that of the Brahmins, Study these books and 
practice the art. It must he confessed that sometimes 
very wouderful cures are performed by them. Diseases 
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that have bafSed all, the dkjll of r^ularly. educated 
European physieians, have yielded to the treatment of 
these self- constituted doctors. Some of tbeni practise 
the art through mere benevolence and do not charge 
their patients for their trouble ; but on the contrary 
often give them medicine gratia when they have it 
ready by them. Once a native cured a European of 
an asthma of three or four years standing, by giving . 
him a few sweet black pills. The latter begged him 
to tftke something as a reward for this astonishing 
cure, but the man would not listen to such a thing, 
nor would he tell of what ingredients the medicine 
was composed. After this cure the European enjoyed 
good health for about twenty five years. The asthma 
however returned a few months before his death, 
which was perhaps from debility of constitution as he 
was quite an old man, and the saying is common, that 
old age is the rendezvous of diseases. Old age, asth- 
ma, and ot?ier diteoMi at last carried him off. When 
the native first offered to cure the European, he laugh- 
ed at him ; but soon experienced the benefit of a trial, 
Opthalmia is common in the country, and native phy- 
sicians, as well as old women and some others, know 
some very good medicines for this complaint. In or- 
dinary cases these answer much better than the pre- 
scriptions of European physicians. When a medicine 
is particularly efficacious for a serious complaint, they 
do not like to tel^of wljat it is composed and how it 
is made ; they believe it loses its efficacy if its ingredi- 
ents and the mode of its preparation are made public. 

The Hindoo way of treating ia called murdnee, and 
the Mohomedan manner, yun&nee. There are some 
Hindoos of the higher castes, who after having studied 
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the art in Peraian anil's^ little in Arabic, pcactice ac- , 
cording to the Mohomedau way. They are called Ha- 
k^eTM or Tabeeht. Those who treat according to the 
Hindoo mode are called Baida. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the two aystema. The Mohomedau 
medicines are generally cooling; and the Hindoo ■ 
mostly of a heating nature. In both, patients have ( 
to take prettylai^e doses to be benefitted. ' 

Most of those physicians, who depend for their living 
on the art, find it a sorry profession, as they do not in 
general meet with a fair remuneration. "When they 
are called to see a patient, they cannot settle before- 
hand what they will take for their trouble, as this would 
be estremely impolite. When the patient recovers- he 
gives them a trifle. Some patients who liall at physi- 
cians' houses for aid, give them nothing. Physicians 
complain that they alvtays avoid appearing before 
them, lest they should be reminded of the obligation. 
This dishonest treatment has tended to make physi- 
cians mean and led them to unfair ways of remimerat- 
ing themselves. Sometimes when a physician goes 
to see a rich patient, tie happens to cast his eye on 
some pretty thing that may be about him, as for in- 
stance, a hookah, or a pretty rug, or some such article. 
" Oh 1 this is a be*utifiil thing", says he, " where did 
you get ft ¥' " I got it from such a place or such a 
iDun," leplies the patient. "I should like to have 
one myself," rejoins the physician. "You can take this 
one if it suit you ;" says the patient through mere po- 
liteness, not meaning that he should really take it. 
" Oh, you will be put to inconvenience by parting with 
it," says the Baid or Hakeem, really glad in bis heart 
at the offer. " Oh I no," saja the patient again 
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through courtesy. On this the phyaician uot willing; 
to lose 8uuh an opportnuitj calls out to his servEint, 
who 19 always with him, to take it up. Those who 
practise, according to the Mohomedau way write their 
prescriptions iu Persian, and the Baids write them. 
\ in Hindee. These prescriptions are taken to those 

\ who sell ingredients for mediciues. Mohomedans who 
sell these drugs aud ingredients are called Attdrg / 

' they also sell roae water and Tarious sorts of juic«s. 
Hindoos who deal in these articles are called Panadrees ; 
beijides these ingredients they sell all sorts of spices, 
such as cinnamon, cloves, caidamoms, allspice, nut- 
megs, &o.- These attars and puusareca know tlie tiaiiit'S 
of all those things tbatareusedfor medicineaud whicli 
are known to the most skillful physicians themselves. 
These drugs, Ac. amount to several hundreds and are 
brought from every part of the vast country of India, 
and also from neighbouring countries such as Aral>ia, 
Persia, and so forth, 'i'hey have the same things of 
different qualities and frequently give inferior stuffs, 
unless the purchaser or physician has a good know- 
ledge of them himself. The trade of these men as well 
as the profession of physicians flourishes most in a 
time of general sickness, especially if it be long conti- 
nued. Druggists are particularly exorbitant then, and 
many physicians are believed to be desirous of protract- 
ing their rich patients' illness as long as they conve- 
niently can. Medicines that are simple in their prepa- 
ration are prepared by the patients themselves ; such in 
general nre the medicines of tlie poorer classes. The 
medicines of the rich, which are supposed to require a 
good deal of nicety, are prepared by the physiuiaus ; 
and in such cases in the place of one rupee tliey charge 
five or sis, besides the remuneration that they eipect, 
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Native physicians see their patients always in 
the morning in order to know their real state. When 
a person is taken with fever, tboy do not like to give 
medicine for its removal till it has risen aa high as tt 
can ; if it be checked before hand, they believe, it will 
trouble longer and be very difficult to shake off. 
Starvation (langhan) is one of their common means of 
curing their patients in cases of fever. Sick people are 
always fed on the soup of the moong-ddl and khichret 
(a dish of rice and d&l, mixed before cooking) ; and 
for some time afler recovery, bei^ides Hhichree, they 
have to live only on this dal and one or two tliia 
cakes of wheat flour. 

When a sick person is believed to be past recovery 
and ia possessed of means, he desires that some alms 
should be given to the Bralimina and the poor in his 
name. Those who possess riches and have their hearts 
ardently set on them, have them brought before them, 
gaze on them eagerly, and take their last leave of 
them with extreme pain and sorrow. 

The trial of cases by Panehdyat or arbitration is 
quite common among the Hindoos, When any thing 
is to lie decided, a few friends of the parties concern- 
ed in the case meet together, and hear and investi- 
gate the matter and try to do justice. The lowest 
claasea are very noisy on such occasions ; they always 
get A great quantity of liquor, and when it affects 
them, the greatest disorder, as far as vociferation is 
concerned, prevails in the Pauchiyat, which is held in 
a house, under a tree, or in the open air. The liquor 
ia not however taken to eicesB l>efore they have got 
through a good part of the case ; and the decision it 
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almost slwa^ in accordance with the priuciplee of j\iS' 
tice. The higher and the middle claseeii conduct tbeee 
courts quite respectably and decently. Among the 
loweet classes the offending party is pusished in dif- 
ferent ways : sonietimee he is beaten with a shoe ; at 
others he is fined ; (the fine being used tp buy liquor 
or sweetmeats for the members of the arbitration ;) 
sometimes he is excommunicated, which is called 
" hookah panee bund," that is, his smokiug and drink- 
ing water with his brethren is stopped. More serious 
cases that affect the public welfare are brought be- 
fore the Magistrate. Judges and Magistcates oftea 
get native juries to help them in the decision of cases ; 
and they sometimes advise people to settle their quar- 
rels by arbitration. 

With regard to diversions and amusements, the Hin- 
doos are not behind any nation on the earth on this 
point. There are varions ways in whieh they pass 
their leisure hours. Europeans have written on tbis 
subject, and we will therefore describe it very briefly. 

There is a large class of jugglers all over the coun- 
try, some of wliose tricks and deceptions are most 
Bstoni^ing. They preteud to swallow swords and fire, 
to handle red hot boming chains, and also to produce 
a small mangoe tree from .a seed in the course of an 
hour or two. A friend of the Author's once saw a man 
of this class who pretended to tale ofT his head. He 
offered to shew us the same ; (this friend is a heathen 
and has often had religious discussions with us, and 
meant to astonisfa us if we could not find out the trick) 
we said, we would see this feat on condition that be 
would allow US to bury hia bead after it was taken off; 
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to this, be thought, the man would not agree. Some 
of these ju^lers, who are called miU, among other 
feats dance on ro{>ea ; walk on the same on the points 
of horns, — the horns tied to their feet ; rim up poles 
thirty or forty feet high and there lie on their backs ; 
slide on ropes on their heads,' — their feet being high in 
the air ; leap over high camels &x)m the ground ; walk 
fast on their toes over a slioet stretched out at (he fonr 
comers, without letting the weight of their bodies fall 
on the sheet and tear it ; and throw up three iron 
apikes (with wooden handles) high in the air, lie down 
instantly on their baoks, and receive the descending 
spikes (the iron part downward) about their tliiglis — 
one between the thighs and the other two on each side 
without hurting themselves, the spikes striking into 
the ground, standing upright. 

There is a class of men who act as buffoons (Bhdnda) 
who are called on to render diversion on certain occa- 
sions. Their performances nre ainusing and entertain- 
ing, but sometimes very gross and indecent. 

Women also go about in certain exhibitions. Some 
of them raise large weights with their eyelids, l>ring 
out scores of yards of thread and cotton of different 
colours, unentangled, from within a lump of cow-dung ; 
and practise a good many other tricks. The youngest 
and handsomest of these women is called the Fool- 
motet, and is the principal person in the exhibition. 
There are some women who take hold of naked swords 
with their mouths, and tie little bells on difierent parts 
of their bodies, such as the elbows, kneed, shoulder^ 
and BO forth, and also have two attached to their 
palms, and strike the bells in tlie different parts of 
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the body with those in their haoda with great rapidity 
without cutting their arms by the naked sword across 
their months ; the arm* work above as well a» helow the 
noord in every direction with great rapidity, and the 
head alao of course with the mouth and the Bwoi'd is 
ooHBtautly tumiug this way and that ; yet they become 
so expert in this practice thut the arma do not even 
touch the sword. 

There are also exhibitions of Puppets given at night. 
The puppets are gaily dressed and brought from behind 
the scene by means of wure. The first few puppets 
that are brought out are servants of the great Akbar, 
Emperor of India, lltey are sweepers, &a., and come 
to prepare the place for a public audience ; tlien come 
all the principal Nawabs and Rij^hs of the country 
that were bis contemporaries and deputies; after which 
the great Emperor himself makes bis appearance on an 
elephant. At^er the airival of the Emperor, a dancing 
girl (puppet) is brought out, which dances for some 
time in the fashion of the native dancing girls. When 
this is over a good many other puppets are produced 
ou the stage, such as a Baniyi with liis bundle and a 
theif to steal it; a washerman, washing clothes in a 
river and a crocodile pulling him away, Ac. The roan 
behind the scene or curtain makes a whistling noise, 
which represents the puppets talking: and there is 
always a man in front of the scene, who explains what 
is going on, and every now and then also speaks for the 
puppets. He sings and plays on an instroment to 
divert the attention of the spectators while a puppet 
Is preparing to come out, and also to prolong the per- 
formance. After the puppet exhibition is over, one or 
two men generulty dress themselves in the European 
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muiner u a gentlemao and a lady, and danoe as Euro- 
peane do, and the former apes them in walking, talking 
HiiidooBtunee in their peculiar way, tfcc. This is very 
droll and the whole quite AmiiBing when performed 
well. The exhibition takes about three hours, and 
these people are ptud from eight annas to two or three 
rupees per performance. The former sum is given by 
the poorer classes and the latter by native and Kuro- 
pean gentlemen. 

Animals alxo come in to afford the Hindoos amuse- 
ment They take great delight in witnessing the fighting 
of cocks, quails, rams, and IdU (a species of redbreasts). 
Slime also go about with bears and monkeys). When 
there are two bears, both of them wrestle with each 
othei-, but when there is only one, the man wrestles with 
the bear, though lie never provokes the beast beyond a 
certain degree, and always pretends or allows himself 
to be thrown down. The monkeys are in pturs, and 
represent a discontented wife and an unhappy hus- 
band, — and the male monkey also a beau, a man just 
setting out in search of asituation, &c. He alB<r plays 
on the ihanjree (an instrument like one end of a small 
drum) with a peculiar and knowing motion of the 
body, face and eyee, while playing. Snake charmers 
also go about with snakes in their baskets. 

Horsemanship, marksmanship, swordsmanship, and 
wrestling are also some of the ways by which they 
divert Uiemselves. We need uot speak particularly of 
each. A swordsman (pattehixj keeps a shield in his 
left hand to defend himself. Native princes generally 
keep wrestlers in their service for their amusement, 
and some uf them are possessed of great physical 
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power. The game of obees, of whioh t^ie Hiaelooe 
sre Baid to be the inventors, forma one of their amuee- 
■menfcfl, and ao does gambling. The latter is almost 
uiiiveesal in the festivtil of Lamps spoken of before. 
, They always recreate themselves with songa — the 
^ruat and engrossing snbject of which is Love,tLad that 
mostly between the hugband and the vnfe. The speak- 
■or ill these aonga is almost alwajs the wife, tliough the 
singer is the husband. At night w)^n the duties of 
the day are over, before and after the night meal they 
aing and play on the kkanjrefi, the iustrumeiit just 
mentioned, and also tell stories. 

But the greatest source of amusement and diversion 
to a Hindoo are the dancing girls. They have them 
at weddiugs and on most tf their principal hoUdaya. 
These dancing girls lead an irregular course 
of life, as no respectable women would appear thus 
before the pubhc. They are all good looking and some 
of them are posseased of extraordinary beauty. Danc- 
iag girta are paid according to the circumstances of 
the man who hires them and the celelwity in the 
neighbourhood or the country of the girl. This celebri- 
ty has reference to her beauty, fine voice, and move- 
ments in dancing. Native princes have this amuae- 
ment almost diuly. Some of the Hindooa as well as 
Mohomedans to acquire greater celebrity, make them 
dance on extensive tables borne on the shouldera of 
bearert or people of the caste called kdhdn. These 
girls sing also while dancing, and their aonga are accom- 
panied by musical instruments — they being alwajs 
attended by musicians. As we cannot deacribe these 
dancing girla and their nautch (dancing) so well as soma 
European Authors, who have written on the subject 
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have done, we give one or two eitracte from them,— 
" The dBRcing girle who perform at privRte entertain- 
ments adapt their movements to the taste and charac- 
ter of those before whom they eiliibit. Here, as in 
public, they are accompanied by musicians playing on 
instrumentB resembling the violin and guitar. Their 
danoeu require great attention from the dancers' feet 
being hung with small bells, which act in concert with 
the music. Two girls usually perform at the same 
time ; their steps are not so mazy and a';tive aa ours, 
but mnch more interesting ; as the tioug, the music, 
and the motiouE of the dance comhioe to eipi^ess love, 
hope, jealousy, despair, and the passions so well known 
to lovers, and very easy to be understood by those who 
are ignorant of other languages"" " In the East the 
acknowledged object in view being to inflame the pas- 
sions, they (the danciug girla) proceed directly, and by 
the most obvious means to this end. The whole dra- 
ma of love is represented. The dancer, discording 
aa unworthy of her art, the husk of passion, com- 
mences a series of attitudes and gestures, sometimes 
highly indelicate, and always too gross to be pleasing 
to a refloed taste. She is the very personification of 
wanton delight, and as she follows with impassioned 
eagamess the inflaming march of the music, suiting 
her indecorous postures to the suggestions of the 
notes, her whole frame quivers with desire, her eyes 
sparkle, her voice ialters, and she exhibits every 
symptom of intense passion. "+ This last description 
is true to the life and no better could be given. The 

* The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. — The Hindoos vol. 
II. p. 91. quoted from Bieliop Heber. 

+ LibrEiry of Entertaining Knowleilge.— The Hindoos. Vol II. 
p. 90. qaoled frow Dubuis' Daaoription &c. 
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fiijlowing description will answer for their dress and 
appearance. " Perlumes, elegant and attractive attire, 
ptirticiilarly of the head, sweet scented flowers, inter- 
twined witli exquisite art about their beautiful hair, 
multitudes of iiniainenta] trinkets, adapted with infinite 
ta*te ti.tlie different parts of the body, a graceful carri- 
age and ineaaiired step, indicating luxuiiotia delight ; 
emji aj-e tile Rllureiiients and charma which these en- 
clianting sirens display to accomplisli their seductive 
designs." "Mr. CruBO, who witnessed their perfor- 
mance at Khanpoor, speaks of a set of young dancing 
girls fioni Cashmere, of such surpassing beauty, grace, 
and elegant accomplishments that he despaired of being 
able to conTey by words any tolerable idea of them,"* 



CHAPTKR Xn. 

Hindoo Women. 

Desire for male iasue— Dsatruotlon ol female children— Esrlj 
marringe— Ednoation of gitls^Gharaoter of Hindoo women — 
Drusa — Omani ente — Beauty . 

Among the Hindoos there is a great detiire for male 
chil-lreu fur the following reasdus : — in the first place, 
they expect them to perpetuate their names ; secondly, 
tliey hope to be supported by them in old age ; third- 
ly, for the performance of funeral obsequies ; and hst- 
ly, they are pleased with the thought that there will 
be an increase of their nearer relations or of those who 
will be under their immediate paternal government. 
For these reasons that man is considered very highly 

' Ibid — p. 9S. quuted fraiu Daboia uid " Oriental Uttwoirs." 
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fiivoureil wbo has only boys in hta family. These 
objeutB are not aooomplished by female ohildken ; they 
have consequently no desire for daughters and girls 
are not valued like boys. A girl after being married 
and made over to her husband has no important 
connection with her father, but according to divine 
command, becomes one with her husband atid his fami- 
ly, and the children that she bears perpetu^tte the 
name of her husband and not of her father, 'llie 
saying is common among the Hindoos that a daughter 
is parde ghar het, that is, she belongs, even while living 
in her lather's family, to the family of another persun. 
Again, a Hindoo expects no support from a daughter ; 
in the first place, she may have no means to help him 
or may not be allowed to do so by her husband ; and, 
in the next, even if she be able, the father, among the 
higher and middle classes, will not accept any support 
from her ; this is contrary to the Hindoo notion of 
propriety. If the fiither goes to the house of a mar. 
ried daughter even as a traveller, be will not eat any 
thing that belongs to her, but will get articleii from 
the market at his own expense and cook for himself 
He will not receive any thing from a daughter because 
she is a " weaker vessel." 

Rajpoots or people of the warriors' caste have a 
great dislike to female issue and have been in the habit 
of killing their daughters some way or other at the 
time of their birth. The reason why these RAjpoots 
do no like to have female children is tliat according 
to their peculiar custom they have to be at a gi-eat 
expense in marrying their daughters; the puorest 
must expend hundreds and the wealthiest thoneands 
of rupees. The former never expect to be able to 
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marry them on account of their poverty, and the latter 
would rather destroy their daughters tlian part with 
their wealth.* 

Speaking of the Hiadoo doctrine of the tranemigra- 
tion of Boula, A European Writer says, *' he," (tliat 
is, the European in India,) " aeea in Rujastlian, a fa- 
ther smother his own daughter, in the hope that ehe 
will soon return to the earth, in a happier male form. 
Yet the father's heart does not beat less warmly in 
India than in Eiirope."t We do by no means believe 
that these Rajpoots are so good as this Writer tbinkB 
them to be. The true reason is tbe one that we have 
mentioned, Tiamely, the dreaded expense. As for the 
happiness of the next birth, the Hindoos have no de- 
finite notion, if any at all, about the transmigration 
of the souls of little children. Again we have no faith 
in the aesertion, that, " the fetber'e heart does not 
beat less warmly in India than in Europe." Tbe heart 
of those Sdj'poots who smother their daughters beata 
■much kis warnUy, nay very coldly. They smother their 
daughters not to make them happier in a supposed next 
birth, but to get rid of them. They treat their new 
born female infants as lumps of clay, nay as injurious 
little things, and prove themselves as hardhearted as 
infernal spirits. We are told by a higher authority that 
it is possible for people to be "without natural affection" 
and we in India know this also by observation. 

But all the other castes in every part of the coun- 

* Tbe British QoveruoieuC Las done ita best to put u ctop to 

tbis ntrooioua practice, and no Bnjpoot can sow kill hia infant 

daughter with impunity, — th&t ia when tbe crimB is proved 

sgUDst biiu. 

+ Count M, Bjiimstjama's Tbeogony of the Hindooa. p. 8fl. 
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try take cure of their daughUn a:id bring them up 
with the same degree of temporal comfort (mental 
education excepted/ with which they briDg up their 
sous. They even go further aud give tliem better 
clothing and more jewels ; and as long aa a girl is a 
virgin, she ie, in a measure considered a eacted being. 
Aud thou^ tbey believe their daughters destined to 
be connected to, and to live with other families, and 
do not expect any help from them, yet they love them.* 
The Hindoos believe that woman is made only for 
marriage and thus almost from tho very time that a 
girl ia born they begin to think of her wedding ; in 
this they think her chief happiness consiata, and from 
the time that a girl gets five or six years old, they 
begin to mako thomaelvcB very anxious about her 
nuptials. As ahe grows up, talks, and underatands a 
little about things, her eara are constantly aaaailed with 
the talk of marriage. Constantly hearing of her own 
wedding and that of other children about her, her mind 
jfl full of thia aul>ject ; she ia elated with the idea of 
being married soon ; and by hearing so much spoken of 
it, naturally thinka it is a state of the greatecit happi- 
neaa, and that thoi'e is no happiness hut in it, A love 
for fine, dyed, and attractive raiment and jewels, is in- 
stilled into her mind at an early age, and her heart ex- 
pands with joy when she finda herself dressed in an 
attractive garment of deep red or rose, ornaments on 
Jier body and especially on all her toes, which are a 
kind of very small bells and tinkle as ahe ,walks. The 
sight of her dyed dress and the tinkling of her bells 
make her beheve that she is at the summit of happiness. 

* We must bowarflr my that poor Bnhmini nnd otberg, who 
h*ve to pKj a cartain sum tX Um tnurUge of thwr dangbtau 
ar« not marj when their dtMght«n dl« before tba; are qkarried. 
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The chief education of a girl uonaiste in learning to 
dresa those diahee that are common among the 
Hindoos ; rough needle work ; behaving seemly in 
company ; playing on the drum ; learning some songs 
sung by women ; and sometimes also dancing. Wo- 
men of good character do not dance before men nor 
in public ; they learn to dance for their own amuse- 
ment and do so at home among themselves, unobserved 
even by men of their own families ; the same also with 
regard to playing on the drum. They will sing 
before men ; but when they do so there are several 
of them together. A girl learns all these tilings 
while with her parents, and dues not acquire them 
by oral instruction, but by the example of the wo- 
men of her family and of her neighbourhood. By the 
time she is grown up and ready to be removed to her 
husband's family, she is generally an adept in these 
thii^ and takes an active part in all the pleasure 
parties that come across her in her new home, that 
is, parties composed of Iter near female relations, 
lliough married at an early age (sometimes so eaiiy as 
five or sii years old) a girl ia not removed to her hus- 
band's family at her marriage ; she is allowed to remain 
with her parents until she is of age. The time at 
which she is to be removed to her husband's home is 
fixed by tlie parents of the couple, and at this time the 
young man goes with some Iriends to liis bride's home 
and brings lier with him. When a girl ia taken to her 
husband's family she is generally thirteen or fourteen 
years old. This removal is called gaana. Parents, 
especially those of the girl, are very anxious to have 
the gauua when a girl entera in her teeiu. People of 
the highor and wealthier classes have the gauna earlier, 
and in such cases a Hindoo girl is sometimes a mother 
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lit fourteen. Though a wife and a mother at this age, 
she keeps ' about her a degree of bashfulneas for some 
years following ; thie is the case especially among the 
higher and wealthier classes. When in company she, 
always keeps her face veiled. Permitting her face to be 
ever seen by men, except her husband when elie is 
alone with him, is utterly out of the question ; but she 
will y«l herself even in the presence of women with 
whom she is Dot familiar. If she has a child, she will 
take the necessary care of it, but will not fondle it in the 
presence of the elder women of her family. This 
bashfulness in a bride and a young wife is a very im- 
portant thing among the Hindoos; it is part of the 
education she has received while with her parents j 
and the want of it proves her shameless and coarse, and 
brings a disgrace upon her parents as having neglected 
to tencb her manners. 



Among the Hindoos, a girl receives no mental edu- 
cation ; she is not taught to read and write, because 
according to them this is unnecessary for her. All 
that they think necessary for a girl is to be able to 
attend to the kitchen and manage her household affairs 
with piiidence and discretion. They have no idea 
that natni-ally women have as good minds as men, and 
that these minds require cultivation. We have heard 
of a certain respectable young man being much 
laughed at by his friends for his having had the boldness 
to tench his wife to read and write. In the day time 
he and his wife could not be by themselves. They 
used to meet at night in their mom after dinner. At 
this time he had the boldness to teach his wife to read 
and write Hindce, their mother tongue. The hour 
at which the Hindoos get through their afternoon 
N 
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meal is seldom before teu ; the women Gaiah theira 
between thia hour and eleven ; bo it must have been 
pretty late whea they met in their room, tired and 
beavy with, sleep. Such being the case, the young 
Dian and hia wife both deserved credit ; the former for 
being wilting to teach, and the latter for her desire to 
learu. In a few data, the wife waa able to read and 
writ-e her language ; for some time the thing ^tt not 
known; but afterwards it came out, and then all 
their friends, both men and women, made a laughing 
Btock of them ; — " What ! for a woman to read and 
write ! " "What a most foolish thing !'* " What'a 
the use of it 1 " &a. All their friends and relations 
came to know of it, and all had something to say at 
their espense. 

Having no mental education, the minds of the mass 
ofllindoo women are consequently extremely ainiple. 
Almost all their thoughts are confined to things that 
immediately concern them, such as food, clothing, jewels 
and omamenta, husbands, children, weddings, relations, 
acquaintances, neighbours, fields, trade and so forth. 
When two or three of them meet, their talk is always 
of these things, but especially of the first five or 
BIX. They are very talkative alt over the country ; 
ten men being together, can keep silent for hours, bnt 
two women cannot ; and the more women, the more talk. 
Agreat partoftbeir conversation ia about their own 
and their female friends' and neighbours' private cir- 
cumstances such as an expected increase of family, &o. 

Many of them have a disposition to backbite imd 
quarrel ; there b however more of this in the lower 
classes. They apeak very loud when they quarrel aud 
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abuse eacli other with moat horrid namea. When a 
woman abusee another woman, she wishes that she 
may become a widow, that is, helpless ; — that he^ 
children may die, ifec. And when she cui'aea a man, 
ahe wishes or ruther eicpi-esBea tlie curse by saying, that 
his beard and whiskers may he burnt up (djirheejilr,) 
Ac Some of them, who are exceedingly ill-nattired, 
will continue to quarrel and call names for hours to- 
gether. 

With regard to chastity, Hindoo women possess this 
quality in a high degree. As far as a sense of honour 
is concerned, some of them prove themselves to be not 
a bit inferior to the celebrated Lucretia when they 
happen to be placed in similar circumstances, This 
',i much in their favour when we remember the religion 
'hey profess. We cannot of course expect all Hindoo 
vomen to be chaste, and some of them are bad also. 
] tefore the British took possession of the country, 
■.a unfaitb&l wife used to be hilled by her husband; 
. )metimes when she was not killed, her nose was 
. ut off and she was turned out. The husband was 
.lot punished for either of these acta by the law 
jf the land. A Hindoo under the British Govemmeot 
a not allowed to kilt his wife or cut off her nose, 
but unfaithful wives are often killed by their husbands 
in spite of the law, and husbands at last suffer death 
for this crime, if they are caught and the act is proved 
ligainst them. Young women married to old- men of- 
lener prove nnfeithful. One of the Hindoo books says; 
< — "As a woman, who is not with her husband, takes 
no pleasure in moon-shine, uor one who has been hurt 
by the sun, in the beat of the sun, so a young wife 
^kes no delight in an old husband." Amoug the 
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higher classes, and especially among Brahmins, girla 
are often married to old men for the Eake of caste. 
Sometimes boys are not found suitable to giria 
according to their rules of caste and of Astrology; 
such girls have to wait long, and at last have to be 
given to such old men, or at least to those, who htive 
passed the meridian of life, as are considered answer- 
able to those rules. The poor girls have no choice and 
must take these men as their husbands. Keeping 
a girl unmarried would he a lasting disgrace to the 
parents. 

A full dress of the women of upper India is one of 
the most decent, becoming, and graceful of female 
habits in the world. We cannot say this of the female 
dress of every part of India ; for instance, the dress of 
the women of Bengal is very indecent and unbecoming, 
The dress of a woman of-upper India consists of three 
or four pieces, and gracefully conceals every pait of 
her body. A large sheet goes over the other pieces, 
covera her body, neck, head, and face too whenever 
necessary. This piece or sheet reaches half way down 
her petticoat in the front, hut still lower behind. A 
woman can never go out of her room without this 
piece of liuen ; during the day she must not be seen 
even by her husband without it. With other parts of 
her body {which are covered by other pieces besides) 
she must always have her bosom, her neck, and lier 
head well covered ; exposing any of them is gross inde- 
cency and great shamelesaness. In some places of 
Northern India, women, instead of the petticoat and 
the sheet, nee a long and broad piece of linen, half of 
which serves them as a petticoat, and the other half 
as a sheet. This is, however, laid aside ou estraordi,- 
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iiaty occnsioDB for the fuller, and more respectable dreaa 
jiiat mentioned. 

Hindoo women wear no shoes and simply becanee 
they cannot, on account of the little bells that are 
attached to their toes. The; eould perhaps use xerj 
large shoes notwithstanding the bells ; but then the 
bells woul<J not sound, and thus wearing them (the bells) 
would be of no nae. They would rather go barefoot than 
have no tinkling about their toes. To see ft native 
lady in full dress, but without shoes, would seem bar- 
* barous to a foreigner from a Christian country just 
fresh from his native land ; bat to us, natives, there 
appears nothing unbecoming iu this ; and besides her 
dress comes down bo tow, that the feet are seldom ob- 
served ; and if observed now and then, they do not 
look quite so bare on aooouut of the rings round the 
ankles and the bells about the toes ; at least it appears 
so to us natives. However, ai far as comfort is concern- 
ed, it would be much better were they to lay aside their 
beltd and adopt the custom of wearing shoes. 

Wealthy and respectable women use Tarious sorts of 
orn.^ments and jewels. They wear a little, round, 
shining thing on their foreheads, — it is about the size 
of a shilling ; and a large ring in the nose. They have 
also several rings in their ears, and around the neck, the 
arms, the wrists, the fingers, the ankles, and all the toes. 
All of these are silver and gold if the woman be possessed 
of a good deal of wealth. Poorer women have them of 
brass and phoot (another base metal), and the rings 
round their wrlsta are of glass — coloured black, green, 
or blue, and also of gum-Iao. The jewels of a woman 
shew the wealth of ber husband or the family to which 

..Cin.8lc 
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she belongs; and the Hisdoaa feel proud in giving 
these tbingd to their wives and daughters, lliese 
women, who can have these omamente, blacken the 
lower part of the eye with a powder oalled Soormd, 
which they believe improves their beauty; this is only 
a dark line in the lower cover of the eye, and isphunly 
viaibla Th» Sotrrmd poaaeasea medicinal virtues also 
for the eye. Those who are too poor to use such a 
powder (which however ia not costly) use fine lamp 
black ; which answers nearly as well. Hie lamp black 
(Kdjal) is univei^ly used for tittle children ; evea 
the eyes of those, who are only one or two days old, 
are blackened with it ; this however is not for the sake 
of beauty, but to keep their eyes dean during the 
night. Were their eyes not blackened, they would 
have some matter in them, and could not be opened 
well in the morning. There ia some truth in this. 
The black is washed off in the morning. The oil of 
which this lamp block ia made is produced out of a kind 
ofmnBtard,caUed<tir«»nBndiBthe^ru>ii laU, or sharp 
oil. It tastes and amella sharp ; a great deal of it ia 
used by the poor iu dressing some of their diahes. At 
a certain season of the year, women stain the naila of 
their fingera and toes, the soles of their feet and the 
|)filmB of their hands red. They believe this also im- 
proves their beauty. The staining stuff is prepared by 
bruising fine with a little water, tlie leaves of a bush 
called the Meheadee, (very common in the country) and 
mixing one or two drugs with it. While the stuff ia on 
their palms, they cannot of course use their hands for 
anytbiug; hence a aaying; — " Eya ham&re h&th men 
mehendi jami hai"! that ia, What! have I gotmehendee 
on my palms ) Thia is said, when one is threatened by 
another with beating ; he means he can beat also — his 

, , .Google 
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hands are not rendered uselesB by meHendee on his , 
palms. Their nails, &a., are stained in about fifteen 
minutes when the stuff is thrown away. This colour . 
wears off in a few days. 

Beavti/ IB a valued and desirable ^ with women i 
every countiy, and those of Hindoostan are by n - 
means void of it. There is no country in the world i i 
which all women wa beautiful, nor any in which all ar.t 
ugly r beauty and uglineas are founi every where ; an(( 
of Qoursa the same ia the oa^e in Hindoostan. There if- 
much beauty among Hindoo women, and it is verjr 
generally found among the higher and wealthier classes. 
There is a diversity of complexion ; — that of some is 
brown, of others light, and again of others iakr. 
Tbeir features are regular and piecing, their persons 
beautifully symmetrical, and their movements graceful. 
These women are fairer and of a better complexion 
than others because they are not exposed to the sun nor 
have to labour, and have many more better comforts. 
However all women of the lower clasess are not ill- 
favored J more than one third of them are possessed 
c^ really handsome features, in which, we think thegreEi- 
terpart of personal beauty consists ; because a woman 
with the whitest compte xion may be o:ie of the plainest 
women in the world. Tbere is more l>eauty arnoug 
the women of the middle classes than am^ng those who 
belong to the lowest orders, the females of sweepers, 
the very lowest class, eiospted. They are also better 
attired and have more trinkets and jewels about them. 
They help their owu husbands and fiimilieB in their 
particular trades and callii^ and do not needlessly ei- 
eipose themselves to the public gaze. Though the 
women of some particular portions of the globe, such 
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03 Armenia, CiroaasU, Georgia, excal in peraenal ele- 
ganoe, yet Hindoo women, we believe, are as l>eautiful 
«s those of most civilised coantries. 



CHAfTER XIII. 



Name of the hualnnd nerer meDtionsd bj bia wite— TrMt- 
maatof a Hindoo wife— Love betwseDhuabuid and wife— Hin- 
doo women religious — Halplesinesi of Hindoo motbera wbn> 
their children srBUi;k—BarreiiaeBa& reproaoh — Daily housebotd 
dutiei of a Hindoo wife— Orinding— Woahiug the kitchen, Jtc. 
— Drawing water — Sooitring uid oleanin~ cooking uteiiBila, Ac- 
Cooking— Hindoo widows. 

A Hindoo wife never mentions the name ofherhaa- 
band ; doing so would be eiceedingl; insulting 
to him. When a wife has occasion to speak of her 
liuabiind and haa a child, she speaks of him through 
that child's nume, — as such a one's father says so and 
EO, or does so and so. If she has no child, she speaks 
of him by s.iyiag "way" the respectful term for the 
I'lngliali pronoun he (the word in itself meaning CA«y) ; 
and she also says hamdray, that ia mine, (literally 
our*. When hamiray is used, the term for hus- 
band is understood ; to express the word would be 
too coarse. Sometimes when she uses a noun after 
hamdrajf she says, haindray Admee, that is, my matt. 
In like manner, the husband never mentions the 
wife's nime ; but speaks of her through that of one of 
Ilia children. Sometimes be says;— Aanwira^f^Aartay 
iague, which literally mean-i,— the people of my 
family, — generally meaning only the wife. In calling 
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eAch other, they say, such a one's futher, or, such 
a one's motlier ! When they have no child, they be- 
gin to apeak to each other without the intervention 
of any namo, — the tone of the voice attracting the 
attention of the party a4ilre39ed if he or she be at 
a distance. Friends and neighbours also do not 
mention a woman's name, but apeak of her through 
that of her husband and sometimes of one of her 
children. 

With regard to tho treatment that a wife re- 
ceives from her husband, it depends pretty much 
on the natural disposition of the husband. Though 
a woman is believed to be an inferior being, antl 
has numerous disadvantages — social, mental, and 
religious, yet on this account every wife is not ne- 
ceiasarilv' ill-treated by her husband in every day 
life. If a man is naturally of a mild disposition, he 
treats his wife kindly ; if he is of a fiery temper, bo 
beats or scolds her frequently. If a person ia 
neither particuarly mild nor fiirious, he treat^i 
his wife sometimes kindly and at others roughly 
according to the humour he is in. Educated hus- 
bands treat their wives with a more uniform 
kindness ; the majority of these are found in tbo 
brahmins', warriors', merchants', and writers' casten. 
Husbands support their wives according to their 
means ; and the women of the wealthy classes are 
maintained with all that comfort (according to tho 
Hindoo notion) which wealth can afford. This com- 
fort consists in freedom from drudgery, in the pos- 
session of jewels, fine clothing, delicate food, and re- 
maining inside the house. The women of the mid- 
dle classes, very generally, and of the lowest, always, 
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assist their husbands ia their occupations, and aro 
fed and clothed comfortably. Drunkenness is not 80 
common in Hiiidoostan as in some Eutopeau coun- 
tries, and we very seldom hear of people (Hindoos) 
being ruined on this account. There are a few 
habitual drunlianla, and they are mostly found among 
the lowest claases: these men, however, are quite 
sober at work time, and get drunk only when they 
tbiuk they have time to spore ; and then they do 
not expend all their money in liquor, but the ^eat- 
er part of it they use for the support of their 
ratnilies. Brahmins and people of the warriors' casta 
never taste liquor ; they are positively forbidden by 
their sacred writings to do so. People of the writeiB' 
caste drink, but seldom to excess. So we can say, 
liquor is very seldom the cause of a Hindoo woman's 
sufferings. And on the whole, husbands are very 
faithful in supporting their wives according to their 
oircumBtances. 

Singular as the Hindoo doctrine regarding women 
is, and strange as the fact may sound to European 
ears, we cannot deny the truth, that there is a sort 
of love between the Hindoo wife and her husband. 
This is seen in the husband's anxiety to support 
his wife and make her as comfortable as he can ; 
and in the wife's efforts to manage her household 
affairs with prudence and make her home attractive 
and comfortable to her husband, and also in her 
anxiety when the least thing troubles him in body 
or mind. Though a husband believes his wife to 
be an inferior being, yet he does not look upon 
her in the light of a slave or servant. On the 
Gontraiy, he habitually maintains the belief that 
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there is a sort of equality between himself and ha 
wife; and all that he possesses in. this world, whe- 
ther wealth, or land, or honour or any thing else, is 
supposed by him to belong to his wife also ; in 
fact, women possess all these things like men. In 
general, however, wives have more of real love to 
their husbands, thin husbands have to their whes. 
Besides, husbands after their death are still remem- 
bered with a degree of affection by their widows. 
We cannot however siy whether widows would still 
remember their departed husbands with the same love, 
were they universally allowed to marry again. All 
husbands can marry again when they lose their wives. 
As every where else, there are here also bad husbands 
and bad wives, and these of course do not love each 
other. This want of affection may arise from supposed 
or suspected conjugal infidelity in the wife, or a natur- 
ally bad temper in one party or both, or from 
some other cause. 

The great duty of a wife in this world by which 
alone she can obtain happiness in a future state is, 
ternee to her husband. This service consists in 
her entire obedience to his will, and in her solicitude 
and efforts at home to make him comfortable. Hin- 
doo religious writings require her to die with her 
husband; this however, she is not allowed to do 
under the British Government. One of their sacred 
Books has the following passages on this subject— 
" A husband is the chief ornament of a wife 
though she have no other ornament; but though 
adorned, yet without him, she has no ornament." 
" As many hairs as are in the human body, multi- 
plied by a crore, and half a crore, so many years 
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will she live in heaven, who dies with her husband." 
" Ab a charmer draws a sei-pent from his hole, thus 
a good wife taking lier husband from a place of 
torture, enjoys happiness with him." "When a 
faithful wife hears lier husband is dead in a dis- 
tant country, she abandons life, and aocompaniea 
him." "If he be bound in hell with the strongest 
chains, yet she takes him by the hand, and leada 
him to heaven by the force of her piety," * 

Though happiness to a wife in a future state is pro- 
mised on condition of her service to her husband, yet 
she has much moi-e religion in her than tlib aervice ; 
in fact, we can say Hindoo women are among the most 
religious creatures in the world. Men iu India are in 
general not even Ijalf so religious as women. The lat- 
ter are very particular to worship their gods and god- 
desses, but especially tlie latter ; and on days of sa- 
ci-od bathing never fail to bathe in the holy Ganges or 
anv other I'iver when it is practicable. However, all 
this religion is not practised with the hope of a future 
lewai'd, but witli an ej;pe(!tatioa of good in this world. 
Thev are also among the moat fearful creatures on the 
face of the earth ; and a great part of their religion 
proceeds from fear. They worship gods and goddesses 
to remove the evils that tliey may be suffering, or 
which they fear are coming upon them ; these 
evils are the sickness of themselves, their husbands and 
their children, the fear of approaching death, Ac. 
Their greatest fears, however, are about their children. 
They will go to any expense and suffer any inconveni- 
ence and trouble for their Bakes. When their chU- 

* Siv Wm. Joues's tranaiatioc of the IWjneet. 
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dren are very aiok, they believe it is by the displea- 
sure of some god or goddess or the influence of au 
evil spirit. They will use medicines, as far as they 
and their phyaicians know; they will not, however 
Btop here, but perform many acts of worship and su- 
perstition for their recovery. When the sickness is 
long continued or dangerous, they make vows to soma 
goddess to offer her a young kid if she should kindly^ 
cure the child. Sliould the child recover, they believe 
their prayers have been heard, and perform the vow. 
Priests frequently work upon the credulity of women ; 
and the latter are always ready to believe any story, 
that the former may think it profitable to invent. Wo- 
men are quite enthusiastic on this point, and though 
they are very obedient to their huabanda in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unable 
to govern them. Husbands often try to dissuade them 
from following every wind of doctrine, but cannot 
prevail upon tbem. They do not force them to 
desist. Of late, a god named Hardeo has begun 
to be worshipped in some parts ; they believe he is 
peculiarly able to avert evil or deliver from it. He 
is worshipped most in the hot season when sicknese 
of some kind or other generally prevails. At such a 
time, women of the middle and lower classes go out 
in companies to beg. One of them ia armed with a 
shield and a sword and has a turban on her head, 
that is, over the sheet that covers her head ; and 
another has a drum. When they stop at the dooi 
of a house the woman that has the drum beats it 
and all of them sing. For some time they do not 
go into their houses, but live upon what they get 
by begging. They beg in the morning and afternoon, 
spend the middle of the day under a tree; and at night 
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sleep under one or to the open air. After some days 
when the sicknesa begins to leave the part of the 
country, they offer a sacrificB to the god, of a he-goat 
or a young pig, and then return home. 

The case of a Hindoo mother with a seriously ill 
child ia really very pitiful; she is as full of anxiety 
ae she can be. She bas no good medical aid ; the majority 
of the native pbysiciana are very ignorant and more 
so regarding the aickness of cbildren. In their prac- 
tice they have a great deal of guess work. A Hin- 
doo mother with a sick child derives very little aid 
from them; and besides, while a child is only a 
few months old, the Hindooa do not give it any 
medicine internally at all, for fear it might injure 
H through their ignorance of its real oocoplainta. 
Having no aid upon earth, she can look up to no 
one above, either for help, or support ujider trial. 
Very often, she haa to pass many ansious days and 
sleepless nights in great agony by the bed-aide of her 
child, with no ray of comfort from any quarter. 
Mothers often take tlieir sick children to their 
temples to certain idols and there pray to them 
for their recovery. Hindoo women are esceedingly 
auperatitioua j and thia superstition leads them to do 
many things both for themaelvea and their children ; 
many of them place amulets about their necks or 
arms to avert evil. Sick children as well aa adults 
are sometimes weighed with grain, &c. and the latter 
is given away as akns ; thia is for the recovery of 
health. Sometimea people in health are also weighed 
in the same manner to keep away siokneas. 

Barrenness is a great reproach among Hindoo wo- 
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men, and they use etfery means in the way of niedi- 
cinea, art of midwifery, and superatitiou, that they 
are told, by old women will succeed in removing it. 
Sometimes medicines and midwifery succeed, but 
oftener not. In quarrels, barren women are often 
reminded of their barrenness. 

The principal daily household duties of a Hindoo 
wife are grinding ; waging the floor of the room where 
the;/ cook and eat ; drawing water ; cooking ; and ecour- 
ing cooking utendh, jugs, and plale-i. Some of those 
that are wealthy are exempt from most of these 
duties, but the majority perform them. 

In the East grinding com peculiarly devolves upon 
■women. They use hand-mills, which consist of two 
circular, flat, and tolerably thick pieces of stone. 
Grinding is a laborious and tedious work ; but they 
sing while at this duty and thus divert themselves. 
They begin this work as early as 4 a. u. and some 
times earlier when they have a great deal of grain to 
griod. At this early hour the sound of the mill is 
■almost always heard in the familiea of the Hindoos. 
Those among the higher classes, who are well off in 
the world, hire others to grind for them. A quan- 
tity of grain equal to about ten pounds in weight 
can be ground for a couple of pice. 

Women also daily wash that part of the house 
where they cook and eat. There are holydaja, when 
the whole house, including both the floor and walls 
must undergo a general purification; but the kitchen 
must bo washed every day; and until this is done, 
they cannot cook and eat there. This place contracts 
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ft ceremonial QQcleaniiesa by being used the preced- 
ing day, and this uncleannesa must be removed 
before it can be made use of again. Cow-duug plays 
an important part in all such purifications. 

The nest duty is drawing viater. Out in the coun- 
try, welU are generally dug outside the town or 
village ; they have no pumps attached to them, but 
the water ie drawn up in an eartlien pitcher by means 
of a rope ; the mouths of these wells are alwaya 
circular and of various diameters, most of them 
being about three or four yards round; some of them 
are pukka (having masonry work) with a platform 
about them. They have no pulleys at these wells. They 
attach a pitcher to one end of the rope, and tis they 
let it down into the well, they bend over the edge, and 
pull it up iu that bending posture. One of these 
pots that they let down can hold about sis or seven 
quarts of water ; one would think it rather a dan- 
gerous work to bend over the edge of an open well 
and draw up such a weight ; but these women are 
strong and accustomed to the task and no accidents 
take place. What makes the work more difficult ie, 
that they have to take care that the vessel, which 
is drawn up with a swinging motion, does not strike 
against the sides of the well, as the least stroke would 
dash it to pieces ; this is the reason that they have 
to bend so much to keep the vessel clear of the sides 
of the welL Sometimes one or two beams are thrown 
across the well near the edge, on which they rest one 
of their feet, and on that foot the weight of their whole 
body as they pull up the vessel. Women of different 
castes must not tench each other's vessels. Very often 
there wre found fifteen or twenty women assembled at 
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a well and they have a great deal of tniaeeUaneouB talk 
at such a time ; frieoda Bee each other, and the Btoriea 
of the village are circulated. The times for drawing 
waterare the morning, and the afternoon about 4 f. u. 
Some of the women oajry as roany as three earthen 
Teasels at a time, two on their head (one on top of an- 
other )and another under one arm either the rightorleft. 
In a family whera there are both old and young 
women, this duty devolves upon the latter; and 
there ia scarcely a family which has no young 
women in it. Families of the higher classes, vho 
have wealth, engage men or women of the fisher- 
men's caste to supply them with water. Women are 
not obliged to go out when there is a well in their 
own court-yard, but this is seldom the case, except ia 
cities; out in the country, wbere the manners and 
customs of the Hindoos are much more original, the 
majority of families are supplied from wells that are 
outside. 

Scourinff and cleaning cooking utensils and plates 
and lotas (drinking vessels) ia another doily duty that 
a Hindoo wife has to perform. Unless a family be 
extremely poor, all these pots, dishes, and lotaa are 
of brass and a metal that is a mixture of brass and 
one or two other metab; and the wealthier a &mi- 
ly, the larger is the number of these articles. They 
have no copper vessels to cook in. Almost the 
only iron utenails that the Hindoos have in their 
kitchens are a pan (to fry cakes, fish, and vegetables in) 
a ladle and the round thing on which they bake cakes. 
They scrub these things well with ai^es or sand 
once a day, and that is in the morning either before 
or after drawing water; if there are three or four wo- 
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men ill <me family the labour ia divided, aod while some - 
ore drawing water, the others are scrubbing these 
things. ABtheyfioiah their dinner late in the night, 
they only rinse them then and put them away. Those 
that are very poor oook in earthen pots, eat out c^ 
wooden dishes, and drink out of earthen mugs or btaas 
lotas. 

The next duty that Hindoo women hare to perform 
ia cooking. The sorts of diahes among the Hindoos, as. 
said before, are numerous ; but all these are not dress- 
ed erery day. Animal food is very little used, and- 
moat of these are preparations of flour, chu-ified butter, 
spices, and a few other things. The Hindoo diet is 
simple and temperate, and people have been led to live 
on such a diet ou account of the climate. Dressing 
dishes is a part of the education that a girl receives 
while with her parents; and if she were unable to 
cook when she comes to her husband, she would, in a 
great measure, be considered useless,— at least so 
long as she were not able ; and whenever such is the 
case, her parents are blamed for having neglected to 
teach her this important duty, ^ 

At the time of cooking, women of the higher classes 
do not have on them that dress which they wear the 
whole day. They put on a piece, which they wash 
themselves and keep for this very purpose. This piece 
may be seven or eight yards long, and about two yards, 
broad. Half of this serves for the lower part of their 
person and the other half goes round the upper part, 
and also covers their head. They cover themselves 
with this piecewithsomuch art that it answers evety 
purpose of decency. Those women <^ the higher clas^ 
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es, who cook, batlie dculy, In the forenoon theyr 
generally begin thia noric at nine o'clock, apd in the, 
evening mostly at candle light or, a, little before. The, 
food of a poor &mily can be ready in about an hour, 
and that of a wealthy one supposing there are four, 
or fiye dishes, in about two. The Hiudooa, excepting, 
one or two of the lowest classes, are very neat and 
cleanly in cooking their food. They keep the place 
where they coolt very clean, and always wash their, 
hands and vessels well. Cooking is not a laborious, 
or a degrading work, — and women of the - wealthy 
families also cook ; and they do so with pleasure. 
They are esempt from the drudgery of drawiog and. 
carrying water, washing the kitchen, soruhbing pots 
and dishes, and grinding com; but cooking is. not 
like all these, and they perform this duty themselves. 
There are some (though comparatively very few) who 
employ Brahmin women to cook for them ; but all 
the others do this themselves; and among these are. 
women whose husbands are possessed of thousands of 
rupees. When a family is composed both of young and. 
old women, the former generally cook. These old wo- 
men are mothers, grand-mothers, or aunts of the young 
men of the family, and the young ones their wives, 
The lot of a young wife is very hard when her mother- 
in-law is ill-natured and cruel, and her husband is 
inclined to side with his mother, or at least is indif- 
ferent to her, that is, his wife's case ; — because then 
she has to work the hardest, and is constantly perse- 
cuted by har mother-in-law. Sometimes youngwomen 
cannot agree about the division of labour and fre- 
quently quarrel, — more especially, if one or more of 
them be of a quarrelsome disposition, or idle ; then 
they have to part and eat separate. Such a separation, 
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Kowever, seldom takeB place before the parente, the 
rulers of the household, are far advanced in life. 
When a disaffection of this kind disturbs the peace 
of all the couples of the domeatie circle, the old people 
remain with that son whose wife is the kindest to 
them. 

A woman's period of temporal happiness ceases 
j when she becomes a widow ; her state then is utterly 
i helpless, unless she has a grown up son, or an affec- 
tionate brother, or some other kind near relation to 
, support her. If she has nobody to help her, she 
takes of all her ornaments, which were never off her 
i person daring her husband's life time ; but if she has 
a sou or a brother to maintain her, she leaves two 
or three of them on her person to signify that she is 
not utterly helpless, A widow does not wear fine or 
! attractive clothes ; — this is to shew her bereaved 
I state. Widows among the higher classes can never 
marry again. They might be very young, and might 
never have lived with their husbands, still they can 
never be joined to other men ; the simple performance 
of the marriage ceremonies prevents this. As death 
cuts down both the old and the young, many boys of 
course who are married, die ; their wives may be six 
or seven years old ; these poor creatures are called 
widows, and have to pass their lives in misery ; from 
that time they have not the least prospect of happi- 
ness, and the world is to them quite gloomy and dark. 
As might be expected, many of them, when in the 
Vigour of youth or womanhood, elope with men, who 
offer them temptations. Widows of the middle and 
lower classes can marry again, and many of them who 
are in the prime of life, or those who have no means 
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of BTipport, avail themaelves ofthie liberty. Some of 
them however who tiave friends to help thera, refuse a 
second marriage — even though they are young and 
beautiful, and have in consequence advantageous offers. 
The reason of this refusal is the regard they have for 
the memory of their departed husbautla. 

Some European writers apeak of Hindoo wives be- 
ing treated aa slaves ; but this must be understood in 
a limited and comparative sense. When it is said ' 
that a wife is to lerve her husband, nothing mean is ' 
attached to the term. The word Bewd which means 
service is in common use among the Hindoos. A pu- 
pil is said to serve bis master ; parents their children ; 
children their old parents; and people are said to 
serve animals as well as young trees. Most of the 
slavery of their state may be said to be found in 
their not being educated ; in their being considered 
inferior to men in spiritual matters ; and in this 
also that sofiietimes some of them are beaten. 
Food and clothing they get according to the cir- 
cumstances of their husbands j in fact, in respect of 
clothing, those who have means are attired better than 
their husbands and are also supplied with jewels and 
ornaments. It is true, they eat after the men have 
done ; but it must not be understood by this, that 
they have to starve. Thoy are mistresses of their 
houses and can help themselves whenever they are 
disposed to do so during the day with anything that 
may be at hand. With regard to work, they do not per- 
form a bit more than what is their duty in their sta- 
tion of life. The majority of Hindoo wives will still 
cook, draw water, scour pots and dishes, clean their 
houses, and grind com even in that happy period when 
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they will have been educated and converted. All these 
household duties are for their own and their fiimi- 
lies' comfort, and very proper and script ural. So 
it is not with regard to the work which they do 
that they can be called slaves ; nor yet on. account 
of their submission and obedience to their husbands, 
because scripture enjoins no less. Education and 
ChrUtianity are the two great things that they need. 
The former would enlighten their minds and make 
' them more respected, and the latter would raise 
them to a level with men in a spiritual point of view. 

Polygamy is not common among the Hindoos. We 
cannot call it common when we take into consider- 
ation the vast population of the country. Perhaps 
one in four or live thousand has more than one wife. 
Neither can we say that the poverty of the people 
is that which keeps them from it ; beciiuae bankers 
and merchants, who are possessed of hundreds of 
thousands of rupees, have only one wife. There are 
some here and there, who have two women, a wife, 
and a stranger; but such people have generally a 
"bad name among their more respectable friends and 
neighbours. Sometimes people have two lawful wives ; 
when the first wife is barren, her husband is solicited 
to take a second wife for the sake of an heir. This 
second wife is taken with the consent and even 
at the request of the first wife. Sometimes a Brah- 
min of high caste has several wives, which is aim- 
ply on account of his high caste and the scarcity of 
males in his sect to answer for girla that belong 
to it. Rather than give his daughter to a man of 
an inferior sect, a Brahmin gives her to one who 
belongs to hia own, thoiigh he has several wives al- 
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ready. Such a husband is not obliged to euppOirt 
all hia wives; but moat or even all of them live with 
their parents, and he visits each of them every now 
and then. Polygamy is common among the Moho- 
medans. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

NUPTIAL CEREMONIES. 

Nuptial cei^moniea numerous— Age when a girl is marriage- 
able— Talk about espousals — Teekil — Lagan — Wedding proceB- 
aion — A ebed — Immediate wedding cerBmooiea — Gauna— The 
nsit day after marriage— The wedding procession returns — 
Shed, Ilc. removed. 

As the Hindoos have split themselves into various 
castes, so all their nuptial, natal, and funeral ceremo- 
nies also differ in some measure. To describe all of 
them would swell this work beyond due bounds, and 
besides, the description would be most uninteresting 
to the reader, We will tlierefore apeak only of those 
rites and ceremonies that are more prominent, and 
even of these as briefly as we can. 

In tlie following description some usages are com- 
nioLi to all castes, and others confined only to the 
higher classes, especiidly to tlie two highest— those of 
tlie Hrahmins and Chhattries ;- - and the wealthier a 
family, the more minute and particular is the obser- 
vance. 

According to the Hindoo Shaaters, a girl is marriage- 
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able when she is seven years old ; but should circum- 
atauces prevent, she can wait tOl she is ten years of 
age. Among the Brahmins, there are some high sects 
who have to pay a certain sum to the parents of the 
bridegroom when their girls are married ; and when 
they have not the means of paying this sum, they have 
sometimes to wait till their daughters are about twenty 
years old. It is however, a great reproach and the 
most serious source of anxiety to parents when their 
girls remain unmarried ao long. 

When parents wbh a daughter to be married, they 
call together their nearest relations living in the place, 
and request them to find out a boy that would suit 
their girl. After some consideration or inquiry one is 
mentioned, and a copy of his horoscope is called for 
and compared with that of the girl by the family 
priest. If the priest finds the stars of the boy more 
powerful than those of the girl, he gives out that the 
marriage will be auspicious; but if otherwise, he says 
BO. Common people have no horoscopes, and priests 
or astrologers (they are the same persons) pretend to 
find out by tlieir names whether their marriage will 
be happy or not. 

The first ceremony that takes place about a wedding 
is that of the Teekd, which is a mark on the forehead, 
A priest with the family barber, goes to the boy's 
house with a large brass dish, a whole piece of linen, 
some suits of clothes, a few rupees, some jewels, and 
a coeoanut. Those who have to pay a certain sum of 
money on account of the espousals, send one fourth of 
the amount at the time of the Teekd. When these 
people arrive there with these things, they are kindly 
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noeived by the boy's father, vho invitsB all his rela- 
tions aud friends aboot the place to be present on the 
occasion. At this time the intended bridegroom and' 
those who have brought the Teeki articles perform 
some woiahip. When this is over, a mark is put on 
the forehead of the bridegroom ; this is the conunepce- 
meot of the marriage affair. After the rite is perform- 
ed, the bridegroom's father gives alms to the Brah- 
mins present, and baldshas (little things of sugar) and 
balls of cocoanut to his relations and friends. The 
girl's people, after being respectfully entertained for a 
day or two, are sent off with presents of rupees and 
clothes. When they arrive at home, they report what 
they have done, and what they think of the family, 
bridegroom, &e. Sometimes the homes of the bride- 
and the bridegroom are at a good distance. 

Sometimes after the preceding ceremony, and about , 
a month or twenty days before the wedding, the bride's . 
&ther calls for a priest for the Lagan, which is the I 
Brahmin's writing on a piece of paper on what days 
the several ceremonies and the wedding are to takei 
place, — a day being fixed for each. This paper has a I 
duplicate, which ia to be kept with the boy. When 
the Lagani are made out, some pooj& is performed ; 
after this, one or two betel nuts, some turmeric, a little 
rice, and twopioeare put with the Lagans, and they 
are tied with yellow thread. One of these Lagans, 
with a rupee and about five seers of barely ia then sent 
by the family barber to the bridegroom's father. 
When the latter receives the Lagan, be calls for a priest 
to read it and then sends an invitation to his relati&Ds 
and friends to come to the wedding. He now com- 
mencea the oeremoulea as directed in the paper. 
P 
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After their performance, nhich takes Eeveral da^ 
the marriage processiou, cotiaiiiting of a great mauy 
male reltttioaa and frieud^ of the bridegroom, proceeds 
to the bride's bouse with the bridegroom. The distaaoe 
may bo shoi't or loug; 8011161111161 tliej have to go 
hundreds of milas. A goad number of msn is consid- 

I ered abaolutelj necessary to go witli the bridegroom for 
the sake of noise, pomp and draplny. For this reason, 
one man at least, fruni every family thnt is any way re- 
lated tooreoimected with the family of the bridegroom 
must attend the procession; becHuae if the family does 
not send a man, who may be called itii representative, it 
would be dealt with in the same manner wbcn it would 
have occasion to call fur similar lielp. The people of th» 
procession are decently attirod. Some of them are in 
Bahlees(cfmveyaiice9drAiTn l)ybidloolis)otherBon horse- 
back, and otbera again on eltplionts, when they can afford 
to have them, and some ui'e on foot. Weddings are al- 
ways Tcry expensive ; in fact, they are almost ruiuons to 
some fitmUioa, specially to those who have to bor- 
row money and liavc of course to pay a heavy in- 
terest for it. The wealthiest expend tboasands of 
rupees. The bardt or procession has with it several 
men, who carry a drum, a trumpet, and some other 
iostrumenta of this kind, and make now and thoik. 

. ftU the noise tbey can, more especially when they 
tre pas^iig through a bazaar, village, or town. 
These drummei^ and trumpeters are men of the 
lowest olass. Those who can aflbnl have one or 
two dancing girls with the procession, and fire works 
alao, which are let off when the procession arrives afc 
the bride's place, whiuh isalways inthe night. Hua- 
kets are also fired ;— in short, they make all tho aoiu 
tad have all the display they can. 
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When the banit or prooeasioa appraaohaa the bride's 
dwelling, a barber basnt to her friends with arupea 
and aome<»J3an(ri<iagroandand mixed with turmeric) 
in aa eartbea pot. After the things are delivered, ths 
barber ia entertained with pooreea aud sweetmeats, 
and then sent bauk ti> the procession. When the ba- 
rit comes very near the boiisa, tlie iatherof tbe bride, 
with some of his relations atid friends goe^ out to 
meet it. When it uonaes to his door, the latter is 
plastered with cowdung, and sunie p')oja ia performed ; 
the father of the bride, then touches the feet of the 
bridegroom, for the sake of respect, puts a role* 
mark* on his forehead, and makes him presents aooord- 
ing to his oironmstanoes. These presents may con- 
•ist of rupees, gold mohura, valuable olotbes, jewek, 
horses, elephants, palanquins, and so forth. Aftev 
this a separate house or grove is pointed out to tbe 
barat, to which they retire, and thera amuse them- 
selves with nauob (danoing girls) Sk., till again 
wanted at tbe bride's house. The father or a brother 
at the bride afterwards goes to the barat and wash^ 
the feet of the bridegroom and generally of some rda> 
tionsthat have come with him, and also gives them 
lAorfcrt, or water sweetened with sugar. Brahmins and 
(IHihatries bring a Janeo also and put it on the bride- 
groum, and present a rupee at the time of doing so. 

Soma time before this, a rude shed, oaliod marayei 
is sat up in the middle of the court yard, under which 
the immediate wedding rites are performed. The shed 
has five props, and one of them, whiuh ia more import 
tant than the others, ia in the centre. 

* A mixture of powdered turuteric, rlea, flour, jto. 
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When an auspioions moment arrivea for the wedding 
to take place, the bridegroom with big friends comes 
into the courtyard, where the shed is set up, and is 
there received by the bride's father and reHpectfullj 
seated, his feet being washed by the same person. 
After the performance of one or two very trifling cere- 
monies, he gets something to eat, over which the 
presiding priest first mutters something. After this 
the bride's father gives alms, and the priest bnms 
incense ; then the former brings two pieces of linen 
coloured yellow ; with one of these the girl covers 
herself; and the other is joined to a piece of the 
bridegroom's. I'hen a Pandit touches the image of 
the god Ganesh with a mauree (a plnme made of palm 
leaf) and afterwards ties this maui-Mto the head of the 
bride. When this is done, the Pandit or Priest on 
the brid^room's aide, repeats the names of his father, 
grand-father, and great^rand-father, and blesses the 
bride and bridegroom ; this blessing is also pronounced 
by all present. The same is done by the bride's 
Pandit after repesiting her ancestor's names. Both 
the Pandits receive a present at the time. After this 
the hand of the bride, with the performance of some 
more ceremonies is put into the right hand of the 
bridegroom. At this moment, some presents, consist- 
ing of rupees, cows, Ac, are made to the bride and 
bridegroom. Those who make presents, &st till they 
have done so. The upper garments of the bride 
and tlie bridegroom are tben joined with a knot, 
which is a most important and significant rite in the 
wedding ; tbeu the bride is seated on the ri^t of the 
bridegroom with her face to the east, after which the 
priest repeats the names of certain gods, namely Priji- 
j^t, &re, ur, sun, water^od, Vishnoo, &e. At thid 
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point of the proceediDgs some pooj& is performed ftnd 
a present for the prieat is placed on the spot ; this 
preaent is given both b; the bride and the bridegroom ; 
and the latter gives half of what the former does,— >th« 
lowest Bum that they must give being a rupee and a 
half. 

Nov the Pandit builds a small altar between the 
central post of the shed and the bride and the bride- 
groom, and after repeating the names of the Sun, lirei 
and some other gods, bums incense on it. In this in- 
cense poejd is performed to all these gods and at the 
same time alms are given to Brahmins. After this 
the maternal \mcle or some othm male relation of the 
bridegroom covers the bride and the bridegroom with 
a sheet ; the bride's brother stands np with a smalt 
basket full of paddy, throws some of it into the 
hands of the bridegroom, and the latter into those 
of the bride, who puts them on a small sbme slab 
jJaced before her; the bridegroom then presents the 
bride's brother with a tarbon, a pair of shoes, and » 
Bait of clothes. After this comes the ceremony of the 
bhatmreet or rounds, which accomplishes the marri^a 
tie. The &ther puts his d^^ughter's hand into that of ^ 
the bridegroom; iu this state, thtibfide and the bride- 
groom go round the fire, in which incenae b burned, 
and the oeatral post several times. At this moment, 
the priest divides the paddy on the slab into leven and 
fourteen parts, and says, these represent popttlaled 
Milage*. For every heap, he gets two copper coins. 
When he has received them, the heaps are again mix- 
ed up. 

Aft«r this the bride's Pandit addresses the bridd- 
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gnom in langoaga ua foUava. "The bridba nijK 
to yoa-~' If you livs ha^Fryt keep me hap^ also ; 
if yoa be ia trouble, 1 will bs in trouble too ; ;oa 
oniBt support ma, and ma it not leave ma when I 
taS^, You miiBt aliraj^ kesp me with you aad 
pardoa all my &ult3 ; aud your poojas, pilgrimage!, 
foating, iacense, and all other religious duties, you 
tnnst not perform without me ; yoa most not defraud 
me regardi^ oonjngnl love ; yau must have uotbing 
to do with anotlier voman while I live; you HHUt 
oomalt me in all that you do, and you must always 
tell me the truth. Tishnoo, fire, and the Brahmina 
are witneaaes between you and rae." To this the bride- 
groom replies. — " I will all my life time do just as 
the bride requires of me : But ahe alao muat make 
me some promiaes. She must go with me throng 
Buffering and trouble, and must always be obedient 
to me ; she must never go to her father's house, 
unless she is asked by him ; and when she seee an- 
other man in bettn" circumstances or more beantifsl 
than I am, she must not despise or slight me." To 
this the girl answers, — " I will all my life time do 
joat as you require of me ; Vishnoo, fire, foi^unina, 
aod all present are witnesses between us." After 
this the bridegroom takes aome water in hia hanii, 
the Pandit repeats something, and the former sprin- 
kles it on the bride's head ; then the bride and th* 
bndegroom both bow before the Sun in worahipL Af- 
ter this the bridegroom carries his hand over the right 
shoulder of the bride and touuhes her heart, and then 
puts some bundati (a ooloured powder) on her mang or 
tiie line on her head, and puts his shoea on ber feet^ 
but immediately takes them off again. 
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Tbe maxrmgtiB now o^r, and ihe Puidite ;put t,-ptlM 
mark oa tti6 fwcjieads of tJis brida and bridegroiw^ 
bloas them, and tale their dues. All ether Brail- 
imns also, vba ai« preaeut, rsceiv* aamethiog. Nov 
ths brido and the bridegrooni, vith ihek uppor gar- 
mentB joined by a knot, go into the house, when 
the bride'a mother [4«senta iha latter irith rupeea 
and ^lil'imdnm ; the stune ia done by other ladies 
eonitectMi with the family. .^Uter this the bride and 
the bridegtoom are raade to eat a IttUe otvdled mUk 

Though the marriage eontrsct ia rendaied iadisBO- 
luble by the performance of the preceding ceremonies, : 
yet anotJier rite is neoessary before the bride can go 
to the brid^room'a house to live there. Her going to ; 
livB with her husband is called Oaun4. If the girl be ; 
of age at tJie time of the wedding, the gauni oeremo- 
nies are pwformed at onca ; but if ahe be youngs they 
are postponed till the third, fifth, aerenth or ninth, 
year; abrid^room cannot Udce anay his bride except 
>D these yeiira. The ganni oaramoniea are only two or 
three in number and very simple. The Hindooa use a 
amidl Hnooth boud to ut on, called paid. In tiw 
fOKiiti, the bride is made to sit oa the jMibt of the bride- 
groom, and the latter oD that of the bride; thea the ': 
marriad ladies put on the toM of the tunde little tink- 
luig bells, called biekAiiu, oxtA also put on h«r a dopnt- [ 
tah or sheet. These are called tiie ceremonies of the ^ 
gaund. The bride is taken away in a SaAtta (a carriage 
drawn by two bnllocka), if the diatanoe be yery long 
or in a litter, if it be short. Thos^ who an veiy poor, 
walk; but such hare only a abort distance to go. At 
the time of being removed &jm her parents' family 
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customary £ar the young bride to ciy on account <tf tbe 
neparatiou. While slie Is crying, her parents, eepecislly 
tbe motherandotherwomeuofthe family, are speaking 

to her consoUug vords, such as, "you need not be lui- 
easy, wewillsoonhaveyouback-tosee us," &c; andask 
the bridegroom and his friends to be kind ta her and keep 
her comfortable. Sometimes when she has to go a long 
diataace, aud cannot, in consequence, expect to see faer 
parents and other relations very often, this crying is 
sincere, but oftener it is a mere custom that is observedi, 
If she were not to cry, her parents and relations would 
say that she does not feel the separation and would con- 
sider her void of affection. 

Now to return to the wedding. After all the nup- 
tial rites are over, the bride goes in, and the bridegroom 
to the procession quartelB. The next day the barat is 
invited to a meal of rice at about eight or nine in the 
night; the morning meal is not so important. Whea 
the bar&t comes to the door (of course with the bride- 
groom) the fiither of the latter gets a present from that 
of the bride; this presentmay consist of rupees orgold- 
mohurs according to the circumstances of the man. 
When the meal is over, the barit is sent over to ita 
quarters. After being enteitained one or two daya 
more after the wedding, the barat proceeds to its home 
with the new couple. When they arrive in their town 
or village, they consult their priest ; iftbetime beaus- 
picious, the|new married young people go into the house; 
but if not, they go into another dwelhng until a good 
time arrives. As soon as an auspicious moment offera 
itself, .the bride and the bridegroom are both seated 
in a palanquin and brought to the door of the hous^ 
tbe married women singing nuptial songs at the time^ 
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When they arrive at the door, barley and paddy are 
waived over the pair to remove any unseen evil that 
may be threatening them; theygoin dow, and after 
they have performed some poojii, their knot, which was 
tied before they entered the house, is loosened. 

On an auspicious day, the shed is taken up, and the 
Btraw, Ac., ate carried by a woman of the barber caste 
in a basket to a field outside the village, and there 
left; women follow her singing, both when she goes 
and returns. The same is done to the shed at the 
bride's house. After a week or so, when an auspicious 
time offers itself, the bride returns to her parents, with 
whom she lives to the time of the gauni. This takes 
place sooner or later according to the age of the bride 
as we have just said. When the bride baa, after the 
gaun^, lived with her husband's &mily for some 
months or a year, she again visits her parents and lives 
with them for some months. Her leaving her parents 
for the second time is called Saund and this also is at- 
tended with some ceremony. She continues to live al- , 
temately with her husband's fitmily and her parents for 
some years. These frequent visits are however pre- I 
vented when the distance between the homes of the 
two parties is very great, or when her parents are in 
strtutened circumstances, or when there are not sever- 
al women in the family and her cares and household 
duties require her presence at home. When none of 
these causes operate, the bride continues to see her 
parents eveiy now and then, till she becomes a mother 
of several children, and the care of these children, and 
the declinii^ years of the old people of the house leave 
her no time to go over to her parents often. 
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Studi Are the nuptial eeremoDies of ti» Hindoo^ 
irith which we have been trying tlu patienoa of tb* 
nader t* 



CBAPTER XV. 

HAUL AND rnNERAL CEBBHI»IIBa. 

A wanun In Uw taai^j-mj for Um flrat tims— What the; d* 
whWkoluldiabani— CUhattM.QT tbe csremoD]' of the nxUi 
dof— DathBQD, or the rite of the teath or eliveotb day — Tha 
Ktme of the sixth month — Ceremony of ahaving the child — 
Futienl r[ta3— People nsnr dsith—Whut ia done on a psraoa** 
death— Tie m^a thul seta Are to tlia fmiflnl pile— W1i»t ia don* 
itf hi! rd*tioiiB~'nie eleventh duy aft?r denth-' Marriage of • 
pur of oalvee — Balli mad* for tlie deoaued — Dinners given ta 
Bnthinina— ahaving— A lamp lighted andleft in a field — Sriih 
— OfieriDg of balls at a pUce called Oayif. 

When a woman is in the fifth or seventh month of 
her pregnancy for the first time, a. place ia consecrated 
and Gaaesh is worshipped there ; then a cocottnut, a 
betelnat, and some bataahaa are put into the lap of 
tlie woman. This ia to congratulate her for the ap- 
proaching period nhen she is to become a mother. 

Not latia&ed with wasting time and money in dieir own and 
tbeii sbildrau'e weddings, people celebrate alno, what they ootl, 
tJU Marriage of an omiiard. In this rite, a plant of the Cham- 
belee (Jaaminum grandiflorum) ia oarried round a inangoe tree 
of a newly pbnted niongoe groFB seveal timea with the perfor- 
nutte by the prieet'a help of the proscribed nuptial oeramoniea 
(Ml tim Qsnil Bxpeoditura. The marriage of the inuge of Tia- 
Kmt with the saorad ahnib Taolthee hoa bsan mentioned before. 
WelU are also married. A more Donsensioal thing than such 
nuptial eekbraUoo* perhaps never «iitac«d a aaoe man's head I ' 
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When a woman tbioka that the time of ha oeaSnS' 
ment has urived, » midwife is, of eourae, sent for to 
ftttaod her. Theaa midwivea ar« woman of tbe lowest 
daas but on& Womea of tits fatnil; ara also about 
bor to give her obj asaiataoca tba-t m&y be ueceisajj. 
When a child ia born, particular r^aiciog la made if it 
be a aan ; the parenta are on thia account, oougrati^' 
btted by their frieuda, and woman sing aonga auitabla 
to the oooaaion, bsating a drum at the same tima, 
Tbey do not rejoice 80 much at the birth of » 
girl ; the; do uot Imwayer neglect bor, but take all 
the oare of her that the^ would of a boy » and vomev 
also sing vith tho drum. Ttta Hindooa never clothe 
a new bora d>ild till the aizth day, hut after battuny 
it, oowF it with a piece of linen. The woman wbv 
has been confined drinks a preparation of ghee or oil 
and Bomespioea for a few days, to strengthen her, and 
for tho same purpoaa, geta the midwife to anoint and 
rub her body with oil for aome dajra. Superatitioiu 
are alao praotised to keep awa^ eTil. 

Vatyaoon after the birth of aehild, tho family priea 
or a^trologK (which ia the same peragn) is called fon 
who by hia art protends to tell in a general way with- 
out aeeiog either the child or ita mother, tha com-^^ 
plazion and make of the former, and any marks that 
It maj have on ita body, and also tho oonditi<m at tbe 
tioMi, of the latter. Ha alao pretenda to tell, whut 
tblnip and what kind of things are in the room, wbeire 
tbe woman baa bean confined.* He then profeves to 

• ShoaLd any one be bold enoii^b t« ^ueation tha priett Id re- 
(wd to the miaUkea whicU he, ol oouiss, makaa in deyiriJilai 
As Mo^tiui ol Ua, noUter, oltild, &%, even in a KwawA mg 
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foretell how much happiness and misery will foil to the 
ahare of tho child through life, and when it is likely to 
die. After this Ganeab and the planets are worshipped, 
and the astrologer and other BrabminB get money and 
batitshas after they have put a mark on their foreheads. 
Presents of money are also made to aome other people. 
On the third day, the woman comes out into the yard 
with the child in her lap, with her face towards the 
Sun, drops a few harley ^%ius from her hand, presents 
her worship to the Sun, and then goes in again. On 
the sixth day, they have what is called ihe chhatiee; 
it means the Reremoay of the gimth day, and is most 
important. A younger brother of the woman's hus- 
band puts an arrow in her hand, and with the child in 
her lap and the arrow in her hand, brings her out in- 
to the yard ; but shortly after takes her back into the 
room in the same way ; the arrow is then shot inside 
the house toward the roof by the man, who gets a pre- 
sent of money and jewels. Those, who can eat with 
the fomily, are entertained, and all the peoi^o rejoiee.. 
Women sing with the use of the drum and ^so dance 
among themselves. Fw the last five days, the woman 
has been unclean, and except the women who attended 
her no one has touched her ; but now she ba>thes and 
is purified ; and from this day she can go out of hM 
room. At night the ladies of the &miiy make a doll 
of mud, fix it against the wall, and worahq) it ; thea 
some things are put on the person of the ohild, such 
as clothes, rings on it^ wrists and audea, and a line 
round its waist, if it be a boy. A certain god is be- 
lieved to come on this day and write the child's for-. 

hs cao Bay,tbat ths emcf monenl of the ohilifB brith was aot 
'tofd him, uid henoe the miat^e. This Ha n sJe and lun h<da 
to aioi^ tiiroi^h sa peo|ile hars no timspleces. 
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tuue ou its forehead. On the tenth or eleventh day 
they hove the daikaun. The priest consecrates a place, 
worehipa Oanesh and the planets, buma incense, and 
then names the child according to the planet under 
wbich it was born. Then the prieit and other Brah- 
mins get aome presents, and these with the relations 
and friends of the family are entertained with food. 
On the twenty seventh day, which has some thing to 
do with an arrangement in the heavenly bodies, they 
get water from twenty seven wells, and leaves of twenty 
seven different kinds are put into a small earthen jug 
of twenty seven tiibea, which the potter makes for them 
on pnrposQ. After this, incense is burned ; when this 
is over, the following ceremony is porformed. An awn- 
ing is made with a blanket, under which the parents are 
made to sit with the child ; the water of the earthen 
jug ia then poured on the top of the blanket, passing 
through which, it falls on them. When the water has 
been all poured, tliey come out, bathe in separate 
places, and change their clothes. After this some more 
ceremonies are performed, which we need not describe. 

Ill the sixth month, they have what is called, the 
Annprathun, which consists in making the child taste 
food ; because hithei'to it has been living only on milk. 
Some rice is cooked with milk and sugar; it is first 
offered to a god, and then a little of it is put into the 
child's mouth. Henceforth it can take sweetmeats into 
its mouth, and a little food also if necessary. At 
this time they also perform the ceremony of ths 
Niehhdwar * to keep away oTil from the infant. After 

* Id tbia ceremony they wave a miiture of a little chaff, lalt, 
&c., round the child's head twice or thrice and then throw it in- 
to the fire. 

Q 
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this comes the rite of ahaviDg the child. In the firsts 
tbiviJ, fifth, or any such odd year, they genertdly go to a 
eertaia fair and in an aiispicious tiine, and abont the 
temple of a god, have the child shaved /or thefirtt time. 
On this oocaston the barber gets a pretty handsome pre- 
sent. 

We now turn our&ttentioa to the funeral oereiDonies. 
When a sick person is supposed to be near death, 
they plaster or consecrate a spot in the room 
with cowduag, spread some ooosa grasa there, and 
lay the dyiug person on it with his bed clothes. On 
tiiis occasion, those who are able, present a black cow 
or money equivalent to its worth to the Gangd pootttr 
Brahmin, a man who has to do with Hindoo corpses. 
Some who are wealthy give much more. They also 
put the leaves of the sacred toolahee and the holy wa- 
ter of the Ganges into the mouth of the dying man 
imd place the small image of the god Saligram on 
his breast ; and some who do not do so, only t^e the 
irater of the Ganges into their month, and repeat, Edm, 

The Hindoos bum their dead. On the death of a 
man, his son or whoever is to set fire to the funeral 
pile, makes a ball of some dough of barley flour and 
puts it into the right haxiA of the corpse. Then its 
(the corpse's) relations make a frame work of bauUioos, 
spread some straw on it, and on the straw a new and 
white piece of linen, and after wrapping the corpse in 
a white cloth, lay it oa the frame work and cover it 
with a clean sheet or a shawl acc<n^ing to the oircum- 
Wanoes of the family. Now four men take It up, and 
'isthey cany it to the river side or the burning place 
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oo&tinue repenting, " Xdm, Sdm, mI hain ; Rdm, Edm, 
tat hain ;" that is, U&m is true, USdi is true. Od their ' 
wftj to the place where tJiey bum the body, tliey lay 
dowu the corpse once, and the man, who is to set Are 
to the fuaeral pile, ptita ^ain a ball of barley flour 
into its hand ; when this is done they proceed on. 

When they airive on the spot, they so place the dead 
man tliat his head is towards the north and his feet i 
to the south. After this, they bathe him in the sheet I 
in which he is wrapped, and place him on the funeral 
pile. Then they put a little gold and clarified butter 
into his mouth. A little ohandan wood is put on him 
and on that some more common wood. 



Then the person, who ita& to set fire to the pile, has 
himself shaved in every part of his head and face, ex- 
cepting the cue on his head, and from this time for ten 
days touuhej nobody. If the person de:;eaaed, whether 
a male or female, be younger than the man who seta 
fire, he does not shave his whiskers. When the l>ody 
is half consumed they pour a little ghee on the head 
and break it with bamboos, which ie by no means an 
affectionate and respectful treatment. When the 
body is almost consumad, they quencit the fire with 
the water of the Uaiiges, and throw the boity into the 
river. Then they clean the place where the body has 
been burned, and write on it Uam, Ram; then at alittte 
distance from the spot, the barber sticks a blade of 
the grass called Koosa ou the ground, and all the people 
batheand throw on it til&njali, (water with certain seeds 
in it,) and the Pandit makes them repeat something. 
When all have bathed, they come to the door of the 
house of the deceased, chew the bitter leaves of a 
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very bitter tree, calliid Hie Neemb, aud alsoa few grains 

of barley witli the leaves; then wash their mouth, 

and after remainittg tliere for a few miimtej go liome. 

Those people, that live at a distauue from tlie Gaugea, 

Ciinuot avail themielvds of its holy water ; so after 

; breaking the head of the deceased as just said they 

; oottie home. After one or two days, his relations go 

. there, pick up all the bonea, and bring them home, 

/ where they are kept ; whenever any relation or rela- 

1 tiona go to bathe in the Ganges, they carry them, and 

/ throw them into the river. 

This is one of the rites, which are performed for the 
siilvation of the deceased. Among the Brahmiiis the 
burning of the dead body and the ceremonies that fol- 
low are not performed before the Jaggo Pabit or in- 
vestiture with the sacred cord ; and among people of 
other castes not before marriage. 

The person who sets fire to the funeral pile, sleeps 
ou the ground for eleven days, and the people of bis 
family foi' the same period live on cakes baked on coals, 
and on oord and rice. For eleven days they do not 
eat any thing cooked in an iron vessel. The man that 
sets fire makes a pind or ball every day, till the tenth ; 
on that day, he takes them all aud goes to a river, a 
temple, or a grove, and there cooks . rice and milk, 
makes balls of the dish, aud puts tliem on the ground. 
On these balls they put some gkamrd (a wild plant,) 
khass (the sweet araelliug root of a grass,) and sweet- 
meats, and pour on them a libation of milk and water, 
bura incense of ghee, and light a lamp before them. 
They believe that when a person dies he becomes an 
evil spirit, but by these ceremonies he becomes better 
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and happier. For ten daya after a man's death, all 
his relations including the women, bathe and offer 
til&njali; and for the same period, they burn a lamp 
in an earthen pot, and suspend it to a peepul tree ; 
they also suspend a large earthen pot full of water ; . 
the latter has a very sniiiU hole, through which the 
WiUer gradually drips away. This water is to quench 
the dead man's thirst; the lamp ia to show him the 
water ; and the tildvjali is to gain him an admittanoe 
into heaven. 

On the eleventh day, they have the ceremonies of 
the Ekdidaaha.. The Maha Brahmin, who has to do 
with the dead, comes to the house of the deceased, where 
the man, that set fire to the funeral pile, washes his 
feet, puts a mark an his forehead, and makes him pre- 
sents, consisting of a cow, vessels, clothes, jewels, a 
bed-atead with bed, grain, clarified butter, oil, sweet- 
meats, finiits, an umbrella, a pah: of shoes ; in short, 
all those things which a man uses while living. Bupees 
and goId<mohiu^ ara also given, and those who are 
very rich, give tents, palanquins, horses, elephants 
Ac. 

Those, who observe what ia called the brikltot eur^, 
marry a pair of calves with one or two ceremonies. 
They brand the male calf on the binder parts with cer- 
tian marks, and let him go free ; this is the animal 
that in course of time becomes so fat and furious, and 
is called a saerfd ball* The female calf ia presented 

* Ab these animala gometimes get troublesome and diuigerouB 
to the public, it wouid not be a bitd plan to have iliem regis- 
tered in the HagiBtrate'a Court b; the paitiea nbo let tbem 
loose, and hold them responribla for the mUcbiet tiiat they 
might da. 
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to the Mah& Brahmia Then they cook rim and milk 
in sixteen different plaoss, and m^lce sixteen balia ot 
tlie food. A small altar ia mode, and aomethit^ is 
repeated by the Brahmins; while the verses are be- 
ing repeated, the balls are placed on the alter; some 
ghamra and khass are then put on the balls, an incensfr 
of ghee is burnt, and a lamp lighted before them. A 
tnnatl pot f\iU of water is also placed there. All this 
U for the ose of the departed sprit. 

After this, rice and milk are again cooked in two 
different places ; of one of these preparations, one ball 
is made for the deceased ; and of the other, three ; of 
these latter, oneis meant for the grand-father of the 
man who set fire to the fttueral pile, another for hia 
- great-grand-father, and the third for his great-great- 
giand-father. These balls are tlion bathed with water ; 
and ohandan, rice, toolshce, Qowen, food, clothes, and 
money are offered to them. By this ceremony, the 
departed spirit is admitted into the society of its an- 
cestors. Then the man, who set fire to the funeral pile, 
gives a present to the Mahd Brahmin, who blesses 
him. After this the Pandit bums incense in the 
house of the deceased ; now the man who set fire, puts 
on his fiill dress and salutes his relations and friepds. 
From this day, they can eat food cooked in iron 
utenaiL On the thirteenth day, they give a dinner to 
thirteen Brahmins, and make them presents of Teasels, 
clothes, staves, shoes, umbrellas, lie Then incense, is 
burned and a cow ia given in alms ; from this day, 
people of this fomily can eat with their Mends. 

From tlie AmAwaa (end of the moonlit fortnight) of 
that month on every amitwas, thirty jug fulla of vatw 
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are ofl^red to a pe^ul tita, wfaidi is considered bb- 
ored. Od the twelfth ani&was, they give a dioDer to 
twelve BEahmins, and make them presents of vessels 
and olothes. On an ani&was of the fourth year, they 
again give a dinner to four Brahmiua and make them 
the usual presents. 

When a rofin or woman dies, pe(q)lB of all castes I 
shave tbw&selvea on the third and fifth day, aud then i 
bathe. In the third and fifth months, they Ught a lamp | 
with cantor oil and le^ve it in a field, and give a dinner 
to their relations and friends. In the time of the 
Pittur Pukb^h (noticed before among the festivals) 
they offer water to their ancestors for fifteen days, aud 
oa the date of the father's death perform some oeremo- 
nles called the Srdd/t, aud invite l^hmina to a dinner. 
Those who are possessed of means, alao go to a place 
called Gaya, and there offer balls for their aaceBtors 
and give a good deal to Brahmins. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

' UANHBRS AND CU8TOK3 WITH BBOARD TO THB 
DIFFEREHT SBASONS. 

rTumliar o( sewona— The Hindoo year — FiilHiig of \e»vea — 
Spdug — HiiPifoat — Hot winds— How the diy passed — Night — 
Cooling driuks — Duet Btomn — Approacli of tli« raiay seisoa — 
Sometinea lata^Ita urivsl — Appearaacea of the aurfaoe of the 
Earth— Fields attended to-Briwka and riTera swell— WomeQ 
HWitig — ^Weather Bometimea oppreaBiva— Sic'inoaB — Cold eea- 
«on—Wint9r atuffs— Fire— Hindoo diviaion of tima — Whenoa 
tliey date their time. 

Hindoo books divide the year into six seaaona; but 
people commonly apeak of them as three, that ia, the 
hoi, rainy, and cold; the other three are the com- 
menoements of these. 

The Hindoo year commencea about the middle of 
March. A few weeks before this, they have a holy- 
day, oalted the Basaat, notioed before ; about thi!i 
time, the cold weather is about to take ita leave aud 
Spring to Bet in. When Spring doea arrive after some 
time with its full exhilirating inSnence, people's hearts 
are light and glad, and the apprcacli of the Holee 
featival, one of their greatest holy-daya adds muoh to 
this happiness. In the course of a few daya, this 
festival arrives, and the Hindoos are mad with pleasure. 
At or a little before tiiis, they lay aside their winter 
ctothea, and put on white raiment. 

In all intensely cold countries, leaves of trees fell off 
in autumn, but here it ia otherwise j we have the 
F-atjhur or felling of leaves in Spring, All the old leaves 
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of trees fell off in the course of a few weeks. Wliile 
the old leaves are falling off, new ones are coming out, 
and trees here never appear so bare and desolate aa 
they do in wiiitjr in cold countries. At this time 
Blioorjeea or people who paroh grain are Been going . 
aliout, looking somewhat like the chimney-sweepers 
of Europe, collecting the dry leaves and carrying them I 
in lat^e bundles on their heads. , They heat their 
ovens with these leaves. In the co'irse of a few days, 
the trees are attired in their new raiment, which is to 
last them through the year in all its vicissitudes cf 
hot and dusty winds, a powerful sun, heavy rains, and- 
piercing cold ; and they are as fresh and green as 
ever ; and it is a great mercy that Providence has 
ordered it so, that they should have their new leaves 
as soon they lose their old ones. Were they to 
remain bare through the hot season, as trees general- 
ly do in European countries in winter, the sufferings of 
man and beast from the direct rays and the powerful 
heat of the Sun would be dreadftil. They are of veiy I 
great comfort to all creatures. 

At this time also a great many trees blossom and 
the fields of wheat and barley and other grains are fast 
ripening for the reaper, and the air is perfumed with 
their sweet and refreshing odour. In some places 
there are large tracts of land, covered with the DhdL 
(Butea Frondosa;) it blossoms at this tim« and has a 
large red flower ; tliia tree is from three to sis feet 
high, and the whole tract of land seems, on account of 
its flower, to be glowing with fiie. The sight is ex- 
tremely pleasing ; according to an Asiatic, it " iucrea.ses 
by contrast the paleness o( the unhappy lover's face, 
and the air of Spring tans the flame of love." Happi- 
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nega seems to pervade nature at thi* time of th» 
year. Grorea are enlivened by t\w songs of the 
feathered tribe ; the dove goes on with its cooing tha 
whole day ; sparrows aud other birds are on the wing 
about houses and the groves, from sunrise to sunset ; 
and butterfitea are alse busy in gardens. The thiogs 
which chiefly conspire to make man happy, are, the 
departiire of the cold weather, the odoriferous atmos- 
phere that he breathes, the approach of barveat, and 
the pleasure that he expects from the use of different 
sorts of new grain. A few weeks after the commence- 
ment of spring, the fields are ripe for harvest, and 
agriculturists, with all the membera of their fnmilies, 
and sometimes hired labourers too, are engaged about 
tbem in reaping them. 

After the fields are reaped and the grain thrashed 
and disposed of or put away, the majority of the countr/ 
people are pretty idle for about two months until the 
rainy season sets in, for on account of the intense and 
powerful heat of the Sun, and the parched and dry atata 
of the earth, they can do nothing abjut their fields. 
During this time, some of them who are strongly dispos- 
ed to be dishonest, having nothing to engage them, 
betake themselves to burglary and highway robbery. 

About the middle of April or b^inning of May, 
furious hot winds begin to blow from the west. They 
begin to blow hard from about ten in the morning and 
last till about five in the afternoon ; or sometimes till 
sun set, which is as late as seven ; and now and tbea 
at the hottest part of the season, continue blowing tha 
whole night also. These hot winds are healthful to 
people so l(mg as they remain inside their houses ca 
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•do not expose tbeniBelTea to them. They are fierceat 
and hottest about tbe beginnii^ of June, and are at 
that time often fatal to trainellers nil* are exposed to 
^hwa for hours ; tj^vellera drop down suddenly and 
die if relief be Dot adiniuistered soon. Though many 
travellers go daring the night to avoid the hot winds 
«nd the almost acorching heat of the Sun, yet a great 
many travel during tiie day also. This subjoot ia 
«poken of in the chapter on the mode of performing 
a journey. When a person is overpowered by tbe hot 
vinds they roast in hot ashes two or three small unripe 
mangoes which lae at this time found on mangoe 
trees ; when they become soft, they are broken and 
,mised with a little «old water, which ia given to the 
man to drink. It gives the desired relief when 
recourse ia had to it in time. Hot winds are very 
injurious, when a person has a, light covering on his 
body and the skin is exposed to their fierceness for 
some time ; but thej would not hnrt him were he to 
cover his body and head welt with a thick quilt or 
some other such impervious Btu£ 

As the days are very long in summer, and the great 
heat does not allow them to be engaged m work the 
whole day, the Hindoos take a good long n&p during 
the day ; this they do after breakfast, which at Uiia 
time of the year is generally over before twelve. 
When the nc^ is over, if tbe hot winds allow, some 
of them sit under a large tree in the village or town, 
and talk about different tilings, such aa the state of 
the weather, something going on in tbe village, cattle, 
Ac. These are generally agriculturists, who have 
nothing particular to do. Trade«men and merchants 
4U» eiigi^;ed in their shops. 
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III the hot seaeon, they oannot Bleep luside their 
hotises, on account of the suffocating he&t. A few, 
nioBtly men, sleep on the top cf their bouses ; a great 
mitny in their yards aad on the second story of their 
houses, which is more airy ; some in the streets, or on 
the platforms and in verandahs at the doors of their 
court yards ; and some near their cattle if they 
be in a separate place. The nights being short, and 
their dinner late as usual, they get only a short sleep 
at night. A great part of it before and after dinner 
they spend in smoking, talking, telling stories, and 
singing. While singing they generally have the in- 
strument called Khunjree, mentioned before. Several 
tif them unite in this amusement and pass one or two 
hours after dinner. 

Those who can afford, use oooUtig drinks in this 
scasou. lieaides sugar and water, these cooling drinks 
have in them, rose water, lemon juice, pomegranite 
juice, the juice of the Falsa, (a small, red, sweet, and 
cooling berry raised in gardens,) the fruit of the Tama- 
rind tree, and some other things, all to be had in the 
markets. There are some other things, which the 
poorer people also use for their comfort; the principal 
of these is the water melon raised in the country in . 
great abundance. They have also the Kukree, a sort 
of cucumber, which is also cooling and plentifni. The 
musk melon too is extensively raised and sold at this 
time of the year; it is not cooling however but on the 
contrary injurious, when taken in excess, especially in 
the hottest weather. 

As the heat becomes more oppressive, people cover 
themselves as lightly as possible ; those who can 
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aSori, use tbe thmuest Btufi^ for their clothing, and 
idl, when at home, diveet tbemBelvea of tJioae pieces 
tli&t are, by the ^ustom of the coimtr7, thought un- 
neceaeary for the purpoaes of decency at booie ; — in 
other words, they put oS their coata, turbana and 
other pieces, and hare ob them only their dhotees and 
l^ht caps. 

In the dry season, we have frequent dust atcvmB. 
One of the most furious of these storms is a very grand 
eight. They almost alvrajB rise ia the west, and when 
there is one on ao extensive scale, one end of it seems 
to tonch the north pole, and the other the south. It 
gets darker aad darker, as it rises higher ; the feather- 
ed tribe are terrified at it, and indeed a great niun- 
b&t of them perish, when it cornea in its greatest fury. 
We have notice of a storm one or two hours befor« 
its arrival. When it gets pretty high, it is an awful 
sight and seems to threaten the surface of the earth 
with utter destruction. Before it has actually arrived, ; 
people oall out to their neighbours to put out all their 
fires. It is a great mercy that fire very seldom breaks 
out at the timeof a storm ; else the destruction of hu- 
man and animal life and property would be really in- 
calculable. When the storm does arrive it roars and 
rages with the greatest fury, and seems as if it were pow- 
erful enough to carry every thing befiire it. It makes 
the ett^mgest ti^es strain ; in foot, some oi them ara 
torn up by the roots and carried away to scune distance ; 
GOVS and other domestic animals are BometimeB thrown 
into wells ; numkind would also suffer in the sams 
manner, onlytbey dielter tbeonselves. The storm 
carries snch a vast quantity of dust with it that the 
light of day b actually turned into the 

R 
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ni^t. Theae duat Btomu cotnmencQ ia the aftemooa 
ftbout four or. five o'clock; and when one comes with 
such great power lasts for some hours. But auoh 
exoeedmgly furious storms are rare. We generally 
have those that are pretty powerful, and at the same 
time do not do much damage. These may be called 
the ordinary dust storms of this countty. In them 
boys ma about the streets and play, and are quite 
amused with the dust and wind. These also carry 
such a great quantity of diist with theui, that no- 
thing can be seen even at the distance ofafew yards for 
sometime. Highway robbers have a very good oppor- 
tunity during storms. Travellers ore often overtaken 
by them and robbed ; and they cannot be apprehended, 
because they cannot be seea in the storm. Even a 
&uthful Pohoe is not of much use in such cases, unless 
something belonging to the traveller be accidentally 
discovered in the house of the robber. Storms are of 
the greatest possible use to people ; the noxious atmos- 
phere of the confined houses, and the filthy vapours 
i of the narrow and dirty lanes and streets are carried 
i away, and the element of the breath of life is made 
' pure and wholesome. Were it not for these storms, 
thousands would probably be carried off by sickness 
arisit^ from foul and noisome vapours, especially in all 
dties, whose streets are narrow and confined and at the 
same time very populous. It is in the hot season that 
oholera generally breaks out and carries off thousands. 

Towards the latter part of May aud the beginning 
of June, the heat becomes iutense, especially when 
there is no wind stirring. To get some relief, people 
mostly bathe at this time twice a day. Cities that 
stand ou the booka of rivers send out during the hot- 
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test part of the setiaoii thousaodB of their inbabitBnts 
in the momiiig and particularly m the evening, who 
regale themselves with long baths io the rivers. About 
the middle of Juoe thunder is heard growling in the 
skies ; it gives the poorer part of the population notice 
of the approach of the rains, and warns them to repwr 
their thatches and prepare suitable shelter for them- 
selvea and their cattle. 

The rainy seaeon is commonly reckoned from the 
latter part of June, though it often sets in a fortnight 
before. SometimeB the rains are not timely, though 
plenty of clouds are now and then seen in the skies. 
Grain gets very dear and the poorer part of the com- 
munity feel the effects of this rise. A famine is dread- 
ed and the part of the country where this dryness pre- 
vails is in great consternation ; and robberies are also 
more frequent There are some people, who in the 
time of plenty buy up a good deal of com, and at this 
time of scarcity sell it to greatadvantt^; their profits 
are two or three fold. When the rains are not timely, 
it is believed and compl^ned by some among the Hin- 
doos that these men have buried under ground some 
water in earthen pots, and that that, keeps the raius 
back. 

By the scorching rays of the Sun during the preceding 
three or four months, the earth becomes quite parched, 
and when the rains set in, it drinks with avidity the 
precious element. The atmosphere is cooled, and all 
nature rejoices at its timely supply. Man and beast 
are both delighted ; trees are washed and refreshed, 
and grass and plants spring out of the earth and oover 
it like a green carpet. The whole face of Nature is 
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changed and happinesa pervades the land. Thick 
clouds cover the heavens, and sometimes the Bun ia 
not Been for days. The lightning flaBbes and the thun- 
der growls in the skies, and both are most sublime, 
espedftlly at ni^t. Sometimes it rains incessantly 
for days and nights. All the ponds and lakes in the 
county are filled, as are also all the brooks and smal- 
ler rivulets of water, which maliea travelling out in the 
country difficult and sometimes dangerous, it having 
no roads and bridges. Besides the Grand Trunk Road, 
that runs through the country from east to west, , 
there are braneh roads between the different civil and 
military stations ; these as well as the Trunk road 
have bridges and are quite safe for travelling ; but 
this is not the case all over the country. When the 
rains axe unusually heavy and incessant all over the 
eoantej, the lai^;est rivers overflow their banks, and 
sweep off a great many villages and cause a great des- 
biietiMi of life and property. Peacocks at this time 
in an especial manner enliven groves and forests with 
Uieir loud notes ; and this is also the season, when 
Hindoo women, or according to an Asiatic "thousanda 
ol nymphs in dresses of all colours " swing with songs 
suitable to the occasion. These swings are sospeuded 
from trees as well as high posts. Whenever there is 
no wind or breeze stirring and it is not raining, the 
steam that escapes out of the heated earth is almost 
snfiocating. This makes snakes run out of their holes 
and creep into houses and bite people whenever they 
oome in their way. 

As soon as the rainy-season s^s in, agriculturists 
bef^n to bestir themselves about their fields. They 
surround them with little banks to prevent the rain 
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from runuiog out, and plough them twioo or thrioe at 
the fitBt to let the earth soak io aa much rain as it oan. 
At this time also &rmeni settle with their landboldera 
for the ensuing jew, and get written agreements about 
their fields ; theae dooumeBts are called Pittta*. The 
oommencement of the raine ia the beginning of the 
agricultural year. 

Sometimes towards the latter port of the raiuy 
■eaeoD, that is about Septembei' and Oot<^r, there is 
an entire cessatbn of the rains. This causes a change 
in the weather and makes it very warm, whioh hringa oq 
general siokness, and fever and ohdlera attack peo- 
ple. The religious eioitement of the women of certain 
parts of the country rises to a high pitch, and tbey 
set out for the worship of Hurdeo, meutioned before, 
and also of other gods and goddesses. 

In November, people begin to think aS making 
warm clothes for the cold season. These dotbes al- 
most invariably consist of various sorts of chintz which 
is manufactured in difierent parts of the country and 
also imported from Europe. Wealthy doth merchante 
always mant^ to have a good timely supply of dif- 
ferent cold weather stuffs from Calcutta and other 
places. They generally sell them by wholesale to re- 
tailers, from whom the mass of the community wiiq>ly 
themselves. The sorts of winter 8tn& that people 
purchase for their coats and quilts are of course accor- 
ding to their ciroumstances. The cloths that the 1 
mass of the population get for their coats are made of 
cotton thread ; they are lined with some sort of oo- I 
loured Itnea, and stuffed with cotton by a class called 
JHooniyas, who are in great request at this time of { 
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the yeftr. This ia the Beason also when tailore mak« 
a good deal, and are working the whole day and a good 
part of the night too. Most of these cuats are pre- 
pared with great taste aocorcling to the &noy of the 
wearer ; all the edges are always lined with yellow, 
red, or green, to make the coat appear more beautiftil 
by contrast. The higher and wealthier classea gene- 
rallyhave the long coat, and all the others the short one j 
both are noticed before. To cover themselves at night 
people have quilts and blankets ; the tatter are most- 
ly of a coarse kind and tteed only by the poor ; the 
former are of different qualities and can be used by 
all from the peasant to the prince- Those quilts 
ai-e of variouB sorts of calicoes, all prepared in the 
country. They are also lined with some coloured li- 
nen, beautified with suitable edging, and stuffed with 
a good deal of cotton. A great many poor country 
people during the cold season spread under them the 
straw of a small grain, which keeps them warm and 
comfortable. 

To cover themselves during the day, besides coats, 
people have something to throw over them. The 
poor have either coarse blankets or long and pretty 
wide sheets of coarse linen sewed double ; those who 
are in better circumstances have a thin woollen stuff 
coloured red or green. Among people living in cities 
the cold weather is said to shew the real oiroum stances 
of a person. If he is really well off, he baa superior 
warm clothing and a good valuable shawl about him, 
(for some people buy only old shawls ;) but if not, he 
has only what those in middling circumstances use. 
This oriterion, however, does not hold witit regard to 
country people j every thing is among them more 
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Bimple and unpretending, — the richest Zamindars 
having for an upper covering nothing but a red or 
green Loee, a tfaia woollen stuff. 

During this aeason they also have fires in their 
yards or public rooms, or in streets. A fire is made 
by digging a hole in the ground and filling it with 
eveiy thing that can be burned, such as dry cowdung, 
straw, small pieces of sticks, leaves of trees, 4c. Boys 
and girls are seen at this time of the year going about 
and collecting alt these things to roake fii*^ in the 
mornings and evenings. Ten or twelve persons sit 
round the fire in the mornings and evenings and after 
dinner, smoking and chatting and constantly disturbing 
the fire with some thing. 

The Hindoo division of time is as follows : — 
They have four watchra in the day, and the same 
number in the night ; these are called pahara. The ^ 
first watch of the day commences at six, the second I 
at nine, the third at twelve, and the fourth at three ; \ 
and in the same manner, those of the night. The ! 
day and night together are also divided into sixty, 
smaller portions, called gharees ; so that each of the , 
eight pahara consists of seven and a half gharees. ; 
They have twelve months in the year, which are called 
Chyte, Ityesakh, Jeth, Asarh, Sawwun, Bh&don, E09- 
wfir, Eatik, Aghun, Pooa, MAgh, Fagoon, Each 
month has thirty days. Half the month when the 
Moon shines is called the Oojeedld pdieh, and the other 
half, which is dark, the Andherd pdkh. The days of 
the week are, Itwir, (Sunday,) Somb&r, Mangal, 
Boodh, Brafaaspat, Shooker, Saneechar. Of t&ese 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday -are aua- 
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picioiiB, and the rest the coutnrj, though SuDdftj ia 
their moat sacred day. 

They date their time from the reign of Bikurm&ditt 
one of their wisest, best and greatest kings. The proaent 
year is the Nineteen hundred and twenty ninth. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SUPSBSTITIONB AND FBOVERBB. 

SnMiing — MeDtioainK the mima of the aDimal mookej in Um 
murntng — Sdlling for the Qist timeiQ theda; — A fat child Dot 
to be called fat — A child's oaoie Dot to be mentioned in the 
night — to. — te, — Proverhs — Wliat is eaid nhen one is dlBtreeeed 
and forlorn — Ragarding iDgntitude-— Ruin hj diMMrtantmenk 
— HjpoonHf — 4o, — tc . — &c. 

Ettoh of these subjects would fill a volume. Si^r- 
Btition houriy govema the life of a Hindoo, and 
Proverbs are also moat frequNitly repeated in oonver- 
satioQ. We shall mentioa only a few of both. 

If a person is about to commenee a wturk or set out 
for some plaoe, and hears somebody sneeze, be will 
atop f<»- a few nunutes. Sneesiug is considered a bad 
omen, and Hindoos believe, if they do uot mind it, 
they are sure to fail in their andertakisg. 

If they hear the word Bunder (a monkey) early in 
the mamtng, they think it is very nnluoky, and belieye 
they are not likely to get any thing to eat during the 
day. And yet the monkey is one of their most saored 
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»nd highly respected aaimala. ThJB ia one of their 
nutoy inuontustencies. 

If a pereon go early in the mornhig to a slop and 
want any thing on credit, he would never get it. ■ Shop- 
keepers believe, if they give the prtt iirticle tkat ia 
sold in the marning on credit, it would be «, very bad 
omen, and they would be unlueky the whole day. ETen if 
the customer be a particular friend, they will never make 
the first bargun on credit, but will tei) him to come 
a&^ a while. 1^ first cash bar^in is called Boknee, 

When you see a fat child, you mast not make the 
remark that it ia fat. They say, this would be looking 
on the child with an evil eye and wishing it to become 
lean. Women a« peculiarly sensitive on (his point, 
find perhaps there ia no other way of (lending them 
more with regard to their children, and it is probably 
with them that this superstition originated. 

When they bdieve their children have been lo<Aed 
on with an evil eye by aomebudy, they take a little chaff, 
salt, Jto., in their hand, wave them round the child 
twice or thrice, and throw them into the fire. This, 
according to them, will remove any evil tliat may be 
impending over the child by the evil sight. A mother 
would be glad to be told that her child is very poorly 
and does not thrive, thoi^h this were not the caee. 
Very often when a woman ia aaked how a child does, 
■he begins a long plaintive story about its imagined 
sufibrings ; she saya, it eats nothing, does not sleep 
wetl, and oriea mueh ; she is doing for it all she can, 
but it does not thrive ; &c. And yet nothing may be 
the matter with the child. 
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A child's name miiat not be mentioned in the night 
for fear an owl should hear it. They believe, if aa 
owl happens to hear it, he would repeat it every night, 
and wi'.h this repetition the child would piue away 
and die. They are terrified when they hear an owl 
hooting about them in the night, and always scare it 
away when it is on their house or on a tree about 
them. They believe its booting portends death. 

A child must not be allowed to see a looking glass 
before it has teethed ; they think, this would make it 
suffer dreadfully while teething. 

There is a word Bixyhdnd, which means to extingmih 
and can be used for fire and lamps. They use it for 
the former, but not for the latter ; doing so for the 
latter would bo ominous to the life of the husband. 
They, that is men and women, both believe, that the 
husband, the lamp of the family, would die by using 
this word. Two or three others answer in its place. 
A lamp must not be blown out with the month. 

Seeing an oil-man early in the morning is considered 
very unlucky, as also people of a notoriously bad 
character. When a Hindoo gets into some serious 
trouble during the day, or any evil befalls him, he says, 
" What wretch's face did I happen to see early this 
morning t" When a jackal howls or cries towards morn- 
ing, they believe somebody has died. 

The word Sdmp (a snake) must not be mentioned in 
the night ; it is too bad to escape the lips during the 
darkness of the night, and is according to the Hindoos, 
sure to bring it near. When they have occasion to 
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mention the reptile at night they call it keerd, which 
meane both a reptile and a worm, The name of the 
wolf also is for the same reason not mentioned at niglit. 
When people epeak of him, they call him, a janawar, 
an animal. 

When they take off their shoes to sit down, should 
one shoe happen to fall upon another, they believe, if 
they let it remain in that state, it would be an omen 
for them to travel ; they immediately set it right and 
thus prevent travelling ! When they yawn, they always 
fillip two of their fingers either of the right or left hand, 
but mostly of the former. The reason of this no one 
can telL 

Some people abstain from those fruits of which they 
are very fund, and believe they will be rewarded 
for this in heaven. Some of them who profess to be 
eminently pious leave off eating salt, and consider this 
also meritorious. Some, who fast on Sunday, do not 
eat salt on that day. 

When the Hindoos set out fh>m their houses on 
some affair and are immediately called back for some- 
thing, they think it a very bad omen, and come back, 
chew a betel leaf or smoke and then go after a whUe. 
AH the following are also bad signs, — Seeing a person 
that baa some defect in bis body, such as blindneBB, 
lameness, &o; a snake or jackal crossing one's path ; 
seeing a Brahmin with his head covered or without a 
mark on his forehead ; hearing a person crying when 
you are going any where ; a person's being asked, where 
he is going, when be is leaving hia house for something 
important or urgent; the cawing of a crow on a 
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wittierod tree; oociilciitally ftkllmgm with a dend bodj 
(that is oarried to be burnt^ and going the same direc 
tioD with it ; the crying of a kite ; the seeing of an 
eruDuctt, a widow, and also of a h<Aj man o€ the highest 
order (Suunyasee); the meetir^ c£ a cat; and th* 
seeing (tf an empty pitcher, 

A few of their good oralis are — A dead cdeui beii^ 
carried away with no one raying with it; gettii^ curd 
and alfio fish; meeting with a woman of tiie town; eee- 
iug a pitcher with a rope attached to it; a fox 

cTossiug your path ; seeing a Brahimn with bis head 
uncovered, or carrying a jug of holy water <rf tlie 
Gauges in bis band ; a hanul^e lixard creeping up 
one's body ; hewing a bride cry when she is leaving 
her parentft and going to lire with herhu^nd ; hear- 
ing ik worship googatjike or a poo^ shell sound when 
oue is setting out for some place or tbiug; and a 
crow's perching on a dead body floating down a river. 

We turn our attentioD now to the proverbs. They 
will lose mnoh of their force and become almost in- 
sipid by tj'auslatioa, but wiil still go some way in 
shewing the mauuers and custome of the pet^e. 

Dhobi k& kutta na g^ar ki na ^&t k£. — A walker- 
man's dog may be said to belong truly neither to his 
house nor to the ghat, or the p4ace where he washea ; 
the latter being always at the aide of a river odr at a 
pond, 'fbe meaning is, that the di^ gets food neither 
at home nor at the gh^ ; as he keeps runoiog back- 
weu:ds and forwards from the house to the ^at, and 
firoQi the ghAt to the house, — the people at boma 
auppooe, he must have got food at the ghitt (whwa 
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waBhemien generally take their morning meal, it be- 
iug brought to them,) and the people at the ghat be- 
lieve he must have been fed at home ; thua he aufiera 
tbroiigh their Buppositioa and is fed neither at home 
nor at the gh&t. This proverb is used for one who is 
in a forlorn and wandering oondition and finds no rest 
any where. 

Hindi gai to gai, kntte ki zit pahicb&nt. — No mat- 
ter if the earthen pot bo polluted and lost ; we shall 
know the dog for the futuve. Poor Hindoos generally 
keep earthen pota to cook their victuals ; theao pots 
must not be touched by people of other castes and 
unclean animals ; when touched by them, they are be- 
lieved to become unclean and are thrown away on the 
village dunghill as uaeless. In this proverb, a dog be- 
longing to the family is supposed to have put his mouth 
into the pot and thua proved himself unworthy of trust. 
They use this saying when they are deceived by a 
fnend or somebody else who has been foithleaa or 
ungrateful. 

Adhi chor ek ko dhiwe, 
Aisa bdi'e, thah na pdwe. 
Literally, be who throws up half a bread [which is 
certain] for a whole one [which is uncertain] will go- 
down into the water (ruin hiniaelf) so sadly, that he 
will find no bottom to stand on. Applied to people 
who bring trouble and Sometimes also ruin upon them- 
selves by a too eager desire and imprudent haste to 
better their conditi(«i. 

Guv ttien gulgulon se parhea, — They eat goor or 
hard molasses, but sorupuloualy abstain from goolgoo- 
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I&8, (a sort of buoDB) becauaa this sweetmeat is pre- 
pared mtitffoor. TbiB proverb U the same as, " Straiu- 
ing at a gnat aud awaltowing a cameL" 

Figde ji pachhtaeDge ; 

Phir waM chanon ki kMenge. 
The prieet will after all be obl^d to eat the cakes 
of the chanti flour. Cbanlt is the name of a sort of 
grain, spoken of before ; it is cheaper than wheat, and 
its meal is also coarser. Though its flour is very 
useful in the preparation of several dishes, yet for 
cakes that of wheat ia preferable. Here a jMiiest is 
supposed to be angry with his wife for baking cakes 
of the chani flour and not of the wheat and in con- 
sequence to refuse for some time to take his meal, but 
is at last brought down and forced bp ktmger to eat 
the ohaui cakes. Used, when a person refuses a thing 
at first, but at last baa to take it. 

AeharfL luteg koelon par muhar. — Ooldraohuni or 
sovereigns are allowed to be taken away, but charcoal 
is kept safe with seals. Equivalent to the English 
proverb, " Penny wise and pouud foolish." 

Oidhi gfo gilaundi khie ; 
Dau| daur mahue tar j^ 
Before giving the meaning of this proverb, we must 
aay, that in certain parte of India, we have a tree, 
called the McAooa (Bassia letifolia,) the flowers of 
wbioh are veiy sweet and are collected by people as 
they would do raisins ; they are eaten fresh, and ac« 
also dried aud put away for future use. IVom these 
flowers, which are also called mahooa, a spiritiwus li- 
quor is likewise distilled. Th« fruit of the tree, which 
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ia pretty large, ia gilaundd; and animals are very 
foud both of the flower aud the fruit From the latter 
a colourless oil is extracted, which ia used in certain 
dishes by the country people, and by which clarified 
biiUer is frequently adulterated. The translation of 
the proverb is, that the cow, after haying Beveral times 
found gUaundda under the tree, goes there constantly 
hoping to meet with the same success. The applica- 
tion is obvious ; it is used, when a person, having 
been favoured with something or in some manner once 
or twice, expects the same frequently, 

Bfidh ki jaU mathd phfink ph&sk pie. Re who has 
scalded his mouth with Itot milk, tries to cool butter 
mUk also with his mouth beftve he drinks it A per- 
son that has once suffered by something dreads the 
same in some other things, in which there is not the 
least causa for fear. Butter milk is never hot. This 
proverb is somewhat like the Hoglish one,—" A burnt 
obild dreads the fire." 

Jiske pfinw na gal binnfu ; 

So kyd jAne pir par^, 
He who has not suffered by cracks in hia own feet, 
what does he know of the pain that others feel by 
them } The Hindoos wear no stockings, and while at 
work put off their shoes too. This in the cold season 
cauaea deep and paialul sore oraoks in the heels of some 
of them. The meaning is, he, who has not known 
suffering by experience, does not know what others feeL 

Bao men dhfil mite ho ! — You charge me with kick- 
ing up dust in the boat ! There is a Gible that once 
a wolf and a goat were crossing a river in the same 
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bo&t. The goat was quietly sitting or standing, but 
the wolf haviog a miud to eat her up aud wishing to 
find a pretesti angrily eaid to lier, — How dare you be 
80 impudent as to kick up this dust here ! The goat 
meekly replied, — " How can dust be raised in a boat ? 
if you have a mind to eat me up you might as well do 
BO without this pretence." This is used when a per- 
soo, especially a powerful one, seeks a quarrel with 
another, who is weak and helpless, when he has not 
even the shadow of a cause to do bo. 

N&nchon kaise ingan terha I How shall T dance ! the 
court yard is crooked ! A dancing girl is supposed to 
have made this excuse. They say so, when a person is 
asked to do something, and does it not through vain 
excuses. 

Mith4 flur katbauti bhar ! You want a sweet 
thing and at the same time a disk full of it ! It 
means a small quantity only must be expected of good 



Kaben khet ki, aunen kharihia ki. One is speaking 
of the field, aud the hearer dreams of the bam, or 
rather the spot in the field where they collect stalka 
of corn and thrash it. It is used when a pei'son is 
speaking of one thing, and the person addressed thinks 
and speaks inadvertently of another. 

Donon din se gae p&nde ; 

Halua bhjie na mfiode. 
The priest, poor fellow, is lost to both things, and 
is now neither halooa nor Todnday, (the latter being 
two kinds of sweetmeat.) This is used when a person 
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by an imprudent step loaea what he had before, and 
does not get what he was aiming at. 

Jal men rahke magar se bair ! What ! live in 
water, and at enmity with the crocodile ! — A person 
iDuat be on good terms with his superior, and Bubmis- 
sive while in his power. 

Andhe ke hith men bater ! Lo ! A quail in a blind 
man's band ! The force of the proverb is heightened 
by the fact, that quails hide themaelves in bushes and 
are not easily discovered. They Bay so when a man 
gets some thing accidentally. 

Neki karen aur piiohh puchh ! What ! do a tnaa 
good and ask fais penmssion to do so I 

Hakim hire, 

Munh men m£re. 
A superior is worsted in argument, and still per^sts 
ill blaming his inferior. This means power on the part 
of the former, and helpleesness on that of the latter. 

Hdkim m&re aur rone na de. A superior or ruler 
strikes, and at the same time does not allow to cry. 
This is said, whea one troubles a servant or inferior 
and at the same time does not allow him to complain. 

Matha m£ngne ohalin malaiyi pichhe dub^ She 
is going to ask for some butter milk, but conceab the 
pot behind her through shame. When people make 
butter, the butter milk, of which their is an abuudanoQ 
when a &mily has plenty of milk, is given away to 
the poorer neighbours. Women and children go and 
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uk for it tbemaelves. The piroverb ia ueed, when peo- 
ple wish to ask a favour, and are at the eame time 

ashamed of doing ao through pride. 

Sab din change ; 
Teohir ke din oange. 
Well off every day, but on feitirals, when means 
are most necessary. Some people make a great shew 
at other timcB ; but when a proper time arriveB to 
spend something, they have nothing. 

Mere ghar ae igi Uin, n^m dhara baisandh t She 
brought the dg or 6re from my house, and now calls 
it baisandb I The last word is another and a bigger 
and unusual term for fire. The proverb has reference 
to people who are helped and odvanoed in the world 
by the kindness of others, and aft^i-wards carry their 
heads high before those very people who have helped 

Sbauqin burhi&, cbatii ki lahanga. An old woman 
fond of finery with a petticoat of mats on her ! This 

means people who live above their means. 

Aphi miy&n m&ngte, bhit khare darb&- ! The poor 
fellow is himself a beggar, and yet a bard is standing 
at his door 1 We have a class of bards here, who, 
besides having some other ways of supporting them- 
selves, wait on great men, repeat something and Batter 
them to get something. It is used when one asks 
eome help of another, who is himself helpless. 

Ag lag&e pani ko daure. One first sets fire and then 
runs for water. It means one who first raises a quar- 



rel or makoB & diaturbance, aad then pretends to 
prove Dt t^e misobief. 

Jogi kiske mittar aur paturi& kiski n&r ! Whose 
frieode are wandering faqneers, and whose wives are 
danoing women of the town ! Meaning people of this 
oharaoter are no one's fHends and wives, and are never 
to be trusted. 

Rdnr ki gantb men ni61 k& t6gk. A widow has 
always a piece of oatgut tied in one end of her upper 
covering or sheet. Widows generally spend their time 
in spinning, and the oal^t is the atring which they 
lue in turning the wheel Thoy always have a piece 
of it about than ready tor vae in case the eld one 
should break. The proverb means, that a person who 
is addicted to a tUng has it always about him ; as 
chevers of tobacco, users of opium, be., constantly 
have these things with them. 

Ankhon ke andhe n&m nainsukh ! Blind (uid yet 
named NaintidJi, which means hofpy of eye» ! Ite 
application ia obvious. 

Korhi mare sangh&ti chfthe ! A leper dies and 
wante another to accompany htm ! Sometimes, when 
the BufTeringB of lepers become intolerable, they drown 
"themselveB in rivers, lliis proverb is used when one 
gets into trouUe and wishes another to be in the same 
state. 

Samai pare kl bitt, biz paf jhapte bagnlH ! Alas ! 
it is a question of time and chance, when a heron 

pounces upon a hawk ! Tbey aay so, wb^i one origin- 
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ally poor or meaa tiiBuJts another who was formerly m 
better circumatances, but has been aomehow or other 
reduced. 

Kyi, ham ran^ ki bahuen hain ? What am I a 
daughter-in-law of a widow ) Widows are helpless and 
uiuiiot redress the wrongs done to their familiea. 
When a person says so, he meaus, — am I not strong 
enough to protect mjself aud maintain my cause ! 

Jliai'beri ke jangal men billi aher ! A oat is a liiyi 
iu ajungle of small bushes I When a person gets 
into the company of people that are somewhat inferior 
to liim in any way, he carries himself high among 
them and tries to make them believe he is somebody. 

Kunjri apne ber ko khatta nahin ^cahti. A woman 
that sells fi-uit aud vegetables will never call her plums 
sour. People always praise their own things. 

tJyt ki chori nihure nihure ! What stoop down to 
steal a camel as if he could be carried off in one's 
arms ! Those people are very foolish who wish to do 
by stealth what can never be ooncealed. 

Lashkar meg llntwi badn&m 1 A oamel has got a 
bad name in a Camp or Army ! The reason of this is 
tliat he makes a great noise when he is loaded. This 
is used when people are prejudiced against a man and 
always blame him, whether he be deserving of the 
blame or not. 

Kahe se kumhar gadhe par nahin charhti. A pot- 
ter never rides an ass when he is asked to do so. Asa- 
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83 are considersd uuolean, and potters (who beloug to ' 
one of the lowest caBtej) uae ttiem to carry fuel to bake : 
their earthen vessels. They very often ride these I 
a-'iimals, — though people of other caates (eacept wash- 
ermen) would never dream of doing bo. People say 1 
BO mostly when a person is asked to do something for 
the diversion of company, and ha does not do it, 
though at other times he does it of his own accord. 

Jahin j^a& des, 

Tahin tais& bhes. 
We must adopt the costume of the country iu which 
we live. — We muBt do like those among whom we are 
placed. 

Samp nikal gayi, lakir pit« se kyd hots liai. The u 
snake has crept away ; what is the use of beating the 
mark or track which it ha^ left. There is no use in 
trying for of about a thmg when it is too late. 

Ldton ki debi b&tog se nahln ra&ntin ! Goddesses 
that are accustomed to kicks wQl not listen lo kind 
perauision. People of a perverse nature will not be ■ 

governed by kindness. 

Sab dhin biis hi paseri ! Every kind of paddy is 
reckoned at tweutytwo paneriet per rupee 1 A 
passerie is about ten pounds in weight, and the n»t» 
of the paddy in this proverb is an extremely cheup 
one. It is uned when a person makes no discrimina- 
tion or distinction between people, especially with re- 
gard to their talents, but thinks or takes all alike. 

Jo kahe so ghi ko jie ! He must go for clarified 
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butter who re^jommends it.~Oace a man bad dressed 
hiii food, consiating of oakes and d&l or soup of pulse, 
but bad put ao gbe« in the latter ; Bomebody near 
biiu said, it would be much better if he got Bome.^ 
Tba man rejoiued, will you kindly run and get me a 
little I It ia applied when a persoa reoomoieads or 
suggests a thing, and is himself asked to do it by tbe 
man to whom he made the si^geetion, though the man 
could easily do it himself. 

Andhe ke ige rowe, 

Apne didA khowe. 
He who weeps before a blind man, (Hily hnrts his 
eyes, and gets no benefit. The blind man is not sup- 
posed to know that any one is weeping before him. 
This is used when a serious request or complaint is 
made before one who pays no attention to it. 

Lafki bagal men, dhindbori shabar meg 1 The 
child is in the lap but the crier is giving notice of its 
loss in the city ! They say so, when one makes a great 
fuss in looking out for a thing when it is dose to hin^ 

Jis khUtir miinr muriy^ 
So dukh t^ aya. 
He has f^len into that very trouble, to avwd which 
' he had shaved himself. Shaving, which is an import- 
ant rite among the Hindoos, is not to be taken here 
literally. It means making efForta to escape some 
trouble or inoonvenienee. This proverb ia used when 
people wish and try to avoid something, but still it 
cornea upon them. 

Apnl gali men kutta bari&r. Every dog is bold in 
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his own lane. This is used when a man shews off his 
importance and authority or is overbearing in his place 
or department. 

Mus&fir cbtUi jit& hEu, kutte bhiiokte rahte haig- 
Dogs bark but the traveller quietly goes on his way, 
without minding them. They say bo, when a person 
seeks oooasion to quarrel with some one, but does 
not succeed. 

Eisi ka ghar jale, kisi ko tapne ko ho ! — One's ^ 
house is on fire, and some are warming themselves 
with it. Sometimes people take advantage of the 
troubles of others. 

Uan <^ng4 to kathauti meg O&^^l When a man 
has health, the water of his eating dish is the holy 
Ganges to bim. AU states can be enjoyed with health. 

Ek to rowtisi thi, tab tak bhaiyi A gae ! She was 
ready to weep of herself, just at that time her brother 
arrived from a distanoe, and she wept the more freely. 
This proverb has allusion to the custom of the weep- 
ing of women when they see a relation or friend who. 
has come from a distance. It is used when a person 
is in some trouble and that trouble is heightened by 
something taking place just at the time. 

Sach kahdn to mi m&r kh£e ; jhfith kahAn to bip 
kutti khAe ! If I say the truth, my mother will get a 
beating ; if I bide it, my father will eat dog's fleeh ! The 
origin of this proverb is said to be the following. 
Once a fieiy-tempered husband brought amne meat 
and desired his wife to dresa it fca* their dinner. The 
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woman took the meat nnd put it away. While sb© 
was engaged ia something elae, a cat came nnd ate 
it up. When the noman discovered this, she was fill- 
ed with terror as she knew her husband's temper. To 
save herself from a severe beating, she killed a puppy, 
which was running about in the streets, and dressed 
its flesh instead of the meat her husband had brought. 
Tliey had a boy who saw this. He was anitous to 
l)revent his fathers eating the dog's meat, and at the 
3ftme time aiVaid for his mother. He was in a great 
difficulty and ia said to have expressed the words of 
this proverb. It ia used wheu people are caught 
between two evils, and cannot escape the one, without 
falling into the other. 

/ Agi to lagi, dii barke dekhni ! The house is on 

fire, and yet one says, light a candle to look out for 
a thii^. They say so, when people wish for more 
lijitht or proof iu a matter which is self-evident and 
attended with baa too, 

Ninga khai-e biz4r men ohor balaiSn !e. — A desti- 
tute vi^bond standing in the market is loved by a 
thief, Loaed is not to be taken here literally ; it 
simply means that the thief takes no notice of him 
in his profemonal capacity, because he has nothing 
with him that can be stolen. The proverb means, 
that the poor need uot be afraid of thieves. 

Parie dhan par rowe chor ! A thief weeps to get 
the jM^perty of another. Meaning envy and covetous- 



Audhe ko kyS chShiye, do iinthen. What does i 
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blind man want but two ejes ! Tbia is said wbea 
ooe is aaked to take a tbing that he really w&nU. 

S^he ki h^Ddi ofaaur^he men pbdUi haj. An earth- 
en pot between two or more persona (who are going 
any where) muat be broken whexB four ways meet. 
Here the persona are auppoaed to take diSereat direc- 
tions, and the earthen pot to be divided, that each 
may have bis share. When two or more peroona have 
the Bame thing between them, it generally prodiwea 
quairela and dis^reemeats, and the arrangement 
hM at last to be broken up. 

Mithi mith& gap^ karw& kapri th& ! Swallowing 
down the sweet, but rejocting the bitter ! When wo 
derive an advantage ftom something, we most alxo 
bear the iuconvenieneea and truublos with wluoh it roajr 
be attended. 

Rim R&m japofi ; 
Par&y& mil apni. 
Repealing Rim Ram (wordiippii^) and yet taking 
another's property ! Applied to hypocrites. 

Bdp mari, ghar bet& bhayd ; 

laki tilt& ns men gay&. 
The father is dead, bub a son is bom ; and the losa 
of the fbrmer is made up in the birth of the latter ! 
They say so, when at the time of a ion, thve also 
oomee a gain which makea it up. 
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CHAPTER XVill. 

A PEW OP TBB POPULAR 80HQ8. 

Sports of Kiishui, one ot Uw Hindoo goda, with the women 
at the place uid neighbonrhood where he woa born^-AyouDg 
wif« lamaoting the kbaeooe of her hiuband — &ti — ftQ^&c. 

Those aonga lose their beauty and fiueno; in trana- 
]utioii and become qnite flat and insipid; still we 
gi^e a few ot them a pkoe here, with the hupe that 
they will ill boiob measure help in the object of thia 
work. The great and engrossing tiubjeot of the vast 
minority of tham is love. They amount to some hun- 
dreds ; but we only annex a few, as apecimeos. Moat 
of them ar3 very short, but {.he same words are sung 
over and ovei- again with varying notea, and this makes 
up for thoir ahortnejs. Tkejirst Jive are among those 
that have reference to the amours of Krishan, one 
of the Hindoo inoarnations, born in Mathoori. This 
and the neighbouring places, wiiioh are connected with 
the life of Krishan are condidared sacred by the Hin- 
doos, and visited by tham as such. He was a herds- 
man and one of the moat infamous characters the 
world ever saw. 

The English language is so very poor with r^ard 
to terms for kuibtmd and toi/e that we have been at a 
loss how to render all the Hindee words on this pointi 
and have been obliged to retain some of tbem. The 
simple words husband and vri/e are too harsh and 
coarse for poetry, besides the &iilt that would be 
found in thnr oonstant repetition. 
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Ms Sdmalid (I) uin Bindribanl (2) I sought 
him every where, but could iiot find liim. My 
SAma'ia it in Bindrdban / I wandered iajiinglea 
froin morning to evening ; bnt could not find the 
place of my Hur. My Sdmalid m tn Bindrdban / 

IL 
Oh f Shdm unkind ha* broken my pitcher at the 
water place I (3) Whea I loft the house in the morning 
to draw water, a crow ciwad on the bouse; I saw a 
cat on my right and heard a sneeze on my left : these 
were had omeus. Oh ! Shdm unkind has broien 
my piteker at the lealer place I When he caught hold 
of my wrist, he brolio my ring (round the wrist.) I 
□ever heard such a flute as his I (4) Oh I Shdm unkind 
hat broken my pitcher at the water place. 

m. 

Shdm w playing Ihejlute on the bonis of the KdUndrce. 
The sweetness of its note.i his made me lose my aenaea 
an i agitated my whole frame. O Alee, (5) I am 
afrai 1 of my Sau i and Nanad ! (6) Tell m3, Beer, 

what shall I do I He has pntctised some charm on me ; 

1 Somalia, Sliltn, Hur, and i gnoi] m.iay otiiara are nunea of 
Krialian. Soma of them also now mean a hatband. 
S Biorlntbui and Qoi^ool are t«a viltagea near bU birtb place. 
^ 3 Broken her pitcher iu the act of aportiug with her. Tba 
Bong 19 eiiirasaive of pleasure. 

4 Krishin used tii pUj well on th- flute. 

5 Alee, Beer, Sakbee, ShjQBB tie., are taaaEi by which women 
are aild reined in poetry. 

6 Afraid of her Sana nnd Niuirid (her raotlier in-liw and hut- 
bund'a lister) ej«e aba would sport freely with Kriaban. 
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such is this herdaman ! Alee, 1 am tormeoted with 
loT«. Sajnoo, all my ehooairee (eheet) is wet with 
teara. Oh I ia there aa; one to t»ke away thiii pain 
of my heart. Shin it plaj/ing the fiute on the banks 
o_f the KtUindree I 

IV. 
Yowfrnnai dwl'i in tny heart, O, Mohan ! I have 
Boagfat you in jiin^ea and ev^y other place. I search- 
ed for you ia Gokool and waadered in Bindrfiban. 
Tour form dtee !tt iitviy heart/ 

V. 
Do not llirow upon me coloured watw, O, Sham Be- 
baree ! (7) Do not trouble me so early. I have a rope 
and a pitcher in one arm and a beaiy vesael on my 
head. 0, Qirdhur, let me go and put these away, and 
then you can discharge at me the squirt of coloured 
water. 0, do bear me and wait a little ; you wilt 
spoil my inner coat and wet all my choonaree ; aud if 
my NanadVee me in this state, she will be enra^d ; 
my mother-in-law will also call me a thousand names ; 
and all the people will think ill of me and blame me. 

VI. 
/ arn in my bloom now ; oh / when shall I tee my 
Love I (A) Wheu a bi-anch dries and withers, how will 
it be green again. My dear one is gone away, and my 
tears flow in streams. / am in my bloom tww ; okf/ 
taken thaU I tee my Love I 

T lu the Holes festival people throw coloured water on encb 

e Ifova— ber biwbaiid ; be wm absent from ber, 
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ifyar, 4ffe my dtoonorve ; (9) dye my lAoanaree and 
my Lot^t tta^tan yMoa ; and take the cost from my 
Love. dyer, dye my dimnarw and my Lovt't turban 

yellow ! 

VIIT. 
Sye&a (10) hat acttd imfaithfuUy io me and loved a 
SatU I He «ame to ine in the mofning from the Saut 
and with sweet words took my ht^art and deceived 
me, Syedn hat acted unfai&fully to me and loved a 
Saut/ 

IX 
Peed, I eon only think of thee I Nothing else caD 
give me delight. Bf^nee ! Peei is mine and I am 
his. (11) Oh ! my heart is taken up with him. My 
hair hangs atl loose over my ahouldera and my body is 
covered with ashes. 0, Peed, I can only tlUnk of 
thee J (12) 



Sing in thii garden, 0, Sond CparrotJ of my Jfaihar. 
(15) Thia Son&bas green wings and a red bill. StTtg 
in this garden, 0, Sond of my Naihar. 

9 OboMUtrte, the dyed Uoeo with wfaicb woman cover them- 
•elTsa. The colour mantioned here indicates love. 

10 Syein, Feef, and Bome otbers, are the poetical names for a 
husband. Ssut means a rival wife. 

11 Compare with Songs of Salomon, Ch. II. 16. VI. 3. 

12 Her husband was absent from ber. 

IS Naibar— the wife'i birthplace, 1. •. where ber pat«nta Uts. 
Sba nnmntimns thioka of her former home. 
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XI.- 
/ hope lose my riay here ! My Sdu has not takea it, 
nor my Nanad. 0, I.oTe, jou got it made aad you 
Btote it. I have loat mj/ ring here ! (U) 

xir. 

/ wilt not go, Q, Sdmalia, to Ay gai-den. What is 
found ID thy garden 1 There ia love and sport. / 
vill not go, 0, Sdmalid, to thy garden / ( 1 6) 

XIII. 

The Uavet of the Foorain wave graeeftdly, being moved 
by the gentle breeze ! The easterly wind gently blows, 
(1 6) and all the Sakhces are fast aaleep. My Love ia 
BO very awkward that he does not wake when I try to 
wake hiiQ. The leaves of <7(f PoorMa ttave grfKe/uUy, 
being moved by the gentle breete I 

XIV. 
Why do you leave our country, covetovt Low ! (17) 
The maugoeB are now ripe, and aJso the mahooaa, (1?) 
There are lemons too in our country. When the le- 
mons have begun to have juice in them, Syeijj leaves 

14 The BODg imi^ci sport with the husband. 

15 The BODg is eipreeuve ot dalliuice. 

IS Tlie eiaterly wind — in tha rainy seuoD, which U a peouliar 
time for love. Whea the rains aet in after the Geroe bat Mawn, 
the whole faoe of Nature ia changed ; a new life is, as it were, 
infused into it, and man abo feeU aad enjoys the happy change. 
The wind that generally blows io the raiuy season ia the easterly 
ODe ; it in cool and brings on rain. 

17 Here the husband of a young wife is going abnud on 
buidneaB and intends to be absent from home tor eome time. 
C:ivetouB ie not to be taken here in a literal and serious aenae. 

18 Mahooaa, — sweet flowers of a tree (Baaua Utifolia.) 
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his country for a foreign one. Why do you leave tntr 
country, eoveterts Love ! 

XV. 

SgeAn Sdwun (July) fuin black and yellow cloud* ! 
You have not thought of me uiace jou left home. You 
have not thought of paying me a visit. Syedn, 
Sdwun kae black and yellow clouds ! 

XV r. 

0, Love, I mould lacnfice myself to you ; when will 
you show yourself to me / 0, M&dbo, the love of a 
foreign woman is hke warming yourself with the blazs 
of straw. Were she even to take out her liver and 
give it to you, she would not be yours, (you could not 
depend upon her.) Oh ! that I would take poison and 
die ; tlien this pain would be over. I made a boat of 
eight pieces of timber (19) and sunk it in the middle 
of the stream. O, Uadho, h;id I been a koyal (20) of 
the forest, I would have lived in a forest and sung to 
my Love. Swear to me now by Bindr^ban and Gokool, 
0, Midho, that you will, in future, be faithful to me. 
0, Love, I would sacrifice myaelf to you j when will you 
thew yourself to me. 

XVII. 
I sink under the Sarhee (31) I wear, and in the 

19 Eight piecea of timber. — This biB aJluaiou to the marriage 
GODtrsct. Th«se words in the original ore " ach kith," and iith 
(eight) in put with kath (wood) only for euphony. 

20 Eoj-al, a black bird which siDgsiii loud, dear, and beaatiful 
notes in mangoe grovea from Miirch to September. The Hindoos 
■ay, it BingB, " Pee knhdn t Pee kahdn I" where'a m; Pee,-where't 
mj Pee ; — Pee iDeaning huab-ind. 

21 Sirhee—a long and light ^ace of linen, which lerrea aa » 
dieii for women. 
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perAine I inhale I The neclclaoe of the Outmelo* 
(Jasminum grandiflorum) is too itevrj for me ; you 
know, Pee& how delicate I am ! Peei, you can- 
not know all about me ; I am a mine of love and my 
hands are soft like the rose I Wiiat ahall I aay of 
other ornaments, the very mookSimr (23) tor my feet 
is too heavy for me. 



XVIII. 
I was glad when I left my parents and was going to 
live with my husband. The lamp with four wicks (28) 
was lighted. But soon had I reaaon to sigh and think 
hard of my father. My case was like that of a sorry 
Baniya whose store of sugar has been exhausted and 
there is no prospact of a fresh supply, how have 
I offended the holy Ganges that my youth is to be 
wasted with such a partner. 

XIX. 
The sky is covered with thick and dark clouds ; ths 
lightning flashes, and I am terrified ! O Sakhee, be- 
seech my Love to return, else I will rend the paper 
that joined us. The time, when he promised to return, 
ia nearly out. My heart's emotion is towards th» 
Jnmna, from whii^ direction I expect him. If he 
does not come soon, I will lay aside my omamenta 
aud become a wanderer wjth dishevelled hair ! 

22 UooluCwor, — s red oolaur with which women Main tba 
ii«i!B of thairtoea add the upper part of their taet. In thii »0Dg 
ft beautiful womftu i^ proud of her aLeader aod delioate makB uid 
her beauty. 

ii FuuT wii^a. — Among other joyful demonitrations, wmI- 
thf and reapectable HlndotM aomstimw light fonr kmpi or m 
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XX. 

In Asirh (June) sleeps a good, affectionate, and 
beautiful wuman, dreaming aU sorta of dreamB. Her 
husband is far away from her. (24) Tbe lightning 
flaahes and gives her duuble pain. Black clouds hang 
all around and the eastern wind gently blows. Do 
noising so constantlj, 0, Koyal ; you remind me of 
my love, and I am in pain on aojount of this sepa- 
ration from him. The peacock enlivens the forest 
with its loud notes, and every thing conspires to grieto 
toe. Woe to him that knows the eei^^t pangs of dis- 
■fipointed love ! my dear husband my pride is gone 
down now, and I am in pun as you are bo fiu- from 



The month of Asaih says, Sakhee, I am not to be 
bltuned for this separation. Why didst thou not take 
advantage of the time nhea thy husband vaa with 
thee I Do not blame me ; he loved thee, but thou 
wast too proud to take notice of him. foolish 
woman, what hast thou gained by thy pride : thou 
hast offended thy husband and brought on this sepa- 

lamp with four wicks, wliea > jOMOg wife oomca into h«r hus- 
baod's baiua for the first tiiuB. Here a 70UDg wife is luuBoting 
her lot — that of being married to an old huaband. 

24 The Hiodooa have a sort of aongs, called the BirJmdBees, 
orsongBof the twelve mautha, tbe ttuia scope of wblob is a 
f^thful and affectionate wife's lanieDting tbe absence of her 
husband, with «UiuiOD8 to the diffeient eeasons of the jear and 
tbe cuBtouia obserred in them. The bnsbaod is generally 
supposed to be alfceot on public duty ot buBinesa, and Ujat 
tram a long tjine. In thia eong, which U a Bir^m&ee, dieagree- 
ment between the hitaband and Ibe wife ia the cause of the 
absence. We have given here only Uuee months { the song 
goes (»i in the HBine strain througliout. 
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ration. Thou haat thoriglit of him now, when thoa 
Beest thick dark clouds covering tlie skies ! 

The month of Sawun (July) is approaching, and my 
tears flow fast. Oh ! I would be satiatied were I to 
see ray Peea again. Sawna is a pecuhar month, and 
Peei, how pleasant is the season of ttie Teej. (25) 
Were you here, I would repose with you with a neck- 
lace of the Champi (Michelia Charnpaca.) All wo- 
raen swing (26) enjoying the afieiitioua of their hus- 
bands, and I alone am in pain on account of this ae- 
paration. Those who are loved by their Peeia enjoy 
thenmelTea with choonai'ees (sheets) died with koo- 
soom. (27) but, alas ! what is the state of my heart ! 
S&wun leaves me in pain. 

The month of S&wun says, Sakhee, thou wast 
thyself to be blamed partly ; besides, — who can with- 
stand Him who has written ao in thy fate ! Think of 
thy husband constaDtty, and perhaps he will favour 
thee yet 

The night of Bh&don (Augnat) is ao dark that one 
oancot aee even his own hand. The whole world aeema 
desolate without the preaenc^ of my Love. In Bha- 
don the object of my affections is not at home ; where 
shall my love light I Oh 1 carry me to that land 
where my beloved is gone. The night is dark and the 
pain of separation great ; how shall I go upon my bed ! 

26 Teej— a feativ*! Dotioeil before, observed ouly by wuinoQ. 
St Womea amuiie thomHolvea by awingiiig duriog the greater 

put of the ram; Betwon, The; bIbo sing when ewingiug. 

27 KooBoom — a flowoi with whicb clollia ue d;«d red. 
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These Koklas (2^) seem to be against rae, astbe^ sing 
BO constantly and remind me of the desire of my heart. 
Oh ! how long must I bear this afliction. The holi- 
day of Nag Panchamee (29) is come, and all women 
who are with their huabanda are engaged in worship ; 
but I wander about consulting Pandits. (30) This 
pain is extreme : Oh j Love, give me ease ! The 
month of Bhadon is also now taking its leave : bow 
ean I be happy without the object of my affections ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MODB OF TBAVELUNa 

Aetrologer oonaultod— ThiogB token — Pom«s and eonvey«nce» 
— Time ot starting— What tliey do on the wny — Begging Fa- 
queeiB — Thuga — Two anecdotea — A trici of highw»j robbers— 
Tntvelliog mucb safer nam — Principa] tuBcadamized road — 
HalUngaud refreshinent about noon — start again - Native Inna — 
Inn keepers— Travellera in a Sarae or Inn— Scenes in Sariea — 
TrsTellera reported to tbe Police- The aame cautioned — Watch- 
men sometimes paid a trifle — Travelliog on brancluoads. 

When a Hindoo wishes to set out on a journey, he 
always asks of his priest whether the time is auspi- 
cious, and does not commence the journey till be is 
told that it is so. Thousands of people that are too 
poor to have a conveyance travel on foot, and these 
people keep themselves as light aa possible. A brass- 

36 Kokla — a bird whicb sings beautifully. 

29 Nifg Paocfaamee,— This festival tnkee plaee 19 the rainy 
Mason and is celebrsted with the worship of saalces. 

30 Cansalting Pandits or Priests to know about her busband'* 

hsalth aod the probable time of tiia retitrn. 
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JBg (loti) vitb a long string attufaed to it, rolled li. . j 
a ball, a braea-plate (thalee,) sad a small iron oiroalar 
plate (tawH,) wrth Bomething to spread undw them, 
and & quilt or blanket to cover theiUBelvea, if it be the 
eoM waaon, ftnd the suit of i^otbea that they have on 
tham, ia all thst tbey take ; but if the; are gwng oi> a 
l««ig journey and intend to remain abroad a good while, 
they take all their olothet witb thero. Many of t^teae 
[Mdeatrioue trarelteos can go forty miles a day, and a 
few Bomewbat more. People that travel in convey- 
ances and on horae-baok sometimeB take a few things 
more with them. Veiy few natives go on journeys in 
palanquins and litters, and almost none on elepbanta 
and oamela. Palanquins and elephants are used in 
wedding procesdons. 

The things and animals, that are conKaonly uaed in 
dairying, travellers, are horses, ponies, and bahlees, 
{4rawn by bullocks,) and in a part of the country the 
Ekba, a vehicle drawn by a boi-se or a. pwy. Tliese 
horaes and ponica (for about three fourths of these ani- 
mals are of the latter kind) are generally of a common 
breed and very strong ; one of these animals will carry 
^ big heavy bundle, and a rider (and perhaps a fat one 
too) for about twenty four miles a day. The Bahtee 
ts roomy enough for three or four persons, and is gen- 
erally drawn by two bullocks. This conveyance ia- 
kept by most of those who are possessed of meona, and 
considering the somewhat clumsy manner in whidi it 
ia made is a strong proof of the great tenacity witA 
wfalob natives adhere to their old ways ; this is more 
remarkable when we oonsider, that ratiBy who have, 
these rough vehicles are poasesssd of immenaA wealth 
and are aware (^ the superiority of Eon^ma coiri' 
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ages. The driver of tha Bahlee sits near ihe yoke of 
the bullocks, and the rider iu the middle, under tho 
canopy, which has screens all around. The screens are 
always let down when there ia a female trsTeller in 
the Bahlee, otherwise they are thrown np, unless the 
weather be rainy ot the sun be too powerful and 
strike in. In this conveyance the traveller puts hit 
most neceBSMy things, aUoh as, one or two lotis, a 
thalee and one or two suits of clothes. When a Bah- 
lee is a gentleman's own property, the bullocks that 
pull it are always of a superior breed, are well taken 
oare of and go almut twenty four miles a day. Those 
that have occasion to hire <me, pay about twelve annas 
a day, about one half of which goes to taed the driver 
Rnd the bullocks. 

Travellers generally start in the morning or at day 
break, except in the hot season, when they begin to 
move at one or two a. h., and sometimes even at 
night Ml, and continue to travel all the night ; bnt 
when they do so, there ore generally four or five of 
them or at least more than one, because travelling 
alone in the night is dangerous even on the main rood. 
After going four or five miles, travellers stop at some 
well to wash their bonds and faces, as well as to em*Ae ; 
this last is so necessary, that they always carry their 
hookas with them and iu tbo course of their jouroef 
in the day halt at every four or five miles to hate 
this solace. Begging &queera on the road generally 
provide them with fire aadgetafewoo#rie8inTetiini. 
These men call themselves faqueers or reUgibus loehdi- 
cants, and beg^ng as well pa supplying travellen 
with fire, is their reguha- way of tnajthjg their !ivii«. 
This fslaaa ia eh> Dumerous on the high w^, that the 
U 
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ears of travellers, especially of respectable ones, are 
frequently assailed with their petitions, or good wishes 
u they oall them, and some of them even take the 
trouble of following Bahlees to short dietancea with 
the hope of obtaining a trifle from the rider. There 
have been cases, in which Thugs (a class of murderera) 
have disguised themselves as mendicants and given 
travellers stupifying and poisonous drugs mixed with 
smoking tobacco, and after the death of the latter 
have made off with their things. On this account, 
travellers are obliged to be extremely cautious and 
not receive any tobacco from a strangely and they also 
have to take care that they do not fall in with any 
stranger on the way who might probably kill them 
by some means or other. In some parts of the country 
there are wells with wide mouths and steps to the 
bottom. At the mouths of these wells, called Baulees, 
there are two or three rooms for the convenience of 
travellers. Kobbera used in former times to conceal 
themselves in these rooms and when single travellers 
came to the well for water, thoy caught and killed 
them, and threw their bodies somewhere where they 
could not be observed. On the macadamized road, 
that leads to Agra, between this place and Uinepoory 
there is a tank, called Boorhia ki til or the old 
woman's tank, which is well known to natives in the 
North West Provinoes. In the middle of this tank 
(which however gets dry in the hot season) is a large 
substantial house with cellars and a bridge that 
leads tc the shore. In this house in former times, 
lived an old woman, with her sons, who were Thugs or 
treacherous robbers by profession. On one of the 
banks along which the road runs, there is a large and 
old tree, under whioh travellers used to stop for awhile 
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to refresh thenoaelves ; or when they were not iaclined 
to stop, were invited by the old woman to do so ; here 
by fair epeeohea she used to beguile them and ask 
them to smoke, she always providing the tobacco. 
The tobacco had some stupifying drug in it, and the 
travellers soon used to become senseless ; when this 
was the case, the old woman's sons came and removed 
them to the house, where they used to be killed and 
thrown into the cellars which were full of water. In 
course of time, they were detected and brought to 
justice, but their house still stands in the middle of the 
tank, aad reminds travellara of the horrid deeds that 
used to be perpetrated there. Thousands of these 
Thugs have been ei terminated by the British 
Government, but there are some still found here 
and there. These Thugs will follow a traveller for 
days until they get an opportunity to kill him. 
Onoe a traveller who was known to have some 
money with him was followed by ^ugs for more 
tJian two hundred and aiity miles ; the former 
was wide awake and was always on his guard, never 
smoking their tobacco nor being familiar with them. 
They pretended to be fellow travellers, but he 
knew what they were. At last he got near home, 
though the Thugs did not know that ; and wh ile 
all were sitting in a Baniya's shop in the fore-noon 
to get some refreshment the man pretended to go 
out for a few minutes, of course witli his things ; 
but he crossed a few fields and safely arrived at 
borne. Another man was ia like manner followed 
by these wretches and killed. Once a woman with 
her little boy and some money and jewels was pur- 
sued for some time by two women that were Thug- 
gtDB. They pretended to be travellers and always 
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remaiDed in oompaay with this woman, who use<) 
to give them now and then part of her food as dAl 
ftnd oakeB or rice. It was obaerred by the boy, 
that they ate the cake or rice that was given them, 
but d^ (which has salt put in it at the time of be- 
ing cooked,) was always thrown away. He suspected 
they were Thoggins and said so to his mother. The 
i&i. they threw away, because they believed, it 
would be a great sin to kill a person whose salt 
(namak) they bad eaten; this would have been 
namak hardmte or ingratitude. In the saries or 
inna the woman used to take a separate room from 
the Jhuggins. Once the latter thought they bad an 
opportunity to dedpateh the woman, and in the 
darkness of Uie&ight, when all had retired and they 
thought the woman was asleep too, one of tbem 
took a dagger and softly stole towards her, got 
BpoD her, and wanted to use the dagger ; but tite woman 
immediately got hold of it aud the Thuggin and cried 
out. The Tbu^in tried hard to get away, but could 
not ; some of the fingers ttf the woman w«e severely 
out by the dagger, People instantly came to her 
help, and secured the ^itggioa. 

We have a vast number of crows about our towns 
and villages, which roost at night on trees adjoining 
humau habitations. These crows begin to stir and 
make a noise at day break. In saraea travellers 
liave their cawing as a sign of the approach of day, 
and as soon as they hear them making a noise, 
bestir themselves to start for the day. These birds 
also fly about aud make a good deal of noise if they 
are disturbed at any hour before day break. Highway 
robbers sometimes disturb tbem at midnight ; tra- 
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vellera are deceived by their noise and think it 
IB near day break and begin their day's journey with- 
out keeping together. When they are well dispersed 
on the way and have got pretty far from the' aar&e, 
one or more of them are attacked by robbers, wh» 
are always watching an opportunity. 

Travelling was moat dangerous, even in the day time, 
tinder the former Governments ; there was a large 
number of jungles, almost all ofwhioh were infested 
with robbers who were always on the alert to rob 
and kilt those travellers who had the hardihood 
to travel alone. But it is one of the chief gioriea 
of the British nation to make roads throughout the 
country, and clear them of all those dangerous jungles 
that lie on these public roads. The jwinoipal macadam 
mized road that they have made runs east and west 
for several hundreds of miles ; it oommenoes at 
Calcutta and runs to the most westerly of those pro- 
vinces that are under their Government in as straight K 
line as they have been able to m^e it. In many 
places it has trees planted on both sides for the cob- 
Tenience of travellers in the hot season. This road 
may be daily seen traversed t>y thousands of travel- 
lers. But travelling in cerlain parts of Southern lu' 
dia is not quits so safe even in the present day> 
which is owing to certain parts of it being 
stibjeot to some native princes, who never troubls 
themselves much about clearing the country of 
rubbers. 

TraTellers halt for some time for rest and refresh' 
ment during the middle of the day imder topes of 
trees which abound in a part of the oonntiy. At 
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this time some of them dress their victuals, the 
materinlB for which the; procure from a Bani^ta ; but 
the most of them satisfy themselves with a portion 
of parched grain, which also they get from a Baniya. 
In the hot season, as we have said before, they begin 
to march earlier and halt also before tlie sua gets 
to its meridian ; and moat of them, having finished 
their stage in the forenoon, do not travel at all in 
the afternoon ; but when they do bo, they reach their 
stopping place about four p. h, In the cold eeasoQ, 
the days being short, they stop only for a very 
short time in the middle of the day, and do not 
travel at night. After certain short baitings for 
smoking and resting for a few minutes, they arrive 
near the end of tbeir course for the day, when they 
biggin to think of getting into a eex&e or inn for the 
night. There are hundreds of these sor^es on the 
main road at short distances, for the greater eon- 
venienoe of travellers, some of them built by Govern- 
ment and others by private individuals. Saraea on 
those roads that branch off from the main road are not 
generally at such short distances because there are 
much fewer travellers on them. A aax&e is a large 
and sometimes a square yard built on one side of the 
road with small single rooms on all sides. Sometimes 
these rooms have verandahs. There are also a few 
trees in each sar^e under which horses aud bullocks, 
. and conveyances are kept. These rooms of the whole 
I ear&e are given out by the owner of the establish- 
j ment to a class of people, called BhutttyAras, who 
may be styled hosts or landlords, whose duty it is to 
keep the place clean and in good order. Whenever a 
traveller enters the gate of a sarfie, almost the whole 
set of them, men and women, but especially the bitt«T, 
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inaj be Been moving to him and iuviting Iiim by tcs- 
pectful titles to their respective rooms. While they 
are bawling, the traveller looks around to see which 
part of the aar^ m the deanest and the most eonve- 
nient with regard to shade and a well, and at lust 
fixes upon a rootn to the joy of the Bhuttiyira to 
whom the place belongs, and to the disappointment 
of the others. However in all those Sar4es that are 
on the main road, all the Bhuttiy&ras get travellers. 
All these Bbuttiy^ras are professora of the Mohomcdan 
religion. They are looked down npon by ether 
Mooeulmans as a very low class, and are not allowed 
to intermarry with them. Jn fact, the BLuttiyfiras 
are a distinct community of people ; all their cere- 
monies abont marriages, births, and deaths, take place i 
between people of their own calling. People have I 
some just grounds for thinking them a degi'aded race. I 

They are exceedingly quarrelsome. In the day time, 
while most of the men are out, the women generally 
fall out among themselves most dreadfully, and go on 
quarreling and calling names for honrs. Their quarrelw 
originate principally from envy and malice that they 
entertain towards each other. When it is night, men 
and women begin to quarrel agiun, and continue to do so 
for hours, sometimes to the great inconvenience of tra- 
vellers. In the duties of a Bhnttiyira, the women i 
take a more active part than men, and the majority 
of them are among the moat vulgar and shameless 
creature in the country. 

As soon as a traveller has taken a room and put 
bis bundle there, be thinks of getting some materials 
to dress his^evening meal There are always shops of 
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Batiiyas at the gate of the Sar^ ; he goes to him and 
gota one or two pounds of flour, some d&l, a little 
i^alt, and one or two chillies to put in the dil, and 
perhaps a little ghee or olarifi^ butter. AH this 
costs him about three or four pice. Curry Btafh, be^ 
iiig too troublesome to be bruised, are not thought of 
ill travelling. He neit gets an eartbea pot eitbet- 
from the Baniya or the Bhuttiy^^ who bujs them 
from potters and keeps them for travellers, getting a 
trifle by the sale, the price of a pot being about one 
fourth of a pice. The fuel, which consists of wood or 
dry cowdung cakes, he generally gets fh>m the Bhut- 
tiyini, who charges him for this either one fourth or 
one half of a pice, according to the quantity or nnm' 
ber that he takes. Fire places are generally made 
in the verandah of the Sarae; the traYeller''uses the 
one Dearest to the room he has taken, and before he 
liegiua to cook, washes it first to remove the defilement 
of the preceding cooking. His simple food is dressed 
and eaten in about an hour. 

Each traveller takes a single room, unless he hu 
a large establishment with him. When there are foar 
or five travellers and none of them has hte family witb 
him, one room answers for all. The usual rent that 
they have to pay for a room for one night is about one 
pice; but those thatare too poor give only halfapice. 
Those that take a bedstead (they are not provided 
with beds) pay another pice fbr it; but in general; 
travellers can do very well without these bedsteadd 
on account of the unpleasant company found in them. 

Our readers of the West will remember that the 
native travellers of this country consist of two great 
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e^Btea or religions, which are the Hindoo and the Moho- 
medtta ; they will alao recollect, that the religion of 
a Hiadoo does not allow him to eat of anything 
that a Moosfdmin cooka ; and the Bhutl.iyiraa being 
<rf the Mohomedan religion, the Hindoos will not 
of course eat of anything tiiat they cook ; they 
Are therefore always obliged to dresa their own 
victuals. But the Uohomedana get the Bhut- 
tiyiras to cook for them; on this account they are 
not obliged to burden themselvee with cooking utenaila ; 
■Q fact, a small copper plate, tinned, and a drinking 
pot or loU of the aame metal are the only things of 
this kind they carry with them ; and after getting into 
« Sadie, while the Hindoos have to busy themselves in 
dressing their food, the Mohomedans either lie down to 
rest or amuse tbemselvea with smoking and the like. 
The quantity of flonr and dil that each man orders 
for himself is about two pounds, of which the Ebut- 
t'lyina (landlady) ia supposed to steal at least one third. 
The price that is paid for tiiia quantity, with fuel and 
remuneration for the Bhuttiy&rin's trouble comes to 
about three oi four pice. 

A scene in a large Sanie would be moat amusing to 
a traveller fresh from the West. He would see an 
eitensive yard full of bahleea and wi^ons of burden, 
scores of bullocks, horses and ponies, and men of al- 
most every size and shape engaged in different ways. 
Some with uncovered backs and heads making fire to 
dress their victuals, some of these calling out to the 
Bhuttiyarin to give them more fuel or complaining 
that the cowdung cakes are uot dry enough, others in 
the act of cooking, some brushing their bullocks, and 
others giving them gentle blows in quick succession 
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to remove their fatigue, some greasing their wheels for 
tbemarehof the nest day, Bome lying down and sing- 
ing, some smoking and telling the occurrences of the 
day and aakmg Low far such a place is from auoh 
a one, and others engaged in some other ways. The 
noise and bustle contiouea for about three hours ; by 
thia time it is about ten p. it., and most of the- 
trarllers have done feeding their bullocks and other 
animals, and cooking and eating, and now think of 
retiring for the night. Those who take no bedsteads 
sleep on the floor after spreading a blanket or some- 
thing else on it. In the cold season, they aleep inaide 
the rooms, and in the hot, outside in the verandah. 
When the Sarie has no gate to be locked at ni^t, 
drivers of wagons and carriages have to sleep near 
their bullocks to take care of them. Some of them 
liave long chains, which they use to secure their oxen 
whenever there is a great fear of thieves ; the middle 
of the chain is attached to the fore part of the Sahlee 
or waggon, and a padlock is used. Bullocks, horses, 
and camels are sometimes stolen. 

A little after dark all the Bhuttiyaraa go to the 
Police, to report to the native officer there, the namber 
of travellers that they have got, their names, the 
number and description of waggons and weapons that 
are with them, what religion they belong to, where they 
are going to, i^c. All this information is entered in a 
book, and should any accident happen to a traveller 
it serves as a clue to find out where his home is, from 
what place he is missing, and what is the probable 
cause of his nonappearance. After this is noted down, 
the traveller is olways reminded either by the Bhul- 
tyara or one o f te men of the Police to keep their 
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mone; in a aafe place, and not to reoeive uiy tobacco 
or aoj thing to eat from a stranger, nor to form any 
acquaintance witli him on the way. These are whole- 
Bome and neceasar; inBtmctions, for many travellera 
haveloet their hves by the deceit and violence of Thugs 
disguised aa friendly travellera. 

One of the instructiona, that ttavelleni receive every 
night, is, not to keep any money in the same piece of 
cloth in which they have any food, because there are 
many wild dogs in a Sadie, which would, in the sight, 
while the traveller might he asleep, run away with 
the piece of cloth for the sake of the food, and thus carry 
away the money too. This caution is also very 
necessary. 

One or two watchmen keep watch in the Sartie at 
night, and those travellerB who have Bahlees and wag- 
gons Aill of articles of merchandise and other things 
have generally to pay a trifle (about a pioe) to the 
watchmen before they leave the place. 

People out in the country travelling from one vil- 
lage to another where there are no roads, go on foot- 
paths aloi^ide of fields. Should the distance be 
greater than they can get over in one day's journey, 
they generally atop in the veranda of a Baniya and 
pay him something for this accommodation. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

STATE OF EDJS0A.TIOK. 

The HKTod langnag* o( India— Education neror genera: fnth» 
country— Education of Brahmina—The Dbth Nagree oharacter- 
Education of Chhattriee— Of VyebeB w merchaiitB— of Soodura 
—Mam of the people ignorant— Effcrtg ol OoTernmeut— Boys 
pat in a School— ThingB token with tbem— Bode of study- 
Hindee books read by people for amusetiunt — Some auth«nti« 
letters as ^eotmsno. 

The eacred language of India, as ia well known, is the 
Sanskrit; thia is the tongue in which their religious 
writings are penned ; even their ancient grammars and 
medical books, clothed in this garb, are believed to be 
wdtten by inspiration and held saored. One or two 
classes next to the Brahmins are allowed hj their reli- 
gious writings to study it ; but they must on no ac- 
count read the Veds their highest religious Scriptures. 
The golden age of this language, which is dead now 
passed away with the time of the Hindoo kings. There 
are some efforts within the walls of Government Col- 
leges to keep it in existence, but it is not thought of 
much value outside, and this is the reason that com- 
paratively very few Brahmins eiert themselves to ac- 
quire it. In fact, learned Brahmins, who have no 
other means of subsistence, are worse oflf than any other 
portion of the community with regard to a way of live- 
lihood ; their talent is not in demand, and they have 
always to be very anxious about the means of keeping 
their bodies and souls together. They are ia some 
measure helped in their capacity of priests, and if they 
had not this aid, they would actually starve, Aa far 
as a means of livelihood ia concerned Persian and Eng- 
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lisli are the languages that are of grent use to peoplv 
under the present Government. 

Education has never been general in India; the sys- 
tem of caste has raised a strong barrier against it; each 
caste has followed that mode of life which was prescnb- 
ed for it by the Shaaters, and till lately Brahmins 
alone had the privilege of acquiring knowledge and cul- 
tivating their minda. 

There are many Brahmins all over the country, who 
pretend to know Saoskrit and are oalied Pandits ; but 
the aim of these raen has never been to possess eveu 
a tolerable acquaintance with tliia language, to say 
nothing of being learned in it, They study a little of 
grammar, and after that learn only those things that 
will help them to perform the duties of a priest, this 
does not require learning and is soon acquired. In 
pooj4 or worship they have to repeat some verses 
which are committed to memory ; these verses are so 
easy and so few in niunber, and the rules prescribed 
for the office of a priest ao simple, that even boys can 
act as priests. The character used by this body and i 
learned men of this caste is oalied the Dev ydgree, or 
the character of the gods; and certainly it deserves 
this name ; for considering the imperfection of eveiy 
thing human, it is wonderfully perfect and unrivalled 
in the world. Each letter has its own sound, and ' 
keeps it when put with others to make a word. This '. 
in not the case with the English Alphabet, which 
Sir William Jones calls, "ridiculously imperfect." 
The Dev Nigree Alphabet conaista of fifty letters 
which are as follows : 
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m ka, ^ klia, n ga, Q gha, v uga. 

^ elia, ^ chha, ar ja, »J[ jba, «T nya. 

V ta, 3 tha, 7 d'^ V 4'>»> ^ n^' 

It ta, ^ tha, ^ da, ^ dha, if na. 

■T pa, TS pha, ^^ ba, w bha, «r ma, 

^ ya, ^ ra, ^ Ja, ^ wa, it sha. 

? aha, ^ Ba, ^ ha, ^ ksha. 
^ a, ^T fi, T i, ^ 1, "5 u, ^ « ^ ri, -^ ri, w Iri, 
« ki ? e, ^ ai, ^t o, ^1 au, ^ ang, ■^fl.- ah. 

The last sixteen are vowels, and twelve of them have 
another and simpler form when used in the middle of 
words and after consonants. 

Those Brahmins, who are not paadits and priests, 
but act as bankers or merchants, make use of one of 
two other characters that are common in this part of 
the country, and are called katt/iee and Mooriyd or Sur- 
rafee. The letters in all these tliree oharactei's are 
named alike and differ only in form. 

Chhattries or people of the military caste, who learn 
any thiug, mostly learn the Dev N^agree chai-acter, 
and this chiefly for the purpose of reading the Rfimd- 
yan, a long Epio poem, which describes the exploits of 
Kim Cbunder, a Chhattrie, believed to be an incarna- 
tion of the Deity. This poem, as said in a foimer part 
of this work, was originally written in Sanscrit, but 
was i-endered into Hiudee verse by one of their famous 
ancient poets. This translation has in the end been 
against the Brahmins ; for when the work was iu the 
original, learned Brahmins were required to read and 
expound it, and thus they used to make large sums of 
money ; but now every Chhattrie, who knows the Dev 
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Nrigree character, cnii read it for himself. Those 
L'hhattries, who act as mercbants, learn the character 
iiaed by that olaas. 

Baniyas or people of the merchant caste learn the 
Mooriya or Surrafee character and arithmetic, which 
is all that is required in their work. The Mooriya 
wants the vowels, aotl those who use this character 
carry on all their writing only with couaonants. They 
have got a certain form for writing orders for money, 
and the amount they write in letters as well as in 
figures, and thus no mistakes take place; else they 
would be soon compelled to adopt a better means of 
correspondence, 

People of this caste, who act as sellers of eatables 
in a dry and luiprepared state, cloth merchants and 
bankers, do not go very far in Arithmetic ; but they 
are very expert in what they do learn. They seldom 
fake more than a minute to perform any arithmetical 
operation during the day in their commercial callings. 
The money, weights, and measures of the country con- 
sist of an even number of small portions or subdivi- 
sions, Thns a country gold coin generally consists of 
sixteen rupees ; a rupee of sixteen annas ; an anna of four 
pice; a pice of twodheliis; adtieldof twocbhadims; a 
chhadam of two damtees; and a damree, generally of 
ten cowries or smil! shells, the lowest piece in use. 
A maund is the iaigest weigiit in the country, and is 
equal to about eighty pounds. A maund consists of 
forty seers, a sear of sixteen chittacks; and achittack 
of five country pice In long measure, a yard consists 
of two cubits, and each cubit of eight girahs. Silver and 
gold weiglits are also even. If a Baniya or any other 
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meroliant sella a thing at one rupee per seer, that is 
exactly one anna per uluttack, if at oue anna per seer, 
that is one chhaddm per chittack, &c. If the rates 
vary, and the price be above or below this, the fraction 
comes pretty even. We have only one weight for so- 
lids anrt liquids, and no measure for the latter ; hut 
the seer varies in weight in different parts of the coun- 
try, and also in the same part of the country, for dif- 
ferent things ; for instance, the seer that is used in 
weighing wheat is.larger than that for raisina, almonds 



Those people of the ca^te of writers who do not learn 
Persian, but act as Hindee teachers, learn the Kaithee 
character; though of late a good many of them have 
commenced to learn the Nagree also, the character in 
which trovernment publish their Hindee boDks for 
Schools. They use vowels in the Kaithee character ; 
but one great defect in this as well as the Mooriya is, 
that the words are not written aeparato, but all the 
lettere run in one line as if they were simply letters 
and contained no words. This causes a great difficulty 
in reading letters when they are written in a bad hand. 
People of all other castes, who learn to read and write, 
learn this character, in which they cairy on all their 



As far as education is concerned, darkness covers 
the land and thick darkness the people. There arc 
people who possess this moat slender education of which 
we speak; but their number when compared with the 
vast population of the country is really nothing. When 
a letter arrives in a village, it takes some time before 
its contents are found out. A man has to carry it 
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about in the village to have it read; and very often ia 
even obliged to go out of hia village in search of a 
reader. Government are making most strenuous efforts 
alt over the country for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge, and it is hoped most of this mental darkness will 
be dispelled in course of time. 

When a boy is intended to be put in a School, his 
father goes to a priest and asks him what time would 
be most auspicious. After being directed on this point, 
the boy is taken to the teacher, who is told by the 
parent accompanying him, that he has brought this 
child for his service, and that he (the child) will 
through his life be extremely thankful should he, 
through the teacher's kiuduess, be able to acquire some 
knowledge ; and so forth. With regard to correotioii 
also, the parent generally tells the teacher, that the 
bones of the boy are his, that is, the fether'a ; but the 
flesh is his, that is, the teacher's; which means that he 
may beat the child as often and as hard as he thinks 
it necessary ; this will be painful to the flesh and might 
reduce it, but its end will be beneficial; and if the 
bones are left safe, that is, the child is left alive, they 
will soon clothe themselves with other flesh. This is 
of course understood by the teacher with great modifi- 
cations. 

A wooden slate, a reed pen, and chalk bruised and 
mised with water in his inkstand are a boy's three grand 
requisites. In the pure native fashion primers and 
reading books are not required, though these are 
now used in vernacular schools started by Government. 
AH the education that Hindoo boys receive in Hindee 
Schools, supported by Hindoos themselves, coasiata in 
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vriting a tolerably decent haud, reading and writing 
letters, and performing arithmetical buoib. The ac- 
quirement of general knowledge is not the aim; in fact 
that is not possessed by the teachers themselves ; thus 
tiiey generally do away with books. 

With regard to the mode of learning to read and 
write a character, the teacher writes three or four letters 
every day on the wooden slate, till the learner knon's 
theirnames and forms; this he does soon. Afterthis, 
it is not necessary for the teacher to write for him, but 
he writes himself and the teacher make'i corrections 
after he has once written the whole alphabet. Before 
he commences learning to write tlie alphabet, the 
teacher writes for him the prayer Onam Sidliang, or 
may I succeed in this matter. This prayer is addressed 
to Ganesh, the god of learning and alt important un- 
dertakings. After a boy knows to write all the letters, 
he begins to put them together by writing the names 
of persons and things ; this he continues to do for some 
time till he can write words with iolerahte accuracy. 
Perfect accuracy ia impossible in Hindee writing 
without studying the Sanskrit Grammar. Along with 
this, he learns also Arithmetic every day. After he 
has learnt the figures to a hundred or so, he commen- 
ces the simple multiplication table, which he learns as 
far as forty the one way and ten the other. After he 
has mastered this, he takes up sevoral sorts of multi- 
plications effractions; such as \\ multiplied by 1,2,3, 
&c; IJ by 1,2,3, Ac. When all these are gone through, 
he learns addition and the rule of three ; but the 
latter is learnt by few, because their commercial arith- 
metical sums are done satisfectorily by the preceding 
rules. If a boy has genius aud attends school regularly, 
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And the teacher is attentive to hia duties, he will he 
able to read and write letters and perform neceasary 
arithmetical operations in about a year. But a Viist 
number of holidays and weddings, together with loaiiy 
instances of laziness and indifference interrupts his 
studies, so that it often takes two years, and sometimes 
more, for him to be qualified for his wcrk. Some boya 
leave school before they ai-e fit for any thing. Boya of 
agriculturists and mechanics are generally required 
at home to help their parents in their respective 
callings, or to take care of their younger brothere and 
sisters, while their mothers are engaged in urgent 
household duties. In learning the multiplication table 
all of the m join together and bawl out; and when 
wTiting ou wooden boai'ds, they rub a little of the 
chalk on their foreheads with the superstitious 
hope that they will make rapid progress in their 
studies. 

Boys of all castes except the Brahmins', learn the 
Kaithee character, and are mostly taught by teachers 
of the writers' caste called L&llas. Brahmin boya, if 
they intend to be bankers or merchants, learn the 
Mooriyi; if priests, that is, learned men, the Dev 
Ndgree; and are in this case taught by a Brahmin, 
who knows Sanskrit. Sanskrit students do not pay 
much attention to Arithmetic, but devote themselves 
to the Sanskrit Grammar and some other Srnskrit 
books. The Sanskrit Grammar is treated of in the 
Sanskrit language. The mode of studying this lan- 
guage among the Hindoos is quite ridiculous, and re- 
quires a great waste of time and paiua. When a boy 
is put to learn Grammar, he is made to commit the 
whole of it to memory without understanding a single 
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word ; this takes him two or three years , and much 
of this time and labour both of the tecicher and scholar 
may be said to be utterly lost. After he has thus 
gone through the whole Gmmraar, he in taught its 
meaning, the mode of which is also peouliar and 
retards the progress of the student 

With regard to the original Hindee books that are 
commonly read by those who can read, they are 
camparatively few in number. Some of them, as the 
Prem Sigur are portions of their sacred Writings ; 
but most of them consist of tales and fables. 

At the close of this subject we give a translation 
of three or four authentic Hindee letters as specimeus 
of Hindee epistolary correspondence, The first two 
were written by men of a common education, in the 
Kaithee character, and the last two, by Pandits or 
learned Brahmins, in the Deva N^;ree. 

Letter I. 
The F&lagun (worship) of Nurput Singh, Zilim 
Singh, and Goolab Singh, to Ruiijeet Singh, Thakoor. 
We are all well here. May the Gung&jee (the holy 
Ganges) always keep you well! IVe are, it seems, 
considered enemies by you; not even one of oui- 
letters has been answered, if we were not considered 
so, you would have doubtless written to us. We are 
thought enemies. May not God be displeased. What 
can the displeasure of man do I May God be pleased 
with us! Man's displeasure is nothing! May not 
God be displeased with* us! You can write to us if 
you are disposed to do so ; if not, you need not write. 
Oiu: Ram RAm (salutation) to all the members of the 
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families of LSIlas "Gokoolut Roy, Bidhee Chand, and 
Kisboon Bayil. Our E4ra E4m, blessing, salutation, 
and pailagee (worBhip) to all, both old and young. 

Lettbb II. 
Reverence to Ganesh oiir helper ! You are good 
and an example to others ! The RSm Rdm of HeerA 
L£ll to Himmat Sing and all others. I am well here. 
May you be always well ! This will give me great plea- 
sure. I have sent for you, a handmill and a slab 
in the waggon of Roy Singh of TAlgrim ; so send for 
them. I send a quilt belonging to Heera Singh ; 
please seud it to his house. If the mill and slab are 
eent to you, remember to pay the porter. Kindly 
Bend me a pair of dhotees by Aaarh (June;) do not 
forget this ; I have no dhoteea with me now. Write 
to me if you cannot send them. I asked Baijnauth to 
take some money with him from me to buy you some 
com ; but he would not, but said, that he would get 
you com, and that I could take the money when I go 
to see you. Has he got you the corn or noti Let me 
know. The Rim Rim of HeeiA UU to Sadho Singh, 
Bhajan Lall, SadA Sookh, Debee Farshad, Chirauajee 
1.411, Rohua Singh, Daya Shunker, Har Parahad, and 
all others. If God will, I will pay you a visit towards 
Asaih. 

Lbtteu III. 
You are good and an example to others ! You are 
also learned. The respect of Lalman Tribedee, to 
Oora&dutt Shookool, LAll man, and Lalli. We are all 
well here, and always desire your health, which gives 
us great pleasure. 
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My sister is going to be married on the 2nd day of 
the dark part of Fagoon (Fobruarj) and I beg you will 
honour iia by kindly sending to «e L^la, Annee, and 
Lal!a'8 mother. We will pay the hire of the coii- 

Writtenon the 12th day ofthe light part of MSgh, 
(January,) Saturday, in the year 1902. 

P. S. We are all well here. 

Letter IV. 
Yoii are good and an example to others ! May you 
live long ! You are virtuous ! The blessing of Pandit. 
Debee Deen on Lallas* Jye Goyfil and EAm Oopil and 
on all others, old and young. We are all well here. May 
the Doorgfi jee keep you well ; this would give rac 
great pleasure. I received your letter ; hut could not 
answer it, aa I was in search of the things for which you 
wrote. 1 cannot find a copy of the Brij Bilia ; Singh- 
san Battoesee I purchased for you long ago. So you 
have come back from Oomcdpoor; I am very glad 
that you &re so near ub now. I remember the pro. 
miae that I made you ; the time is now come. The 
Singhaean Batteesee is with mo ; I will send it when 
somebody leaves this place to go towards you, and 
will be looking out for a copy of the Brij Bilde. 
* People of the Writers' and B.iiilyis' castea aiiA also thoae 
Brahaiins, who know ouly Hindee, are ca.lled Lallal. Brah- 
mioB, who know SftaBorit, liave the tide of Pandit. Hindoos aa 
nell 31S MoliomednDs wbo act aa Persian WrJtei's, are calle^l 
JU'-oiii/ues, And tliose, who nre ncquaiutixl with Eaglisli »t>d 
w.itkBii EiigUah Writers are Cilled Balioai. All Nntives of Beii- 
t^l and tlie petty H.'Cjaha of Oude aiid clie diatricta east of it 
. have also thia lust title. 
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Girdhar Kabeeroy will accompauy me when I go over 
to you ; he has promised to do so, and is quite 
inortified for his past forget fulness of you. 

Written on the 8th day of the light part of Aghan, 
(November,) iu the year 1911. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

FAS8.VGB3 FROM THE RAJNEET, A SANBKBIT AND H[S- 

DEE WORK, EXHIBITISG THE MOBAL I>0CTRINE8 AKD 

THE CIVIL ASO MILITARY POLICY OF THE 

HINDOOS.* 

EioelleDce oi knowledge — An educated and virtuoua boq n 
blaaBiog — DaiigetouB enemies^Fate— Prosperity the fruit of ex- 
ectiona — The society of the wlBeond virtuoua — Sec., — &.o., — S;t. 

Knowledge produces mildness of speech; mildueas, a 
good character ; a good character, wealth ; wealth, if 
virtuous actions attend it, happiness. 

Among all possessions knowledge appeai-s eminent ; 
the wise call it supreme riches; because it can never 
be lost, has no price, and can at no time be destroyed. 

The science of arms, and the science of books, are 
both causes of celebrity ; but the first is ridiculous in 
an old man, and the second is in all ages respectable. 

Youth, wealth, dominion, inconsiderate actions, each 
* Sir Wm. Jones's Translation. 
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of them, occaaious danger ; Oli ! what muat all four of 
them do where they are united. Of what use is it, 
that a Bon should be bom, who has neither learDing 
nor virtue 1 Of what use is a blind eye, except to 
give pain t 

Of a child unborn, dead, or ignorant, the two first 
are preferable, since they make iiB unhappy but once ; 
the last by continual degrees; one virtuous son is a 
blessing, not a hundred fools, as oi^ moon dissipates 
the darkness, and not a number of stars. May the 
man, who performs the duty of devout pilgrimage, a 
duty in every place difficult, be blessed with an obe- 
dient, wealthy, virtuous, and wise son> 

The continual acquisition of wealth ; freedom from 
disease ; a beloved wife, with tender speech ; ao obe- 
dient son ; and leamii^ producing riches ; these are 
six felicities of living creatures. ** 

A father who contracts debts ; a mother who is 
unchaste ; a wife who is too handsome ; and an igno- 
rant son ; these are dangerous enemies, 

What is not to be, that will not be ; if an event be 
foredoomed it cannot happen otherwise. This doctrine 
is a medicine, which heals the venom of sorrow ; why- 
is it not universally drunk 1 

ProHperity is acquired by exertion, and there is no 
fruit for him who doth not exert himself: the fawua 
go not into the mouth of a sleeping lion. 

By the company of gold, even glass acquires the 
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brightness of a ruby r thus by the society of good 
men a blockhead attains eminence. I'he insect, by 
associating with a flower, ascenda the head of excellent 
persons. The stone, when consecrated by holy men, 
acquires divine honor ; as in eastern mountains every 
common thing blazes by its viciuity to the sun ; thus 
by the company of the good, a man of ignoble condi- 
tion attains brightness. 

Virtues to those who know their value are virtues ; 
yet even these, when they come in the way of vicious 
men, are vices : as rivers of sweet water are excellent, 
but when they roach the sea are not fit to be tasted. 

The time of the wise is passed in the delights of 
poetry ; that of the foolish, iu vice, in idleness, or in 
quarrelling. 

He who restrains bis appetites, a dutiful son, a pru- 
dent and good wife, a prince who reigns many years, 
he who speaks advisedly, and be who acts considerate- 
ly, for a long time give birth to no misfortune. 

Through covetousnesa comes anger ; through cove- 
touBuess comes lust ; through covetousnesa come fraud 
and illusion ; covetousnesa is the root of al! sins. 

Circumspection in calamity ; mercy in greatness ; 
iu assemblies, good speeches ; in adversity, fortitude ; 
in fame, resolution to preserve it ; assiduity in study- 
ing the Scriptures ; these are the self-attained perfec- 
tions of great souls. 

Six faults must be abandoned by a man seeking 
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prosperity : sleep, drowziuess, fear, auger, laziuesa, 
loitering. 

Diseases ; tlie death of parents ; pains ; bonds ; 
and uneasiness ; — these are the fruits of the trees, 
which are planted by a man's own sins. 

The aouie of snoh as desire to promote the justice 
of a state, and to please God, are fit objects of preser- 
vation ; when such a soul is corrupted, what will it 
not corrupt) When it is preserved pure, what will 
it not preserve 1 

To a person of an unknown tribe, or temper, no one 
should give his house. 

Even towards an enemy coming to our house, the 
offices of hospitality must be exercised, as the tree 
impedes not even the wood cutter, who stands under 
its shade ! Straw, earth, water, and pleasing words; — 
these four are never absent from the houses of good 



In perils we prove a friend ; in battle a hero ; in 
wealth a religious person ; a wise man in contracted 
fortunes ; and in calamity, kinsmen. 

The man who listens not to the words of affectionate 
friends, will give joy in the moment of distress to his 



Contract no friendship, or even acquaintance, with 
a guileful man ; he resembles a coal, which, when hot, 
bumeth the hands, and when cold, blacketh it. 



Him, who injures hia benefactor, his depositor, or 
any well natured man, earth ! world ! how canst 
thou support ! He ia a monater of injuatice ! 

In three years, in three months, in three fortnights, 
in three days, the fruit of great vices, or great virtues, 
is reaped even in this world. 

Not to follow advice ; to break a promise ; to beg 
money ; cruelty ; absence of mind ; wrath ; untruth ; 
and gaming ; tliese are the vices of a friend. 

It is easy for all men to display learning in instruc- 
ting others ; but it is the part of one endowed with a 
great mind, to form himself by the rules of juatice. 

Let no man fix his abode where five advantages are 
not found ; wealth, a divine teacher, a magistrate, a 
river, and a physician. 

Whether a boy, a youth or an old man come to a 
house, he must be saluted by its owner with as much 
reverence as a spiritual preceptor. 

To follow their own inclinations in the house of 
their father ; to join in sports ; to mix in assemblies 
of women before men ; to sojourn abroad without 
end ; to associate with harlots ; to be always prodigal 
of their wealth, these cause the ruin of women. 

A father secures a woman in infancy, a husband in 
j'outh, children in old age ; but a woman who follows 
her own inclination, cannot be secured. 
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He who has wealth has friends ; he who has wealth 
has relatioDB ; he who has wealth is a hero among the 
people ; he who has wealth is even a sage. 

From poverty comes disgrace ; from disgrace, want 
of courage ; from imbecility, rtiio ; from ruin, deser- 
tion of the world ; from that desertion proceeds au- 
guish ; from anguish, loss of understanding ; fVom loss 
of understanding, loss of every thing. Stange that 
poverty should be the source of alt evils. 

Silence for the remainder of life, is better than 
speaking falsely. 

Superficial knowledge ; pleasure dearly purchased ^ 
and subsistence at the will of another ; these three 
are the disgrace of mankind. 

Miserable is he, who resides in a foreign land, he who 
cats food of another, and he who dwells Ja another's 



He who possesses a contented mind possesses all 
things. How can that delight, which the godlyminii- 
«d feel, who taste the nectar of content, be felt by 
those who covet wealth, and flutter about from place 
to place. 

Not to attend at the door of the wealthy, and not 
to use the voice of petition, these constitute the best 
Ufe of a man. 

Let a man desert a single person for the sake of his 
tribe ; his tribe for the sake of his native city ; his ua- 



tive city, for the sake of hia country ; and the whole 
world for the sake of his whole aoul. 

The poisonous tree of this world bears two fruits of 
exquisite savor, poetry sweet as nectar, and the society 
of the g:ood. 

He who seeks wealth, sacrifices his own pleasure ; 
and like him who carries burdens for others, bears 
the load of anxiety. 

Liberality, attended with mild langut^ ; divine 
learning without pride ; valour, united with mercy ; 
wealth, accompanied with a generous contempt of it, 
these four qualities are with difficulty acquired. 

As the pains of men assail them unespectediy, so 
their pleasures come in the same manner ; a divine 
power strongly operates in both. 

Many, who read the Scriptures, are grossly igno- 
rant ; but he, who acts well, is a truly learned man. 

What means thy pride, wealthy man 1 When 
thy wealth is gone, th(>uart miserable ; and the riches 
of men are tossed about like a ball from hand to hand. 



The shadow of summer clouds, the friendship of 
wicked men, green coru, women, youth, and wealth, 
all these are enjoyed but a short time. 

Strive not eagerly to attain provisions ; they are 
provided by God ; when the new bom animal falls from 
the mother, her nipples drop nulk for his support. 
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He, by whom white flamans, greea parrots, and rich- 
ly coloured pea«ocka were made, will surely find provi- 

aion for thee t 

Aa death is appreheaded by all animals, so the ap- 
prehensions of the rich, from kiugs, from water, from 
fire, from robbers, from relations, never cease. 

What uae ia there in wealth, to him who seitlier 
gives nor enjoys it) What ia strength to him, whn 
subdues not his own foes! What signifies a know- 
ledge of the Scriptures to him, who fails to practise 
virtue T What is the soul itself to him, who keeps 
not his own body in subjeotiou 1 

Friendships eren after death ; resentments before 
it, appeased ; and a boundless liberality ; theae are 
not the qualities of little souls. 

He is the only valuable man, he is the most excel- 
lent, he is a man of real worth, from whose presence 
neither they who ask alms, nor they who seek protec- 
tion, depart hopeless or unsuccessful. 

She is a wife, who is attentive to her (aioily ; she 
is a wife, who is the life of her husband ; she is a wife, 
who &ithfully serves him ; she is not to be named a 
wife, in whom a husband is not happy. 

He who is eminent in birth, virtue, and piety, splen- 
did, just, perfect in morals, is fit to be a ruler in this 
world. 

Gain all you can, and what you gain, keep with care ; 
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what you keep, iucrease ; and what you iuorease, be- 
stow on good works. 

The man, who aeither gives in charity, nor eiyoys 
his wealth, which every day inoreaaes, breathes indeed, 
like the bellows of a smith: but cannot be said to 



By the fall of the water dropa the pot is filled ; 
such is the increase of riohea, of knowledge, and of 
virtue ! 

What is the distinction between a brute, and that 
man-beast who has no knowledge or thought of wrong 
or right, whom the assemblies of the learned in heaven- 
ly wisdom drive from their company, and who seeks 
only the gratification of his appetite. 

A king, woman, and a creeping plant, alike twine 
round him, who stands bj their side. 

Favourable discourse to a servant ; presents that 
denote affection ; even In blaming faults, taking notice 
of virtues ; these are the manners of a kind master. 

By taking up the whole time of a servant ; by in- 
creasing expectation ; by denying reward ; a sensible 
man knows this to be the conduct of an ill disposed 
lord. 

In imminent danger, in the pursuit of evil objectM, 
in a season unpropitious for action, a servant, who 
seeks the love of his loaster, must speak even without 
being asked! 
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A Hone ; a weapon ; a book ; a lute ; apeech ; ft 
man ; and a woman ; all these, according to the dk- 

tiDctiou of the persons in whose hands they fall, are 
nselesB, or valuable. 

Apt words muat be takea by the wim even fVom a 
child i when the light of the suii disappears, what is 
not the lustre of a torch. 

A king, whether a man or oliild, must not be treat 
ed with contempt ; in him certainly a great divinity 
appears in human shape. 

A bad wife, a deceitful fHend, a servant giving 

saucy answers, and dwelling in a house infested 

by serpents, these without doubt are causes of 
death, 

It is better to pull up by the roots a loose tootb, 
aa envenomed servant, and a wicked counsellor. 

He is a friend, who delivers thee from adveraity. 
That is a good action, which is well intended. She 
is a wife, who is an inseparable companion. He is 
wise, who honours the good. He is a friend, whom 
favours have not purchased. He is a man, who is not 
subdued by his senses. 

Many a bad man receives lustre from the goodness 
of his protector, like the black powder rubbed on the 
eye of a beautiful woman, 

A hundred good works are lost upon the wicked ; a 
hundred wise words are lost upon fools ; a hundred 
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good precepts are lost upon the obetinate ; a huii- 
clred Bciences upon thoae who never reflect. 

In the saBdal-tree are ■ serpents ; in waters 
lotua flowers, but crocodiles also; even virtues are 
marred by the vicious ; in all enjoyments there is 
something which impairs our happiness. 

A ship is used in passing the dangerous ocean ; a 
lamp, used in darkness; a fan, in a perfect calm ; and 
a hook, in humbling the pride of an elephant. 
Thus in this world, nothing exists for which a remedy 
has not been formed by the Creator ; but, in my opi- 
nion, the Creator himself would fail in his efforts to 
correct the bad thoughts of the wicked. 

The thunderbolt, and the wrath of a king, are 
two objects of great terror ; but the former only 
falls on one place, the second spreads ruin on all 
sides. 

Mercy to a friend or a foe, is the ornament of re- 
ligious men ; but lenity to all offenders, is a crime in 
a monarch. 

A king over-merciful, a priest over greedy, a wo- 
man disobedient to her husband, an ill disposed com- 
panion, an unruly servant, a negligent counsellor, and 
he who acknowledges not a benefit received ; these 
seven are to be dismissed. 

Sometimes leoity is the grace of a man ; but before 
victory is gamed, violence becomes him. 
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A king should, by all means, choose a loinister who 
vna bom in his realm, who follows the profeasiou of 
his ancestors, who is perfect in religious and moral 
duties, void of arrogance, has read the body of laws, 
Hrmly principled, esteemed wise, and the antbor of 
pnidest counsels. 

An ambassador should be thus qualified : Faithful, 
honest, pure, fortunate, moral, laborious, patient, a 
Brahmin, knowing the hearts of others, and extremely 
sagacious. Again : Noble, tnie, eloquent, prospei-ous, 
affable, exact iu delivering his message, with a good 
nieraorj. 

Give a hundred pieces, rather than go to war. This 
is the rule in the sacred code. To war without neces- 
sity, is the part of a fool ! 

By winks, by the walk, by action of speech, by the 
motion of the eye and the lip, a wise man discovers 
the mind. 

Every man is a hero, who has not been in battle ; 
and who, that has not seen the strength of another, 

is not arrogant t 

A great king should fear his enemies at a distance : 
but when near, act with valour. In the midst of 
danger, it is a dreadful crime to be inactive. Let a 
warrior keep his arms reserved as a tortoise contracts 
his limbs ; then, when he has an opening let him rise 
up like an enraged serpent. 

A prince stationed in hia enemy's country without 
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a fortresB, falls, like a man out of & ahip. Again : 
A fortreas must be built with lai^e battlemeats, and 
lofty walls, supplied with vessels, implements, provi- 
eions, and water, with a hill, a river, a dry plaiu, and 
a wood. Yet more : Of great extent ; dif&cult of 
access ; sufficiency of water, and grain ; with store of 
wood ; a fit place for ingress, and egress ; these are 
the seven excellencies of a castle. 

That is no council, at which the aged attend not ; 
they are not aged, who speak not with justice ; that 
is not justice, which is unaccompanied with tnith ; 
and there is no truth where fear prevails. 

Discontented priests, and contented princes, are 
alike ntined ; modest harlots and immodest women of 
rank, are alike. 

The taste of wine ; the love of women ; excessive 
hunting ; gaming, and borrowing of money ; listening 
to false chaises ; severity in inflicting of punishments ; 
these are the causes of a king's misery. 

Who ia not plagued by wealth and goods brought aa 
a portion by his wife i 

If a man has no knowledge of his own, of what use 
is a book to him t Of what service is a mirror to a 
blind mau ) 

When fools begin a trifling act, they hesitate ; but 
when the wise begin au arduous enterprise, they are 
firm and without hesitation. 
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On eight occssbna, king ! thare cannot be to 
much liberality ; — 

A solemn sacrifice, a royal marriage, in public dis- 
tress, for the destructiou of enemies, on a work which 
will raise reputation, ou the society of friends, for the 
comfort of beloved wives, and for the rehef of indigent 
relations. 

To escape danger, let a man preserve his wealth ; 
to secure his wealth, let him preserve his wife ; and by 
his wife and his wealth, let him even preserve himself. 

Truth, valour, liberality, these are the principal 
virtues of kings ; void of these, a ruler of the world 
is sure to have a blemished character. 

When a low mau or woman, a child or a fool, are 
the advisers of a king, he is toi^sed by the wiuds of 
vice, and drowned iu a sea of trouble ! 

The ]>rince who conceals his joy and his anger, and 
who spenda his revenue with continual moderation, is 
never forgakou by lus servants, and the earth bestows 
her wealth on him ! 

To conquer by alliance with the enemy's officers ; 
to coutinue a blockade obstinately ; to attack at night ; 
or to take a castle, and plunder it, by storm ; these 
are the four greatest acts iu war. 

A good consultation ; a good preparation ; a good 
engagement ; and a good retreat ; let a wise offioer do 
all these when occasion offers, without hesitation. 
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111 tliis world, broken with the motion of ivaves, 
violently agitated, life eliould be virtuously sacrificed 
for the benefit of others. 

They who are valiant in battle, forsaiing even life 
for the sake of their masters, and sen-ants devoted to 
their lords, and intelligent in business, ascend indubi- 
tably to heaven. When a soldier, who has shewn no 
timidity, fiilla in battle, surrounded by foes, he reaches 
the gods, who die no more. 

When a man has a bad star, he accuses destiny ; 
but unwisely perceiveth not his own bad actions. 

When a servant has acted well, his good work ought 
not to perish ; but he should be made happy by re- 
wards, by affection, by kind words, and by kind looks. 

Let an union be formed with the foe, who benefits, 
not with a friend who ■ injures thee ; a view must be 
duly made of benefits and injuries. 

We should only fear, when danger is distant : when 
it is present, we should fight like heroes '. 

Ho, who offers his virtuous services, and without 
regarding what is pleasing or unpleasing to hia lord, 
speaks disagreeable truths, is a benefactor to his prince, 

A ti-uth-speaking niau, a virtuous man, a just man, 
a vicious man, he who has many brothers, and he, 
who has obtained victory in raany wars ; with these 
six, peace should be made. 
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Freserviug his sucret uurevealed, and his forces well 
united, let a hero march and annoy his enemy ; for 
hot iron may form an union with hot iron ; so he by 
equal fieruenesa, at a time when bia foe ia fierce, may 
conclude a firm peace. 

No auoh fruit ia gathered, say the wise, from giving 
cattle, land, or food ; no not even from giving our 
own livea, aa from giving protection to the helpless. 

The body receives with it the principles of destruc- 
'tion ; wealth is the cause of dangers ; they who arrive, 
muat certainly return ; everything is by nature 
unatable, 

Thia body lasts but a moment ; it perishes ; it is 
seen no more ; a pot of unbaked clay ia broken stand- 
ing iu water. Youth, beauty, life, collected wealth, 
dominion, the society of friends, are all uncertain ; 
in this the wise are not deceived. 

As wood meets wood in the great ocean, and after 
the meeting ia aeparated, such ia the meeting of ani- 
mated beings. Night and day, seizing the livea of 
mortals, paas on continually, like the current of a 
streami and return no more. 

The society of the good in this world is like the 
pleasure of eating delicate food ; It ia closely connect- 
ed with the pajn of separation. 

When a father, a son or a fmod, is overcome by 
death, they who know how to assuage the pain of 
theix bowels by abstinence, are neverthelesa, torment- 
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ed with grief : but the removal of the wise from this 
base world, which never ultimately affords pleasure, 
should strengthen and multiply the delights of holi- 



Even ia a forest, where men are inflamed with pas- 
sion, Crimea prevail ; and in a private mansioti, where 
the five members are subdued, piety dwells ; the 
house of a man employed in virtuous actions, and 
free from passion, is a desert of devotion. 

They whose food ia only to sustain life, whose voice 
is only to speak truth, pass with ease through great 

difficulties. 

Connection with the world should be avoided by 
every soul ; but if it cannot be avoided, let it be 
formed with the virtuous, for such a connection will 
remedy the evil. 

Piety, devotion, content, and the other virtues must 
be nourished hke children. 

If we take not soon, give not soon, perform not soon, 
time gives the benefit of it to another. 

Let not a man perform an acthastily; want of circum- 
spection is a great cause of danger ; wealth pays hom- 
age, even voluntarily, to a man who acts with caution. 

Like an earthen pot, a bad man is easily broken, and 
cannot be easily restored to his former situation ; but 
a virtuous man, like a vase of gold, ia broken irith 
difficulty, and easily repaired, 

. S''^ 
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Let a mao purchase a miser with money ; a haughty 
man with joiued hauds and reverence ; a fool with 
promiaeB ; a wise m&a with truth. With affection win 
a friend and a kinsuian ; thy wife and servantB with 
gifts and honours ; with great actions, the powerful ! 

He is truly "wisQ, who considers another's wife as liis 
mother, another's guld as mere clay, and all other 
creatures as himself. 

Tlie life of animals is tremulous, as the reflections 
of the moon in water ; let him then, who knows it to 
he uncertain, perform actions, which will hereafter be 
beneficial to him. 

Having seen this world, which perishes in an instant, 
resembling the vapour in a desert, let him seek the 
society of the virtuous ; both for the sake of his re- 
ligious duties, and of his own happiness. 

If truth be placed in a balance with a thousand 
sacrifices of horses, truth will out-weigh a thousand 
aaorifices.* 

• The Sacrifioa of Uorsea is considered liiglilj 
th« Hindoo Scriptures, 
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